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NEW     YORK     MUSICAL     GAZETTE. 


August,  1868.] 


Mr.  Campbell,  the  excellent  blind  teacher  of  music  at  the 
Perkins  Institate  of  Boston,  gives  the  following  as  the  process 
by  which  his  blind  pupils  are  taught :  He  dictates  to  the  whole 
choir  a  musical  sentence — eight  or  twelve  measures — to  be  sung 
having  named  the  key  and  rhythm,  he  tells  the  Bopranos  the 
letter-name  and  length  of  every  note  or  rest  in  every  bar  consec- 
utively once  through  ;  the  same  to  the  altos,  tenors,  and  basses  ; 
then  marks  the  tempo  and  gives  the  word  to  sing.  They  have 
all  carried  their  parts  in  their  minds,  and  they  sing  the  new 
piece  in  four-part  harmony  as  accurately  as  good  sight-singera 
would  sing  from  a  book  !— Orpheus. 
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NORMAL    COLLEGE    FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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A  meeting  waa  held  on  Friday,  at  the  town  residence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  to  promote  the  success  of  a 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  which 
has  been  established  at  Faxton-terrace,  Lower  Norwood, 
close  to  the  Low  Level  Crystal  Palace  Station.  In  a  review 
of  a  book,  by  Dr.  Armitage,  on  the  Education  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Blind,  which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  the  23d 
of  September,  1871,  attention  was  called  to  the  results  which 
had  been  obtained  in  France  and  in  America  by  the  careful 
education  of  blind  persons  as  piaiao-tuners  and  teachers 
of  music.  In  both  those  countries  such  of  the  blind  as  have 
musical  aptitude  and  ordinary  intelligence  are  enabled  to 
maintain  themselves  in  comfort  and  respectability  ;  while 
in  England,  until  now,  the  poor  blind  have,  indeed,  been 
taught  a  little  smattering  of  music  as  an  accomplishment 
or  resource, but  have  only  been  taught  handicrafts  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  In  these  handicrafts,  of  which  brush  making 
and  basket-making  are  familiar  examples,  they  cannot  hold 
their  own  against  the  competition  of  other  persons,  and 
they  often  fall  into  great  poverty,  misery,  and  degradation. 
In  the  review  aiready  mentioned  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  most  successful  musical  teacher  of  the  blind 
in  America,  was  then  visiting  England,  at  the  instance 
of  some  benevolent  persons  who  hoped  that  he  might  be 
supported  ia  establishing  a  College  here  also,  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  coming  was  shown  at  Friday's  meeting. 

After  some  preliminary  observations  from  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster, 

Mr.  Campbell  addressed  the  audience,  explaining  the 
character  of  tne  musical  instruction  aimed  at,  and  the 
necessity  for  cultivating  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  other 
directions,  in  order  that  the  musical  instruction  might  be 
productive  of  good  results.  Referring  to  the  slowness,  both 
of  thought  and  action,  which  bliuduess  so  often  produces, 
be  said  that  every  endeavour  was  made  to  counteract  this, 
and  to  render  the  pupils  quick  ;  and  he  then  called  upon 
two  lady  teachers  to  show  what  the  children  could 
at  present  accomplish,  although  the  College  was  only 
opened  on  the  1st  of  March  in  the  present  year.  The 
children  accordingly  wrote  sentences  by  the  Braille  method, 
read  what  others  had  written,  worked  a  succession  of  ques- 
tions in  mental  arithmetic  with  great  quickness,  described 
some  stuffed  birds  that  £were  put  into  their  hands, 
and  answered  readily  many  questions  in  geography — 
finding  out  places  on  a  raised  globe  and  on  raised 
maps.  One  of  the  boys  recognized  by  its  shape, 
every  piece  in  a  large  dissected  map  and  thea  put  the 
pieces  together  correctly.  After  this  had  been  dene, 
Mr.  Campbell  himself  put  some  questions  in  mental  arith- 
metic, and  forced  the  pace  even  more  than  the  ladies  had 
done.  Lastly,  some  of  the  children  played  on  the  piano  ; 
and  Mr.  Campbell  illustrated  hia  method  of  instruction, 
which  ia  to  dictate  the  uotes  of  a  piece  of  music  verbally, 


the  learner  committing  them  to  memory  bar  by  bar.  The 
performances  of  the  children  were  throughout  most 
satisfactory,  and  frequently  called  forth  the  warm 
applause  of  the  audience — applause  which  was  fully  as 
much  given  to  the  teachers  as  to  the  pupils.  In  some 
concluding  remarks  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  even  their 
present  College,  small  a?  it  is,  must  be  dependent  upon 
public  support,  and  that  many  most  promising  children  are 
at  present  excluded  by  want  of  means.  He  made  a  touch- 
ing and  direct  appeal  is  behalf  of  one  little  girl,  whom  he 
led  forward.  She  had  been  a  month  with  them,  and,  unless 
a  scholarship  could  be  raised  for  her  in  another  fortnight, 
she  would  have  to  return  to  her  home  in  the  East  of  Londou. 
SirRu tkerford  Alcock.ui  the  name  of  the  committee  of 
management,  thanked  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  for  con- 
vening the  meeting  at  his  housejandjthe  Marquis  expressed 
the  pleasure  it  had  given  him  to  become  President  of  the 
College,  and  the  confidence  he  felt  in  the  character  of 
its  work.  He  referred  also  to  the  many  existing  charities 
which  aimed  at  giving  money  to  the  blind  rather  than  at 
enabling  them  to  earn  it ;  and  expressed  a  hope  that  all  in- 
stitutions for  the  benefit  of  blind  persons  would  by  and  by 
become  associated  together,  so  that  they  might  work  in 
harmony  and  on  sound  principles  for  the  attainment  of  a 
common  end. 

We  are  requested  to  mention  that  the  London  office  of 
the  College  is  at  28,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  and 
that  contributions  towards  its  support  will  be  reoeived  by 
Messrs.  £anflomt  Bouverie.  and  Co* 
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TO  THE  ED7T0R  OF  TH3.  M.O&XiyG>  TO&T.  S 

Sir,— Former  experience  of  your  willingness*  to<  help  on 
benevolent  work  possessed  of  honest  and  practical  features 
emboldens  me  on  this  occasion  to  bring,  the  above-aamed 
institution  under  the  notice  of  your  readers.  It  has  been 
^auached  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  training  of  the  blind, 
^ke  want  of  which  has  left  thcs-  large  body  of  our  country- 
men and  women  far  behind  their  fellows  in  France  and 
Ajn-:-nca  in  tba  way  of  intellectual  enjoy meLt,  usefulness, 
a^id  independence.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  tl^Jn 
^raris  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  blind  follow  the  professions 
of  music,  of  whom  about  one-half,  or  30  per  cent.,  are  sne- 
cessful  pianoforte  tuners,  earning  their  £80,  £120,  and 
sometimes  £150  a  year.  The  Perkins  Institute,  at  Boston, 
reports  a  corresponding  success*  Whereas  in  this  country/' 
notwithstanding  our  excellent  institutions  fox  the  care 
and  education  of  the  blind,  it  is  said  that  not  more  than 
wpne  per  cent,  of  the  more>  highly  educated  have  becdune 
independent  by  the  profession  of  music,  and  as  a  n 

tpe  practice  of  the  handicrafts  acquirable  by  the  blind  willv 
not  pay  for  their  maintenance. 

7  With  this  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  improved 
condition  of  the  blind  may  be  carried,  in  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  in  Eugland  we  are  30  much  behind 
other  countries,  particularly  in  a  matter  which  appeals  so 
directly  to  our  sympathies.  Eecaliing  how  essential  the 
faculty  of  sight  is  to  us  every  moment  of  our  lives  through- 
out cur  working  hours,  how  it  supplies  the  material  of 
our  thoughts  and  enjoyment*,  and  affords  the  .roost 
important  service  to  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  acts  and 
wishts  of  our  mind-3,  and  then  realising  thit  the  bund 
I  are  shut  out  from  all  this  ministry  of  knowledge/  and 
enjoyment,  win's  their  mental  faculties,  unimpaired,  but 
rather  concentrated  iuto  deeper  powers  of  thought  and 
reflection,  are  dependent  fcr  their  knowledge  of 
nature,  their  idea  of  beauty,  and  their  action  with 
the  outer  wnild  entirely  on  the  senses  Juf  touch 
and  sound,  we  may  form  some  notion  I  of  the 
inestimable  value  to  them  of  a  training  whichVdevelops 
ythose  senses  to  a  degree  which,  as  far  as  poisibley^iiakes 
\p  to  them  the  immense  loss  they  ha''e  sustained. 
nte3s  net  only  cmceatrates  the  mental  faculties,  but 
seems  to  establish  a  more  than  ordinary  yearning  for  the 
pire  and  beautiful.  T<d  this  probably  ii  due  the  great 
lJve  of  music  manifested  by  the  blind,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary qukknesa  and  precision  with  which  they  acquire  its 
knowledge  under  the  difficulties  they  k:ive  to  surmount. 
To  supply  this  want,  and  to  bring  our  philanthropic  efforts 
for  the  blind  to  at  least  an  equality  wish  the  rest  of  the 
world,  this  Normal  College  has  Wen  founded,  the  scope 
and  position  of  which  I  wid  now  briefly  advert  to. 


The  intension  of  the  founders  is  rhac  it  should  be  for 
the  reception  of  the  more  musically  promising  blind  of 
the  country,  and,  acting  for  them  as  a  normal  school,  shall, 
when  their  education  is  complete,  send  them  out  as 
teachers  for  the  other  blind  schools,  or  for  organists  or 
pianoforte  tuners. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  principal  of  the  college,  who  is  him- 
self blind,  has  been  elected  on  account  of  his  great  suc- 
cess ia  carrying  out  the  system  in  America,  and  he  is 
assisted  by  very  able  teachers.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  in  your  valuable  journal  to  describe  the  ingenious 
methods  employed  whereby  the  sense  of  touch  is  made 
in  the  case  of  the  blind  pupils  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  sight ;  but  the  academy  is  open,  there  are  already  some 
27  or  30  pupi's,  and  Mr.  Campbell  is  ever  ready  to  show 
to  all  who  take  a  real  interest  in  the  subject  his  method 
and  the  condition  of  the  school.  To  s<e  blind  children 
taught  to  exercise  their  reasoning  and  thoughtful  faculties, 
to  practise  music,  to  romp  and  play  apparently  as  if  tfcey 
were  blessed  with  sight,  must  be  to  all  a  most  gratifying 
spectacle. 

xne  positioa  of  this  school  relatively  to  tbe  other  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  in  the  kingdom  is  not  one  of  compe- 
tition, but  rather  it  is  sought  to  make  it  complementary 
to  them,  by  accepting  from  them  their  won't,  suitable 
pupils.  In  this  way  all  the  existing  means  for  the  n-el- 
fare  of  the  blind  will  be  utilised,  and  gradually  by  the 
increasing  numbers  of  the  highly  trained  and  educated 
blind  the  training  of  all  the  various  institutions  will  be 
raised  ia  character,  so  that  eventually  it  is  hop*d  every 
competent  blind  person  will  be  equipped,  to  the  extent  of 
hi3  abilities  or  perseverance,  witn  the  means  best  calcu- 
lated to  compensate  him  for  the  lo?s  of  sight. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add  that  the  institution  has 
been  opened  in  commodious  buildings  on  Paxton-Serr.uv3, 
Upper  Norwood,  nearly  opposite  the  Crystal  Palace  Sta- 
tion of  the  London  and  Brighton  Company,  and  that  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  St.  George's  Hanover-square 
District  Office  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  th/i? 
town  office  13  at  28,  Mouat-street,  Grosvtmor-square, 
from  whence  ail  information  will  be  furnished,  and  sub- 
scriptions in  aid  of  the  work  will  be  thankfully  received  ; 
also  by  the  treasurer,  Sir  Rutherford  Aloock,  K.C.B.,  14, 
Great  Queen-street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  by  the 
bankers,  Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouveri?.  and  Co.,  1,  Pall- 
mall  East. — I  remain,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

X&Q&  WYKSL2Y,  M,D. 

Brook-str§et,  July  22. 
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NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


On  the  invitation  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
"Westminster  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  at  Grosvenor  House  yesterday  to  hear  some 
particulars  regarding  the  system  of  teaching  at  the  New 
Uormal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind, 
•ituated  at  Pax ton-terrace,  Upper  Norwood.  The  insti- 
tution was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  March  last,  and 
■was  established  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  bind  chil- 
dren throughout  the  country  who  might  have  the 
requisite    talents    a    thorough   elucatioj,   e specially  in 

music,  so  a3  to  qualify  them  to  earn  a  living  as  organists, 
teachers,  and  pianoforte  tuners.     The  Marquis  of  West- 
minster is    president.      The    vice-presidents   are    Lords 
Chelmsford,  Ebury,  and  Eliot,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  Sir 
Charles  Lowther,  Bart.,  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.     The 
trustees  are  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lichfield,  Mr. 
George   Moore,   and  Mr.    W.    H.   Smith,   M.P.  ;    while 
amongst  the  general  council  are  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock, 
the    Hon.     William    Ashley,     Sir     William     Sterndaie 
Bennett,    D.C.L.    (principal  of  the    Royal  Academy  of 
Music),  Captain  Cavendish  C.    Fitzroy,    Sir    Alexander 
Grant,    Bart.,    L.L.D.    (president   of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh),    the    Hon.  E.  Berkeley  Portman,  the  Hon. 
Edward  P.  Thesiger,  the  Hon.  William  Warren  Vernon, 
Lord  Provost  Watson   of   Glasgow,    Lieutenant-Colonel 
the  Hon.  W.    E.    Sackville,    Lady   Thompson,    Madame 
Schumann,    Mrs.    Anderson   (pianist    to   her  Majesty), 
Miss  Gilbert,  and  other  friends  of  the  good  cause  repre- 
aenting  different  parts  of  the  country.     The  principal  of 
the  institution  i3  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell  (late  director  of  the 
educational  and  musical  departments  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution at  Boston,  United  States),  and  it  was  to  hear 
from  him  a  statement  as  to  the  system  of  teaching  the 
blind  at  the  new  college,  as  well  as  to  witne3  3  proofs  of  its 
euccess  in  the  performances  of  some  of  the  pupils,  that  the 
meeting  was  couvened.     The  system  has  been  practised 
with  success  both  in  America  and  in  France,  and"the 
object  was  to  show  that  what  has  been  done  there  can  be 
equally  well  accomplished  in  Eigland.     The  meeting  was 
"well    attended.      Amongst    those    present     were     the 
Marquis    of    Westminster    (-vho     presided),    the    Mar- 
chioness   of     Westminster,     the     Duches3    of     Argyll, 
the    Duke    of    Sutherland,     the    Earl    and    Countess 
of    Besaborough,   Lady   Bagot,    Sir   Rutherford  Alcock, 
Lady   Alcock,    and    Mis3    Alcock,     Sir    Thomas   Wat- 
men,  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.  P. ,  Colonel  Baker,  Professor 
Owen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cumroing,  Mr.  Mocatta,   the  Rev. 
Frederick  Harford,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ayre,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Donald  Fraser,  Messrs.  Rose  (of  Broadwoo  1  and  Sons), 
Mr.  R.  C.    L.  Bevan,  and  Messrs.  T.  R.  Armitage,  M.D., 
Charles  A.  Miner,  William  Shaen,  and  William  Tebb, 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 


The  Marquis  of  Westminster,   in  addressing  a  few 
words  to  the  meeting,  and  ia  noticing  some  of  the  claims 
cf  this  institution  to  public  support,  remarked  that  the 
money  given  for  the  blind  asylums  in  the  country  was 
sot  always  applied  in  the  right  direction;  but  that  by  the 
system  adopted  in  the  present  instance  there  wa3  reason 
to  believe  it   would  be  applied   in  the  most  bene6cial 
way.      About    the  necessity    of    establishing    such    an 
institution    as    this    there     could     be     no     question. 
In    the    United    Kingdom    there    were    30,000    blind 
persons.      As    stated    in    the  paper    which    had   been 
circulated  in  the  meeting,  they  were  as  a  class  dependent 
wholly  or  partially  upon  public  or  private  charity.     A 
considerable  number  were  inmates  of  various  institutions, 
in  some  of  which  they  were  carefully  trained  to  different 
useful  trades,  and  many  also  received  more  or  less  musical 
instruction.      Nevertheless  they  are  rarely  able  to  earn 
the  entire  cost  of  their  support  by  manual  labour  ;  and  it 
was  estimated  that  not  more  than   1  per  cent,   of  the 
educated  blind  throughout  the  kingdom   had  ever  been 
qualified  to  earn  their  living  by  the  profession  of  music. 
Buch  was  formerly  the  case  in  other  countries  ;  but  the 
special  regard  paid  to  the  higher  education  of  the  blind 
and  the  improved  systems  of  musical  instruction  adopted 
by  various  Institution,  *\broad  had  produced  most  gratifying 
results ;  and  wherever  the  musical  education  of  the  blind, 
based  on  a  thorough  intellectual  training,  had  been  pro- 
perly carried  out,  this  art,  in  its  various  branches,  had  been 
found,  after  long  experience,  to  afford  by  far  the  most 
remunerative  occupation  of  which  the  blind  were  capable. 
Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Campbell,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Campbell,  the  system  was  carried  on  in  the  new  col- 
lege in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  although,  as  yet,  the 
institution  was  but  in  its  infancy  and  the  accommodation 
limits 

Mr.  Campbell  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  referred 
to  the  success  of  the  system  in  France  and  in  America. 
In  Paris,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  music,  of  whom  about  one-half,  or  30  per 
eent.,  were  successful  pianoforte  tuners.  £80,  £120,  and  £150 
a  year  were  by  no  means  unusual  incomes  of  the  tuners  who 
graduate  at  the  Paris  institution.  The  principal  Ameri- 
can institutions,  especially  the  Perkins  Institute  at 
Boston,  had  also  achieve  1  great  success.  Both  male  and 
female  graduates  earned  excellent  incomes  as  teachers, 
tuners,  and  organists,  and  some  of  the  mo3t  successful  of 
the  pupils  were  children  of  poor  emigrants  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  what 
bad  thus  been  done  for  the  blind  in  France  and  America 
could  also  be  accomplished  in  this  country ;  and  to 
achieve  this  object  the  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  had  been  founded.  As  set  forth  in  the  printed  state- 
ment which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting,  the 
college  embraced  three  distinct  departments,  namely, 
general  education,  the  science  and  practice  of  music,  and 
pianoforte  tuning.  In  every  department  the  whole  of  the 
instruction  was  directed  to  the  practical  end  of  preparing 
the  blind  for  self-maintenance.  In  addition  to  the  tuning 
school  in  the  college,  other  tuning  schools  would  ba  esta- 
blished at  convenient  points  in  London,  to  accommodate 
acholars  who  could  live  at  their  own  homes.  Besides 
pupils  in  the  institution,  day  pupils  would  be  received  who 
might  reside  with  their  parents,  or  board  with  piivate  fami- 
lies in  the  neighbourhood.  Ia  addition  to  generous  efforts  by 
friends  of  the  blind  inLondon,  arrangements  had  been  made 
in  various  large  towns,  including  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Glasgow,  to  select  and  send  a  number  of 
talented  poor  children  to    the  institution.      No   pupils 


would  be  received  who  had  not  sufficient  talent  to  justify 
the  expectation  that  they  might  be  rendered  capable  of 
■elf-support.  Therefore,  a  much  highest  per-centage  of 
successful  graduates  might  be  anticipated  than  in  the 
institutions  abroad,  in  all  of  which  childrtn  were  ad- 
mitted without  reference  to  their  ability.  It  was  in- 
tended that  the  college  should  form  an  auxiliary  to  all 
existing  institutions,  by  affording  their  more  talented 
pupib  facilities  for  obtaining  a  professional  education, 
and  thus  providing  &  class  of  highly-trained  teachers  of 
the  blind,  the  want  of  which  was  now  universally  felt. 

A  number  of  the  children  now  under  instruction  were 
introduced  to  the  meeting,  and  put  through  a  variety  of 
lessons  by  their  teachers.  The  system  was  exempli- 
fied by  making  the  boys  read,  write,  and  play, 
and  by  examining  them  in  history,  natural  history, 
geography,  and  the  various  other  branches  taught.  They 
acquitted  themselves  amazingly,  and  were  often  heartily 
applauded. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises, 

The  Principal  again  addressed  a  few  remarks  to  the 
meeting  with  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the  insti- 
tution. He  looked  forward  to  a  larger  building  and  more 
complete  apparatus  than  were  possessed  a3  yet.  but  it 
was  scholarships  that  were  chiefly  wanted  in  the  first 
place.  There  were  children  coming  forward  from  all  parts 
©f  the  country,  and  the  work  was  going  on  most  satisfac- 
torily. Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  success  of  the  insti- 
tution but  the  generous  support  of  the  public. 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock;  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
thanked  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Westminster  for 
the  good  they  had  done  to  the  cause  by  convening  the 
meeting,  and  expressed  himself  hopefully  a3  to  the  success 
of  the  institution. 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster,  in  replying,  said  the 
marchioness  and  himself  had  had  great  plea&ure  in  the 
meetiug,  and  great  pleasure,  a*  all  must  have  had,  in 
witnessing  the  performances  of  the  children.  He  had 
•very  confidence  that  the  institution,  as  it  extended  itself 
and  became  known,  would  receive  the  warm  support  of 
the  public,  and  succeed. 

The  committee  state  in  the  printed  paper  which  was 
circulated  in  the  meeting  that  they  are  assured  of  the 
cordial  support  of  many  influential  friends  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  that  of  several  eminent 
musicians.  Tbe  leading  pianoforte  manufacturers— Messrs. 
Broadwood  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Coliard  aud  Collard,  and 
Messrs.  Erard — have  also  promised  their  ca-operation  in 
promoting  the  success  of  the  musical  department,  and  have 
already  offered  some  pianos  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The 
committee  solicit  the  active  co-operation  of  the  benevolent 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  that  all  blind  chil- 
dren possessing  the  requisite  talents  may  be  sought  out, 
and  qualified  by  a  suitable  education  to  become  self-sup- 
porting and  useful  members  of  society.  There  are  a 
number  of  suitable  blind  children  who  are  anxious  to  be 
admitted,  and  the  committee  will  receive  them  as  soon  as 
funds  for  their  support  are  obtained. 


ftotglji's  luurnal  of  Dftasit. 


BOSTON,     AUGUST  34,    1873. 


Musical  Education  ofthe  Fund.  It  may  be  rememberel 
that  about  three  years  ago  the  Harvard  Musical  Association 
gave  an  extra  Symphony  Concert  "in  aid  of  the  Musical 
Education  of  the  Blind," — the  practical  intention  being  to 
eke  out  the  means  for  enabling  Mr.  Campbell,  then  the 
tfficient  teacher  at  the  Institution  in  South  Boston,  himseTt 
blind,  and  standing  at  the  head  of  such  instruction  in  this 
country,  to  visit  Europe.  That  the  effort  has  borne  fruit, 
if  not  in  this  locality,  in  England,  will  he  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  the  Traveller  of  Wednesday : 

Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  late  instructor  of  music  in  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  having  witnessed  the  inferiority  of 
the  instruction  which  the  blind  chi'dren  receive  in  Great 
Britain,  set,  himself  energetically  to  work  to  remedy  in  some 
measure  the  condition  of  the  education  of  the  Blind  in  that 
country.  Although  many  institutions  for  the  education  of 
t^e  blind  have  been  established  throughout  Great  Britain, 
and  although  instruction  in  music  has  been  made  a  spe- 
cialty, it  is  estiinafed  that  but  one  per  cent  of  their  praduat>'8 
have  been  able  to  support  themselves  by  the  practice  of  the 
profession  of  music  Tn  France  and  America,  however, 
many  blind  men  have  been  enabled  to  support  themselves 
easil  by  music,  anrt  have  often  risen  to  a  high  stanriine  in 
their  profession.  After  calling  the  attention  of  the  British 
public  to  the  inferiority  of  the  system  of  instruction  ofthe 
blind  generally,  and  particularly  in  music,  pursued  ro  Eng- 
land to  that  of  France  and  America  he  received  the  heartiest 
support  and  most  cordial  svmpathv  from  many  influential 
persons  who  are  interested  in  th?  education  of  the  blind,  and 
was  enabled  to  estab  ish  ''The  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind/'  which  has  met  with  the  highe«t 
commendation  and  the  most,  gratifying  success.  He  writes  to 
us  under  the  dafe  of  the  31  of  August,  informing  us  that,  his 
corp-»  of  assistants  wer*>  all  Americans,  and  th^t  he  had  been 
assured  that  the  introduction  of  the  American  svstem  of 
education  mu*t  revolutionize  the  education  of  the  blind 
tbronghout  the  kingdom. 


JPfoijjlrt's  fatintal  of  JUhsk. 

«  ■»  . 

BOSTON,     MAY    16,      1874. 

Blind  Musicians  in  London 

The  institution  referred  to  in  the  following  article  from 
the  London  Times,  April  23,  is  under  the  musical  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  F.J.  Campbell,  formerly  musical  director 
(  himself  blind )  in  the  Perkins  Institution  at  South 
Boston. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  the  pupils' of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, {rave  a  concert  at  Stafford- house  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  occasion  was  honored  by  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll,  the  Duke  of  West- 
minister, and  many  other  influential  supporters  of 
the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  music, 
which  was  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal,  was  given 
with  such  skill  and  ability  that  it  was  well  worth 
listening  to,  even  without  remembering  that  the 
performers  were  totally  blind.  The  last  piece,  a 
performance  of  the  gymnastic  class  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  including  the  clashing  of  dumb- 
bells, tfcc,,  was  quaint  and  pretty,  and  between  the 
parts  of  the  concert  the  audience  had  explained  to 
them  the  method  by  which  blind  persons  can  be 
taught  so  well  to  sing  and  play.  The  performances 
of  this  orchestra  were  not  only  interesting,  but 
were  most  pathetic  and  touching  ;  and  if  we  could 
make  our  readers  see  the  band  of  sightless  singers 
and  players  as  they  stood  ranked  upon  the  broad 
staircase  of  the  noble  hall  of  Stafford-house,  draw- 
ing forth  sweet  music  from  instruments  they  had 
never  seen,  and  which  they  held  and  handled  with 
the  peculiar  tenderness  and  fondness  with  which' 
one  mig-ht  caress  some  delicate  living  tiling,  we  do 
not  think  it  would  be  long  before  the  17,000Z. 
needed  to  complete  the  buildings  and  furniture  of 
the  Collegre-  were  s?wbser?be&  After  tfre  roosie  was 
over  some  of  the  musicians  went  through  the  rooms 
and  galleries  of  the  house  in  parties  of  three  and 
four,  holding  hands  like  children,  and  seeming  to 
feel  the  beauty  that  was  around  them  while  they 
listened  to  the  explanations  given  by  the  persons 
who  led  them.  The  offices  of  the  College  are  at  28, 
Mount-street,  Grosvenor-sqnare,  and  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  is  the  honorarv  treasurer. 


FIGHTING  IN  THE  DARK. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman.'* 

"  I  was  ever  a  fighter.     So— one  fight  more. 
The  last— and  the  best." 

Robert  Browxing. 

AY,  until  that  "  last  and  best "  fight,  to 
which  we  all  look  forward,  life  is,  as 
we  only  too  well  know,  one  long  battle.  The 
difTerence  is  simply  between  those  who  fight 
well,  or  ill— who  conquer,  or  are  conquered. 
But  we  most  of  us  fight  in  the  daylight,  with 
our  eyes  open,  our  faculties  all  alive ;  physi- 
cally and  morally,  we  see  our  way  before  us. 
We  have  to  fight;  but  in  the  daylight.  What 
must  it  feel  like,  to  be  fighting  in  the  dark  ? 

This  thought  came  over  me  like  a  great 
cloud,  one  day — one  bright,  sunshiny,  and 
yet  warm  and  weary  May-day — when,  having 
passed  through  the  whirl  and  dust  of  London 
streets,  I  found  myself  sitting  quiet  in  a 
beautiful  room — one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rooms  I  ever  saw.  It  was  at  Grosvenor 
House,  the  last  of  a  suite  of  reception-rooms, 
where  generation  after  generation  have  "  re- 
ceived" their  friends — the  rich,  noble, 
talented,  fair — of  the  period.  Everything  that 
wealth,  guided  by  taste,  could  do,  was  done. 
Harmonious  colouring,  pleasant  forms,  above 
all  a  certain  antique  dignity  and  grace,  gave 
a  soul  even  to  the  mere  furniture.  Over  the 
carpets  you  saw  in  fancy  the  sweeping  trains 
of  stately  beauties  ;  sitting  on  the  chairs  were 
figures  of  notable  and  noble  gentlemen — 
wits,  courtiers,  statesmen — all  ghosts ;  and 
had  been  ghosts  for  centuries !  Those  painted 
faces  on  the  walls — the  Titians,  the  Rubens's 
— were  infinitely  more  permanent  than  they. 
Yet  all  had  had  their  battle  to  fight,  and 
fought  it,  each  in  his  little  day,  as  we  are 
fighting  now.  During  this  idle  ten  minutes 
— as  rare  in  mine  as  in  most  busy  lives — I 
sat  and  pondered;  then,  since  it  does  no 
good  to  dig  into  the  grave  of  the  past,  I 
turned  and  looked  about  me. 

This  splendid  room — oh  how  pleasant  it 
must  be  to  live  in  such  rooms,  which  supply 
a  continual  feast  to  eye  and  imagination — has 
been  emptied  of  most  of  its  furniture,  and  a 
scarlet-covered  low  platform  erected  in  it, 
whereon  are  placed  two  grand  pianos,  with  a 
table  arid  chairs.  Other  chairs  are  arranged 
in  rows,  filling  up  all  the  available  space. 


On  these  chairs  gradually  gather  a  number 
of  well-dressed  people,  brilliant  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow— no,  of  the  modiste  ! 
for  the  innocent  "primary  colours"  in  which 
Nature  delights  are  quite  out  of  fashion  this 
year.  Instead,  we  have  an  endless  variety 
of  faded  and  neutral  tints,  said  to  be  artistic, 
but  just  a  trifle  dull;  and  here  and  there, 
where  unguided  taste  simply  obeys  the  mil- 
liner, one  beholds,  as  now,  all  sorts  of  startling 
contrasts  and  abominable  combinations. 

Little  matter  this,  however,  to  some 
new-comers  who  are  passing,  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  between  the  lines  of  occupied 
chairs  to  the  platform :  young  men,  young 
women,  little  boys  and  girls,  each  one  care- 
fully led,  or  perhaps  two  led  at  a  time,, 
through  the  strange,  splendid  room,  the 
strangeness  and  the  splendours  of  which  are 
alike  lost  upon  them.  For  these  are  they  of 
whom  I  was  thinking — who,  like  ourselves, 
have  their  life's  battle  to  fight,  but  must  fight 
it  in  the  dark.  They  are  the  pupils  of  the  Nor- 
mal Musical  School  for  the  Blind.  They  have 
been  invited  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster 
to  a  sort  of  afternoon  meeting,  to  which  he 
has  also  invited  a  few  hundred  more  guests, 
in  order  that  the  system  and  plans  of  the 
school  may  be  explained,  the  progress  of 
the  scholars  shown,  and  means  taken  to  try 
and  collect  ^"25,000,  wherewith  to  build  a 
new  College,  instead  of  the  three  small  houses 
in  Paxton  Terrace,  Upper  Norwood,  where 
the  establishment  has  been  located  since  its 
beginning,  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

These  facts,  with  a  few  more,  the  Marquis 
states,  after  having  welcomed  in  a  few  brief 
words  the  mixed  company  to  his  house,  espe- 
cially indicating,  in  a  graceful  manner,  that 
there  will  be  no  "sending  round  the  hat." 
Nobody  will  be  asked  to  give,  only  to  listen, 
and  afterwards  to  judge  how  far  the  object  is 
worthy  of,  not  charity — the  College  from  first 
to  last  disclaims  being  a  charity — but  that 
reasonable  help  which  every  community  ought 
in  duty  to  extend  to  those  of  its  members 
whom,  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  Provider  °.e 
has  hindered  from  helping  themselves. 

He  is  not  a  speech-maker — this  kindly- 
looking,  simple-mannered  gentleman,  said  to 
be  the  richest  peer  in  England — out  what  he 
does  say  is  said  with  good  taste,  good  feeling, 
a  wise  brevitv,  and  above  all,  with  a  com- 


plete  absence  of  the  patronising  air  which 
even  good  men  are  prone  to  when  doing  a 
benevolent  action.  He  pleads  the  cause  of 
his  blind  guests — the  true  scriptural  guests 
who  "  cannot  repay  thee" — with  an  earnest 
common  sense  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  man  of  business ;  tells  how,  some- 
what under  two  years  ago,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Campbell,  an  educated  blind  gentleman, 
holding  office  in  the  Perkins  Institute,  Bos- 
ton, United  States,  came  over  here,  in  order 
to  bring  eastward  the  improved  system  of 
education  in  the  west ;  how  his  aim  was — 
not  to  compete  with  existing  institutions,  but 
to  add  to  them  one  which  has  never  been 
attempted  here,  a  school  where  those  who 
have  the  strong  musical  faculty  which  nature, 
tender  in  compensations,  so  often  gives  to 
the  blind,  may  be  educated  as  piano-tuners, 
organists,  and  scientific  musicians ;  where 
also  other  pupils,  who  show  any  special 
talent,  may  receive  an  education  such  as  has 
been  given  to  the  blind  in  America  and 
France,  with  results  so  satisfactory  that 
50  per  cent,  of  that  class,  who  with  us — and 
we  have  30,000^  of  them — remain  helpless 
objects  of  charity,  are  in  these  other  coun- 
tries able  to  earn  their  own  living  by  their 
own  industry ;  an  end  which,  if  he  only 
knew — and  we  felt  half  sorry  for  this  >good 
Marquis  in  that  he  did  not  know — how 
sweetest  of  all  bread  tastes  the  bread  which 
is  earned,  is  the  most  desirable  aim  for  every 
human  being* 

He  finished  tifs  speech,  listened  to  with 
due  attention  by  the  full  room,  and  by  his 
own  wife  and  children,  sitting  just  below  him. 
I  saw  her  years  upon  years  ago,  driving  a 
pony- carriage  through  Trentham  Park — the 
lovely  little  girl  whom  Landseer  had  just 
painted — and  I  recognised  at  once  the 
changed,  matronly,  but  still  beautiful  face. 
Evidently  she  took  the  warmest  interest  in 
the  whole  proceedings. 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  the  treasurer  of  the 
College,  and  one  of  its  most  energetic  support- 
ers, followed.  So  did  the  Honourable  William 
Ashley,  both  speaking  in  the  same  practical 
tone;  not  taking  any  sentimental  view  of 
the  subject,  but  simply  arguing  from  the 
obvious  premises,  that  since  society  must 
have  inevitably  a  certain  number  of  the 
helpless  blind  to  support,  it  would  be  wiser 


for 'the  community,  and  tenfold  happier  for 
themselves,  to  spend  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  must  be  spent  to  maintain  them 
useless,  in  making  them — or  as  many  of 
them  as  can  be  made — useful  and  self- 
dependent.  This,  Mr.  Campbell  seems  to 
have  a  remarkable  power  of  doing.  His 
school  has,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  become 
filled  to  overflowing,  even  though  each  pupil 
pays  £60  per  annum.  Every  week  hopeless 
applicants  have  to  be  sent  away,  while  the 
accommodation  for  those  retained  is  far  too 
narrow  for  either  health  or  comfort.  The 
system,  in  its  general  working,  the  treasurer 
said,  was  open  for  the  inspection  of  anybody ; 
but  some  of  its  results  were  now  attempted 
to  be  shown. 

At  Mr.  Campbell's  summons  there  rose  up 
a  semicircle  of  blind  faces,  deeply  pathetic 
in  their  apparent  unconsciousness  of  being 
looked  at,  or  of  furnishing  anything  sad  to 
behold.  The  most  of  them  were  exceedingly 
placid,  and  even  cheerful  faces,  nothing  at 
all  painful  about  them ;  and  when  they 
began  to  sing — a  chorale  of  Bach's — their 
intense  enjoyment  of  the  music  they  were 
creating  was  quite  refreshing  to  see.  (How 
one  keeps  saying  "  We  see,"  "  We  perceive," 
quite  unable  to  comprehend  what  perpetual 
darkness,  alas  !  must  be.)  They  were  all  of 
what  is  termed  the  '''better"  classes,  neatly 
and  tastefully  dressed ;  the  girls  with  bright 
coloured  ribbons  in  their  hair,  of  the  colours 
of  which  they  themselves  can  form  no  concep- 
tion. Many  of  the  faces  were  highly  intelli- 
gent, and  vividly  alive  with  that  fearless 
expression  of  feeling  which  we,  who  see  and 
are  seen,  learn  to  disguise  or  conceal.  They 
sang  with  ail  their  hearts,  and  they  ? 
exceedingly  well.  Not  by  ear,  as  might 
have  been  imagined,  but  by  a  scientific  s  s- 
tem  of  notation ;  which,  aided  by  the  won- 
derful memory  which  the  blind  almost  always 
possess,  enabled  them  to  read  and  execute  the 
most  difficult  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

After  this  came  an  object  lesson,  chiefly 
botanical,  and  a  geography  class,  when  a 
little  blind  boy  felt  his  way  over  an  embossed 
globe  to  the  Indies  and  back,  describing  each 
port  he  touched  at,  and  what  merchandise 
he  bought  there,  in  the  clearest  and  cleverest 
manner — coming  home  via  Marseilles,  where 


Mr.  Campbell  stopped  him  to  ask  what 
country  that  town  belonged  to,  and  who  was 
the  present.  President  thereof.  "  Marshal 
Macmahon ! "  answered  the  boy  promptly, 
which  produced  a  murmur  of  applause,  as 
the  Marshal  had  only  assumed  his  dangerous 
dignity  about  twenty-four  hours.  But  this 
little  incident  proved,  in  a  quite  fortuitous 
way,  how  intelligently  the  pupils  are  taught, 
made  to  comprehend  and  apply  what  they 
learn,  besides  being  kept  en  rapport  with  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  busy  outside  world. 

Then  there  was  led  forward  a  little  girl,  a 
small  creature  of  six  or  so,  evidently  the  pet 
of  the  establishment.  In  passing,  she  knocked 
down  a  heap  of  books.  The  Marquis  sprang 
from  his  chair,  picked  them  all  up,  and  the 
little  girl  too,  and  placed  her  safe  on  the 
music-stool,  where,  with  another  bigger  girl, 
she  played  a  duet  in  a  manner  quite  remark- 
able for  pupils  who  a  year  ago  did  not  know 
a  note  of  music.  And  she  sang  too,  in  her 
clear  babyish  treble,  a  pretty  song  about  "  I 
love  the  merry  sunshine — it  makes  the  earth 
so  gay."  Watching  her  bright,  contented  face 
the  while,  one  felt  what  a  ray  of  actual  sun- 
shine was  being  poured  in  already  upon  this 
dark  young  life,  that  otherwise  might  have 
gone  darkling  to  the  end.  After  the  child's 
song,  the  applause  was  faint;  but  looking 
round,  I  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  more  than 
one  fashionable  dame — more  perhaps  than 
she  was  accustomed  to  shed  at  the  Opera. 

There  was  another  exceedingly  interesting 
solo  singer,  a  young  girl  not  out  of  her 
teens,  who  had  one  of  the  loveliest  soprano 
voices  I  ever  heard.  The  expression  with 
which  she  gave  "  Mother,  O  sing  me  to 
rest,"  and  Tennyson's  "  Sweet  and  low, 
sweet  and  low,  wind  of  the  western  sea," 
showed  that,  with  proper  cultivation,  a  public 
singer  of  very  high  order  might  be  made  of 
this  poor  blind  girl.  Poor  !  said  I  ?  As  she 
stood,  with  a  faint  added  colour  on  her 
cheek  and  a  slight  tremble  in  some  of  her 
notes,  until  she  forgot  herself  entirely,  and 
sang  out  of  her  peaceful  darkness  as  easily 
and  contentedly  as  a  nightingale  singing  out 
of  a  midnight  wood,  you  hardly  felt  that  she 
was  to  be  pitied  at  all — the  happy  musician, 
to  whom  nature  had  made  so  great  amends 
for  what  she  had  lost. 

Indeed,  pity  was  the  last  feeling  excited, 
or  meant  to  be   excited,  by  this  afternoon's 


doings.  After  an  arithmetical  lesson — quite 
bewildering  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
teachers  and  pupils  went  through,  in  their 
heads,  the  most  abstruse  calculations — Mr. 
Campbell  rose  to  speak.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  him — this  brave  blind  man,  who 
had  originated  and  carried  out  so  much.  I 
wish  I  could  give  his  face,  which  he  himself 
will  never  see  ;  very  "  American,"  but  the 
finest  type  of  American  face.  Keen,  spare, 
shrewd;  at  once  humorous  and  kindly. 
Clearly,  an  energetic  fighter,  a  man  of  one 
idea,  whom  nothing  will  turn  aside  from  his 
purpose  till  he  has  carried  it  out.  The  more 
so  as  his  idea,  and  not  himself,  is  always 
foremost.  He  is  one  of  the  very  rare  instances 
of  an  enthusiast  not  an  egotist. 

He  spoke  entirely  of  his  work,  passing 
himself  over  in  a  single  sentence.  "  For  me,  I 
have  been  blind  from  childhood.  I  was  a  poor 
man's  son.  When  all  the  education  I  could 
get  was  finished,  I  found  it  utterly  inadequate 
to  help  me  to  make  my  way  in  the  world.  I 
determined  I  would  make  mv  way,  and  assist 
others  to  do  it ;  and  I  have  managed  this, 
somehow." 

Such,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  them,  were 
his  words.  The  simple  pathos  of  "  I  have 
managed  it,  somehow,"  with  all  therein  im- 
plied, was  indescribable.  We  fighters — often 
so  terribly  weary,  even  under  God's  blessed 
daylight — can  understand  what  it  must  have 
been  thus  to  go  fighting  on,  in  the  dark. 

Nevertheless,  not  one  word  of  complaint, 
not  one  cry  for  compassion,  either  for  him- 
self or  his  fellows.  "  Do  not  pity  us,"  was 
the  burden  of  all  he  said  ;  "  do  not  pity  us, 
but  help  us,  and  teach  us  how  we  may  best 
help  ourselves."  To  make  the  blind  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible — to  show  that,  though 
one  sense  is  gone,  there  is  infinite  opportu- 
nity for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  four 
others  that  are  left — that  was  the  aim  of  all 
his  teaching,  and  his  pleading  for  the  where- 
withal to  carry  out  that  teaching.  As  he 
spoke,  with  an  earnestness  that  now  and  then 
rose  to  absolute  eloquence,  for  himself  and 
his  pupils,  you  could  perceive,  by  the  faces 
of  the  young  men,  how  they  echoed  him  in 
their  hearts ;  while  among  several  of  the 
young  women,  great  tears  came  tumbling 
down  from  eyes  which,  though  they  could 
not  see,  could  still  weep. 

I  wondered  what  the  audience  thought  of 
it  all — those  fashionable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, caught  in  the  very  height  of  their  Lon- 


don  season,  and  suddenly  placed  face  to 
face  with  an  aspect  of  life,  to  them  certainly 
not  an  everyday  view.  They,  who  are  sup- 
posed neither  to  toil  nor  spin,  brought  oppo- 
site to  these  toilers — toiling  on  through  diffi- 
culties hard  enough  for  us  who  see,  but  to 
them,  in  their  darkness,  almost  insurmount- 
able. Yet  they  can  and  do  surmount  them, 
as  the  sight  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  several 
of  his  teachers,  totally  blind,  like  himself,  yet 
working  out  a  most  useful  and  cheerful  life, 
was  enough  to  show. 

I  wondered,  would  any  of  these  young 
fashionables,  going  home  to  dress  for  dinner, 
pause  to  consider  whether  that  Indian  shawl, 
or  diamond  ring,  or  box  at  the  Opera,  might 
not  be  dispensed  with  for  once,  and  the 
money  applied  to  teach  some  blind  boy  or 
girl,  for  half  a  year,  how  to  earn  his  or  her 
own  bread,  rather  than  eat  the  bitter  bread 
of  charity  ? 

After  various  performances,  musical  and 
otherwise,  five  o'clock  came,  and  the  meeting 
ended  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Marquis 
for  his  hospitality — thanks  well  deserved. 
True,  the  entertainment  would  cost  him 
nothing,  or  what  to  him  was  next  to  nothing, 
except  that  which  rich  people  do  not  always 
give — time,  thought,  and  trouble.  Therefore, 
when  I,  with  the  other  three  or  four  hundred 
of  the  invited  public,  had  taken  our  innocent 
cup  of  afternoon  tea  (out  of  such  dainty 
china!)  in  the  next  room,  I  was  pleased  to 
see,  in  the  room  beyond,  a  long  table,  spread 
with  all  sorts  of  solid  delicacies.  How  the 
young  blind  folks  would  enjoy  them  !  What 
a  feast  they  would  have,  down  to  that 
smallest  little  girl,  and  for  how  long  would 
they  not  remember  the  treat !  No  wonder 
that  (as  I  afterwards  heard)  one  of  the  little 
boys  said  enthusiastically,  when  he  got  home, 
"  I  love  the  Marquis  !  He  is  the  best  gentle- 
man I  ever  knew — except  my  father  ! "  If  I 
were  the  Marquis,  I  think  I  should  have  felt 
quite  proud. 

Before  the  Grosvenor  House  party  sepa- 
rated, Mr.  Campbell  had  announced  that 
there  would  be  a  public  meeting,  presided  at 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  30th  June,  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  same  end — viz.,  to  try 
and  collect  that  ^25,000  for  the  erection  of 
the  College,  the  site  being  promised,  and  he 
having,  wonderful  to  say,  himself  drawn 
out  the  plans.     So,  a  few  weeks  after,  I  found 


myself  in  the  full  whirl  of  City  life,  utterly 
confused  by  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
streets,  and  obliged  to  inquire,  with  sad  hu- 
miliation, "  the  way  to  the  Mansion  House." 
The  amused  policeman  pointed  to  a  side-door, 
round  the  corner,  and  said,  "  There !" 

I  entered,  passing  up  the  staircase  to  a 
room  where,  I  suppose,  half  the  charitable 
works  done  by  the  benevolent  City  of 
London  for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 
have  originated.  Not  a  beautiful  room, 
by  any  means ;  meretricious  in  gilding,  ob- 
noxious in  architecture  and  ornament.  But 
there  was  a  sanctity  about  it,  when  one 
thought  of  the  endless  meetings  held  at 
that  long  table,  "  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lord  Mayor," — of  the  thousands,  nay 
millions  of  money,  which  have  been  there 
subscribed  for  innumerable  sufferers,  the  vic- 
tims of  "plague,  pestilence,  famine,  battle, 
and  murder,"  to  say  nothing  of  fire  and  ship- 
wreck, at  home  and  abroad.  The  boundless 
charity  of  the  great  City  would  cover  all  its 
sins  against  art.  So,  though  in  the  full  room 
the  presence  of  fat  and  fashion,  and  the 
absence  of  beauty  and  taste,  were  rather 
conspicuous,  one  tried  to  see  only  the  great 
number  of  warmly  interested  women,  and 
men,  evidently  bent  on  business,  to  whom 
giving  even  their  time  cost  something,  be- 
cause every  minute  was  worth  so  many 
golden  guineas. 

Therefore,  no  minutes  to  waste.  It  was 
amusing  to  notice  how,  while  at  Grosvenor 
House  the  meeting  announced  for  three  p.m. 
did  not  virtually  begin  till  a  quarter  to  four, 
here,  almost  immediately  after  some  City 
clock  had  struck  thrice,  there  was  announced 
11  The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor," 
and  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  advanced,  and  took 
his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

He  opened  the  meeting  at  once,  address- 
ing "  My  lord," — the  ever-faithful  Marquis  of 
Westminster — at  his  right  hand, — "  ladies, 
and  gentlemen," — of  the  latter  there  was  a 
large  proportion,  very  much  larger  than  at 
Grosvenor  House, — and .  speaking  with  great 
simplicity,  clearness,  and  practicality.  He 
said,  before  he  had  opened  the  doors  of  the 
Mansion  House  in  aid  of  the  Normal  Col- 
lege, he  had  investigated  its  claims  in  every 
possible  way — and  he  looked  like  a  man 
who  would  do  this,  nor  grudge  any  amount 
of  conscientious  trouble  in  examining   tho- 


roughly  whatever  business  he  undertook.  He 
had  examined  everything,  and  considered 
the  College  fully  worthy  of  the  ^25,000 
wanted  to  build  it ;  after  which  he  left  its 
advocacy  to  those  who  knew  all  about  it — 
its  president,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster ; 
and  its  treasurer,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock. 

Thereupon,  these  two  successively  spoke. 
Their  facts  and  their  arguments  were  nearly 
the  same  as  those  given  at  Grosvenor  House, 
especially  the  one  argument — I  think  unan- 
swerable— that,  granting  there  exists  in  the 
community  a  class  necessarily  helpless  and 
dependent,  it  is  wise,  nay  even  economical, 
for  society  to  educate  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
into  independent,  happy  self-help,  than  to 
pension  it  off  in  hopeless  idleness. 

Most  public  meetings  are  very  much  alike, 
but  I  was  struck  with  the  tone  of  this  one, 
the  general  absence  of  "  floweriness "  in  the 
speeches,  their  conciseness  and  point,  and 
the  air  of  business-like  attention  noticeable 
in  all  present — these  much-occupied  City 
men,  who  must  do  even  their  benevolence  as 
briefly  as  possible.  There  was  another  thing 
— a  little  incident  that  accidentally  tested 
the  patient  courtesy  which,  they  say,  makes 
our  English  aristocracy  some  of  the  most 
thoroughly  "  well-bred"  people  in  the  world. 

When  Sir  Rutherford  had  ended  his 
speech,  seconding  the  resolution,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  just  putting  it  formally  to 
the  meeting,  there  rose  up  from  behind  his 
lordship  a  quite  unexpected  vision  of  a  tall, 
thin,  grey-haired,  rather  discontented-looking 
gentleman,  who  "  wished  to  say  a  few  words." 
Of  course  he  said  them  ;  and  thev  consisted 
of  an  angry  protest  against  this  College  for 
arrogating  to  itself  the  credit  of  being  the 
only  musical  school  for  the  blind.  "  Why," 
not  long  ago,"  he  urged,  "  I  was  present  at  a 
performance  of  a  cantata,  or  sonata,  or  some- 
thing— about  the  Prodigal  Son, — done,  and 
done  very  well  too,  by  twenty-five  blind 
people,  pupils  of  the  Society  for  teaching 
the  blind  to  read."  And  then  he  wept  on, 
rather  violently,  to  urge  how  unfair  it  was 
of  the  College  to  put  itself  in  rivalry  with 
old-established  institutions ;  with  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  calculated  to  produce 
all  the  bad  effect  which  fault-finding  usually 
does  produce  on  a  certain  order  of  minds, 
who,  not  having  any  particular  mind  of  their 
own,  are  always  ready  to  side  with  the  last 
speaker.    This  gentleman  might  have  done  a 


good  deal  of  harm,  had  he  not  fortunately 
stood  in  his  own  light  by  a  certain  want  of 
calmness  in  his  asseverations.  As  it  was, 
i  he  ended  there  was  an  awkward  silence. 
1  hen,  very  quietly,  and  in  a  perfectly  cour- 
teous and  unimpassioned  manner,  the  Mar- 
quis rose,  and  also  "said  a  few  words." 

"  He  had,"  he  remarked,  "  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  confirming  all  that  Sir  Thomas 
Gladstone  had  stated  about  this  performance 
of  "  the  Prodigal  Son,"  at  which,  being  an  old 
subscriber  to  the  institution,  he  had  himself 
been  present.  It  was,  however,  an  institution 
for  teaching  the  blind  to  read.  If  to  their 
other  instruction  they  added  music,  so  much 
:hc  better.  He  was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear 
they  were  sending  out  twenty-five  educated 
musicians.  But,"  added  the  Marquis,  "  the 
ma!  College,  being  especially  for  music, 
hopes  to  send  out  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  It  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  existing 
ols,  it  only  adds  to  them  one  more  ;  and 
it  must  feel  extremely  indebted  to  Sir  Thomas 
.'stone  for  giving  an  opportunity  for  this 
explanation." 

Then  came  a  sentence  or  two  from  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  and  another  from  Mr. 
Campbell,  explaining  that  when  he  first  came 
from  America  he  went  to  this  same  institution, 
and  had  been  especially  desired  by  them  to 
start  for  himself,  independent  of  them.  After 
this  the  Lord  Mayor  rose  again ;  the  tempo- 
rary fault-finder  was  silenced  in  a  storm  of . 
hearty  applause,  and  the  hindered  business  j 
of  the  meeting  was  continued  cheerfully. 

Canon  Barry  came  forward  and  said  a  few  | 
energetic   sentences  ;  but  the   speaker  who  ' 
followed  him  was  one  at  whose  appearance 
a   murmur    of    half-suppressed    feeling    ran 
through   the  whole   room.      All  the   world 
sV'jS  Professor  Fawcctt,  M.P.,  and  his  sad  , 

story;  how,  in  the  very  height  of  a  brilliant 
University  career,  in  which  he  was  as  notable 
for  physical  as  for  intellectual  vigour — the  best 
skater,  swimmer,  oarsman— enjoying  life  to 
the  full, — in  the  midst  of  this  a  sudden  acci- 
dent struck  him  with  total  blindness.  How, 
since,  he  has  fought  nobly  on — the  fight  in 
the  dark — till  at  last  there  came  and  stood 
beside  him  what,  I  fancy,  while  men  are 
heroic  and  women  are  loving,  no  blind  man 
need  ever  want,  a  good  wife  to  be  his  eye- 
sight. All  this  is  too  well  known  to  make 
the  mention  of  it  here  either  painful  or  ob- 


jectionable.  When  he  rose  to  his  full  tall 
height,  and  faced  the  audience — that  strong, 
grave,  placid,  sightless  face — everybody 
knowing  who  he  was,  and  why  he  came 
there,  it  was  an  argument  more  powerful  than 
a  hundred  speeches. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  I  could  give  that 
speech  in  all  its  manly  pathos  ;  a  voice  calm, 
brave,  patient,  coming  out  of  that  perpetual 
darkness,  the  mystery  of  which,  strive  as  we 
may,  we  can  never  understand.  No  more 
than  we  can  understand  the  still  deeper 
mystery,  why  it  should  be  so;  or  whether 
it  was  the  better  or  the  worse  for  being,  in 
this  case,  a  darkness  that  fell  at  noon-day. 

Professor  Fawcett  said  it  was  obvious 
enough  why  he  came  here,  to  speak  of  that 
which  he  could  understand ;  adding,  with  a 
simple  dignity  of  accepted  suffering  that 
made  one  feel  ashamed  at  having  ever 
murmured  at  anything — "after  all,  in  spite 
of  every  alleviation — and  none  have  more 
cause  than  myself  to  be  grateful  for  the  un- 
ceasing tenderness  wdiich  is  shown  to  the 
blind — after  all,  it  is  a  lot  hard  to  bear — 
very  hard  to  bear."  Here  the  voice  broke 
a  moment,  the  strong  man's  voice,  so 
proudly  uncomplaining, — then  strengthened 
itself  again  and  went  on  to  argue,  with  an 
earnestness  learnt  out  of  bitter  experience, 
that  the  kindest  thing  which  can  be  done  for 
the  blind  is  to  make  them,  in  every  way,  as 
self-dependent  as  possible. 

"  I  have  often  heard,"  he  said,  "  in  similar 
meetings  to  this,  people  who  would  not  will- 
ingly wound  any  human  being,  use  in  talk- 
ing of  the  blind  a  tone  of  patronising  pity 
which  is   the   most  wounding  thing  of   all. 
Help,  not  pity,  is  what  we  need — sympathy, 
encouragement,    but,    above    all,    practical 
help."     And  then  he  went  on  speaking  much 
as  the  others  had  spoken,  but  out  of  a  know- 
ledge from  which  they  were  shut  out.     He 
was   listened   to   with   a   breathless  silence 
which,  when   he   sat  down,  broke   into   an 
irrepressible  shout  of  applause.     It  must,  I 
think,   have  rung  in  the  heart  of  his  wife, 
who  accompanied  him,  as  she  does  almost 
everywhere,  and  made  her  prouder  than  ever 
of  her  blind  husband. 

The  next  speaker — he  had  good  aquiline, 
what  people  call  "aristocratic  "  features,  and 
that  high,  narrow  shape  of  head  which, 
curiously  enough,  I  have  generally  seen 
associated   with    his   peculiar    phase    of  re- 


ligious  belief — was  easy  to  recognise  as 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  He  began  by  paying  a 
generous  and  respectful  tribute,  "  although 
opposed  in  political  opinions,"  to  Professor 
Fawcett.  What  he  had  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  College  was  said  with  the  clear  concise- 
ness of  a  man  accustomed  to  business,  and 
the  dignir^ed  weight  of  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
conscious  that  his  opinion  was  valuable. 
Throughout  his  speech  ran  a  certain  scriptural 
phraseology  not  surprising  nor  ungraceful  in 
a  man  who  is  known  to  be  deeply  religious 
in  life  as  in  outward  profession.  His  good 
word  for  the  College  was  a  good  thing  to 
have,  i 

So  was  that  of  the  speaker  who  came  next, 
so  different  from  Lord  Shaftesbury  that  the  con- 
trast was  as  striking  as  that  of  the  statues  of 
Pitt  and  Fox  in  the  gallery  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Who  this  gentleman  was  I  have 
at  this  present  writing  not  the  slightest  idea ; 
I  did  not  catch  the  name.  He  was  a  short 
stout  man,  a  man  of  the  people.  His  h's 
were  not  altogether  perfect,  and  he  spoke 
with  a  strong  provincial  accent ;  but  he  made 
a  most  capital  speech — concise,  forcible,  full 
of  earnestness  and  humour.  He  told  how 
he  himself  had  vainly  tried  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  blind  at  the  east  of  London. 
They  were  eager  enough  to  learn.  Brushes 
and  brooms  they  could  make  in  quantities ; 
ready  to  sell,  but  nobody  would  buy. 
"  Sighted  "  workmen  could  make  them  much 
better  and  at  lower  prices.  He  had  spent, 
he  said,  no  end  of  time,  labour,  and  money 
upon  this  school,  and  had  to  give  it  up  as  a 
total  failure.  Then  he  went  lately  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's establishment  at  Norwood  and  found 
it  a  complete  success.  He  didn't  know  how 
it  was,  but  Mr.  Campbell  had  certainly  the 
knack  of  creating  success.  He  urged  earnestly 
the  subscribing  of  this  ^25,000,  which  he 
treated  in  a  light  and  cheerful  manner,  as 
being,  to  the  City  of  London,  a  very  little 
thing.  And  then,  apologizing  for  his  rough 
and  ready  form  of  speaking,  which  was,  in- 
deed, the  most  admirable  form  he  could 
have  chosen,  and  all  the  more  so  from  its 
being  such  a  contrast  to  his  scholarly  prede- 
cessors, the  honest  man  sat  down  amidst 
prolonged  and  hearty  cheers. 

There  were  a  few  more  words  from  another 
city  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  consider  the 


greatest  misfortune  the  blind  had  suffered 
was  in  not  being  able  to  see  the  Shah,  or  the 
Lord  Mayor's  recent  entertainment  to  that 
potentate;  from  one  or  two  others,  evi- 
dently well  known — though,  alas  !  not  to 
me — and  then  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  another  excellent  little 
speech  from  his  Lordship,  the  meeting 
ended.  It  had  not  been  without  its  fruits, 
as  the  number  of  subscriptions  showed.  Sir 
Sydney  Wateriow  announced  that  the  list 
would  still  be  kept  open,  in  that  familiar 
Mansion  House  treasury  which  yearly  receives 
so  much,  and  pours  its  benefits  over  such  a 
wide-extended  field.  Let  us  hope  that  after 
all  our  honest  nameless  friend  may  prove 
right,  and  that  the  long  sum  of  ^£2 5,000  is, 
after  all,  easy  enough  to  gather  in. 

One  thing  I  thought  of  with  an  amused 
pleasure  as  I  threaded  my  way  out  again  into 
the  bewildering  streets,  trying  to  remember 
everything,  so  as  to  tell  the  story  of  these 
two  meetings,  in  the   East  and  West,  in  a 
form  that  would  carry  the  tale  and  the  plea 
as  far  as  possible.     The  idea  of  this  *  Royal 
Normal  Musical  College  for  the  Blind"  is 
entirely  American.     The  Principal  and  most 
of  the   teachers   are  decidedly   "  Yankee  ; " 
the  scheme  itself  comes  from  Boston,  where 
the  Perkins  Institution  furnished  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  instruction  which  has  been 
so    successfully   transplanted   to    Norwood. 
Truly  Brother  Jonathan  need  not  think  we 
are  jealous  of  him  when  we  thus  gladly  accept 
his  helping  hand ;  when  the  great,  the  wise, 
and  the  good  among  us,  welcome  kindly  and 
aid  gladly  this  solitary  blind  American,  who 
wants  to  benefit  our  countrymen  as  he  has 
benefited  his  own.     Shall  we  not  help  him, 
we  that  are  in  the  happy,  cheerful  light, — 
him  and  them,  whether  English  or  American 
matters  not,  who  thus  bravely  go  on  fighting 
in  the  dark  ? 

If  so,  let  any  one  who  chooses  go,  any 
day,  to  those  three  little  houses  in  Paxton 
Terrace,  opposite  the  Low-level  station  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  watch  for  an  hour  or 
two,  the  work  and  the  play  of  the  large  little 
family  there,  in  their  contented  darkness. 
How  happy  they  are — how  merry  even;  how 
earnestly  they  study,  and  how  gaily  they 
-  amuse  themselves,  must  be  seen  to  be  under- 
stood. Having  seen,  let  the  visitor  judge 
for  himself;  and  act  accordingly. 


THE   ACADEMY. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  7,  1877. 
No.  270,  New  Serins. 

The  new  college  buildings  of  the  Normal  Music 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood  are  to  be 
formally  opened  next  Thursday  afternoon,  when 
H.R.H..  Princess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome)  is 
expected  to  be  present. 
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APRIL,    1880. 


CASSELL.   PETTER,   GALPIN   &  CO.:    LONDON,    PARIS  &   NEW   YORK. 

MUSIC    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

WILLIAM    H.    CUMMINGS,    PROFESSOR  OF  SINGING   IN   THE   ROYAL   NORMAL   COLLEGE   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

N  every  age 
and  clime, 
the  blind 
or  sight- 
less have 
c  laimed 
and  re- 
ceived con- 
sideration 
and  sym- 
pathy from 
their  fel- 
low-beings i 
happy  in 
the  posses- 
sion of  a 
perfect  sense  of  vision.  In  days  not  long  past — nay, 
hardly  yet   departed— blindness  was   considered  the 


most  terrible  of  all  human  afflictions,  and  those  who 
suffered  by  the  deprivation  of  sight  were  too  often 
regarded  as  abjectly  dependent  on  the  benevolence  of 
others,  and  almost  compelled  to  degrade  themselves 
into  a  condition  of  pauperism.  The  notion,  too, 
generally  prevailed  that  a  man's  capacity  for  use- 
fulness ceased  to  exist  with  the  extinction  of 
vision. 

When  the  brutal  Emperor  Justinian,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  most  successful 
general,  Belisarius,  the  hands  which  had  vanquished 
the  Persians,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Goths  were 
stretched  out  to  beg  alms  of  the  passers  in  the  street, 
with  the  pitiful  appeal,  "Date  obolum  Belisario."  In 
later  times  substantial  gifts  were  often  bestowed  with 
lavish  hand  upon  sightless  men  and  women,  but  the 
opportunity  for  earning  their  own  honest  living  was 
persistently  denied  them,  on  the  pre-supposed  ground 
of  their  helpless  inability  to  undertake  any  useful 
occupation.  The  beggars'  posts  in  the  churchyards 
and  at  the  street-corners  came  to  be  regarded  as  their 
appropriate  and  only  place,  and  they  were  rigidly 
excluded  from  all  benefit  of  school  or  college.  Who 
can  wonder  that,  thus  condemned  to  idleness  and 
intellectual  darkness,  they,  as  a  class,  presented  a  sad 
spectacle  of  physical  and  mental  degradation  ? 

"  O  loss  of  sight !  of  thee  I  most  complain ; 
Blind  among  enemies,  O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age." 

What  a  picture  ! — penned  by  our  great  poet,  Milton, 
himself  destined  not  long  afterwards  to  taste  the 
bitterness  of  a  "total  eclipse"  of  sight— happily,  in 
his  case,  tempered  by  the  glorious  intellectual  inner 
vision  which  alone  could  rob  the  affliction  of  its  most 
potent  terrors. 

In  1784  the  first  great  effort  to  raise  the  condition 
of  the  blind  was  made  by  Valentin  Haiiy,  a  native 
of  Picardy,  who  founded  the  "  Institut  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  "  (Institution  for  the  Young  Blind)  in  Paris, 
and  there  he  commenced  printing  raised  or  em- 
bossed italic  letters  for  the  use  of  his  scholars.  The 
institution  founded  by  him,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
still  exists,  and  stands  probably  at  the  head  of  all 
kindred  schools  for  the  blind  ;  the  system  of  printing 
invented  by  Haiiy  has,  however,  undergone  many 
modifications  and  improvements,  until  at  length  it 
has  become  superseded  in  Great  Britain  by  the  plan 
invented  by  Moon,  a  blind  man — one  of  the  special- 
ties of  this  system  being  such  an  arrangement  of  the 
raised  characters  as  to  permit  the  reading  of  the 
lines  alternately  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to 
left. 

In  France  a  system  is  now  universally  adopted  in 
which   the   characters   or   letters    are  represented  by 


dots  variously  arranged.  The  invention  is  that  of 
Louis  Braille — who,  like  Moon,  was  himself  blind — 
and,  being  a  pupil  of  the  Institut  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles,  he  introduced  his  method  to  that  esta- 
blishment in  1834,  since  which  date  the  system  has 
very  greatly  spread.  In  France  it  is  the  only  one 
employed  for  both  writing  and  printing,  and  at 
present  it  seems  probable  that  its  use  will  supersede 
all  other  methods  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  Spain.  The  Braille  system  is  largely 
used  in  Germany,  America,  and  England. 

In  the  last  report  issued  by  Mr.  Buckle,  from  the 
York  School  for  the  Blind,  he  says,  "  The  Braille 
point  type  we  find  in  all  our  school-work  to  be  in- 
valuable, and  it  is  now  a  source  of  wonder  to  us 
how  the  education  could  have  been  carried  on 
efficiently  without  it."  At  that  noble  institution,  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  Blind,  situate  at  Norwood,  close  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  Braille  system  has  been  adopted  and 
most  admirably  applied,  not  only  for  ordinary  litera- 
ture, but  also  for  musical  purposes.  It  may  be  well 
to  give  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the  Braille 
system.  Its  arbitrary  signs  are  made  by  the  varying 
combinations  of  six  dots.  As  there  are  sixty-two 
possible  combinations  of  these  six  dots,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  providing  signs  for  the  whole  of  the 
alphabet,  and  for  all  necessary  marks  of  punctuation, 
&c.  For  writing,  a  frame  is  used,  consisting  of  a 
grooved  metal  bed,  containing  ten  grooves  to  the 
inch  ;  over  this  is  fitted  a  brass  guide,  punched  with 
oblong  holes,  whose  vertical  diameter  is  three-tenths 
of  an  inch,  while  the  horizontal  diameter  is  two- 
tenths.  This  perforated  guide  is  fixed  into  a  light 
wooden  frame,  like  the  frame  of  a  common  school 
slate,  which  is  attached  to  the  grooved  metal  bed  by 
hinges.  The  paper  is  introduced  between  the  frame 
and  the  grooved  bed.  The  instrument  for  writing  is 
a  blunt  awl,  which  drives  or  punches  a  little  cap  of 
paper  before  it  into  the  grooves  of  the  bed,  thereby 
producing  a  series  of  small  pits  on  the  side  next  the 
writer.  When  taken  out  and  turned  over,  little  pro- 
minences are  felt  corresponding  to  the  pits  on  the 
other  side.  The  reading  is  performed  from  left  to 
right,  consequently  the  writing  is  from  right  to  left ; 
but  this  reversal  presents  no  difficulty  as  soon  as  the 
pupil  has  caught  the  idea  that,  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing alike,  he  has  to  go  forwards.  The  brass  guide 
has  a  double  row  of  openings,  which  enables  the 
writer  to  write  two  lines  ;  when  these  are  written  he 
shifts  his  guide  downwards,  until  two  little  pins,  which 
project  from  the  under  surface  at  its  ends,  drop  into 
corresponding  holes   of  the  frame,  when   the   writer 


writes  two  more  lines,  and  this  operation  is  repeated 
until  he  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Many  partially  successful  attempts  have  been  made 
at  various  times  to  supply  the  blind  with  a  musical 
notation,  and  indeed  the  ordinary  musical  staff  of  five 
lines  and  spaces  with  the  notes  in  common  use  have 
been  reproduced,  but  the  success  has  not  been 
encouraging ;  and  it  was  left  for  the  Braille 
system  to  provide  efficiency  and  thorough  practic- 
ability in  this  direction  also,  so  that  wherever  his 
printing  and  writing  characters  are  used,  his  musical 
signs  are  sure  to  be  adopted.  The  basis  of  the 
musical  notation  is  the  ordinary  Braille  alphabet 
arranged  in  four  rows  containing  ten  letters  each.  The 
seven  last  letters  in  each  row  represent  the  seven 
musical  notes  ;  those  of  the  first  ro\v  being  quavers  ; 
those  of  the  second,  minims  ;  of  the  third,  semibreves ; 
and  of  the  fourth,  crotchets.  The  sign  for  semibreve 
also  stands  for  semiquaver  ;  that  for  minim,  for  demi- 
semiquaver,  &c.  This  use  of  the  same  sign  in  two 
senses  presents  no  difficulty  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  music,  as  a  bar  consisting  of 
one  semiquaver,  or  of  sixteen  semibreves,  is  an  im- 
possibility. The  notes  therefore  take  twenty-eight 
signs,  and  for  the  other  signs  used  in  music  there 
remain  thirty- three.  Each  sign  occupies  only  the 
space  of  a  single  letter.  Thus  the  blind  are  provided 
with  a  means  for  reading  music,  which  enables  them 
to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  composition  to 
be  studied.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  classical 
music  has  already  been  printed  on  the  Braille 
system  ;  and  when  music  (not  already  printed)  is 
required,  it  need  only  be  read  out  by  a  sighted  person 
for  the  blind  to  write  it  himself  for  future  use :  of 
course  this  dictation  can  be  as  readily  taken  down  by 
fifty  or  a  hundred  blind.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion 
to  teach  the  blind  by  ear,  parrot-like  ;  indeed  this 
system  still  obtains  in  many  establishments,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  attain  perfect 
accuracy  and  high  culture.  Those  interested  in  the 
teaching  of  the  blind  should  visit  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music,  at  Norwood,  a  place 
easily  accessible  to  Londoners.  At  this  College  art- 
cultivation,  especially  as  applied  to  music,  is  carried 
on  with  unremitting  zeal,  and  extraordinary  success. 
An  examination  of  the  pupils  will  show  that  they  not 
only  sing  and  play  the  very  best  and  highest-class 
music,  but  that  they  also  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  and  technical  structure  of  the  pieces 
performed.  The  pupils  are  not  encouraged  to  prepare 
mere    show-pieces    for    public    exhibition,    but    are 


thoroughly  trained  and  grounded  in  all  the  pre- 
liminary work  so  necessary  for  them  in  their  future 
careers,  either  as  performers  or  teachers.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  pupils  at  the  College  generally  exhibit  a 
remarkable  faculty  for,  and  sense  of,  musical  pitch  ;  it 
is  not  therefore  surprising  that  many  of  them  achieve 
great  success  as  pianoforte  tuners.  They  are  trained 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  most  skilful  expert 
from  the  old  firm  of  Broadwood,  and  have  practically 
proved  that  they  can  not  only  tune  and  repair 
pianofortes,  but  that  they  are  also  able  to  turn  out 
most  capital  instruments  of  their  own  manufacture. 
These  pianofortes  sell  for  a  very  reasonable  price,  and 
are  therefore  in  demand  with  those  who  know  how 
admirably  and  carefully  they  are  constructed. 

There  can  tje  no  doubt  that,  with  proper  training 
commenced  in  early  years,  a  blind  man  or  woman 
(both  sexes  are  trained  as  tuners  at  the  Normal  College) 
would  make  a  far  more  accurate  pianoforte  tuner  than 
a  sighted  person.  The  pianoforte  tuner  has  to  control 
vibrations  too  subtle  to  be  recognised  by  any  sense 
except  that  of  hearing.  To  deal  properly  with  them 
the  tuner  must  possess  a  susceptible  organism,  and  a 
sensitive  and  well-trained  ear.  The  loss  of  sight  is 
generally  compensated  for  by  an  acuteness  of  hearing 
which  only  needs  education  to  develop  to  perfection. 
The  fact  is  recognised  in  Paris,  and  in  Boston  (United 
States),  where  blind  tuners  are  in  great  request. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  musical  education  :  we 
cannot  but  notice  the  enormous  increase  of  colleges 
and  academies  for  sighted  persons  which  have 
recently  sprung  up  all  over  the  country.  These  un- 
doubtedly are  the  outcome  of  a  demand  that  the 
musician  of  the  future,  whether  amateur  or  profes- 
sional, shall  be  a  person  of  general  culture  and 
knowledge — any  one  who  may  aspire  to  be  regarded 
as  a  musician  will  be  expected  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  singer  or  player.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  authorities  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  their  pupils  will  have  to  compete  with  sighted 
persons  trained  to  a  high  standard,  consequently  the 
work  of  general  education  is  most  carefully  and  effi- 
ciently pushed  forward.  A  recent  inspection  showed 
that  pupils  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards  were 
able  to  work  out  problems  in  Euclid  and  Algebra, 
and  to  answer  arithmetical,  geographical,  and  other 
questions  in  a  manner  which  would  put  to  the  blush 
many  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education 
at  some  of  our  most  celebrated  public  schools. 

Thanks  to  the  Braille  system,  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  explain,  the  whole  field  of  general 
and  musical  literature  is  now  available  for  the  blind. 


They  can  have  in  their  libraries,  not  only  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  and  Horace,  but  also  the  works  of  Bach, 
Handel,  and  Mendelssohn  ;  so  that  at  any  moment 
the  student  is  able  to  refresh  his  mind,  and  re- 
peruse  a  work  learnt,  perhaps,  years  ago,  without 
calling  to  his  aid  a  sighted  reader. 

The  foregoing  observations  have  chiefly  referred  to 
the  course  of  training  pursued  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  because  there  professedly  the  curriculum  of 

study  is  laid  out  for  the  express  culture  of  music  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  are  no  other 
schools  for  the  blind  in  England  where  music  is 
taught.  One  admirable  institution,  the  Yorkshire 
School  for  the  Blind,  instituted  in  1833,  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  for  the  teaching  of  its  pupils,  but  the 
school  is  deficient  of  many  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  institution  at  Norwood.  According  to  the  last 
printed  report,  signed  by  Mr.  Buckle,  the  able  super- 
intendent of  the  York  School,  "  there  are  at  present 
25  pupils,  17  boys  and  8  girls,  receiving  instruction 
on  the  pianoforte  or  organ,  or  both;"  and  he  adds, 
"  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Musical  De- 
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partment  if  we  had,  as  they  have  at  most  blind  insti- 
tutions, three  or  four  small  rooms,  each  large  enough 
to  hold  a  pianoforte  for  the  pupils'  practice." 

At  Norwood  there  are  upwards  of  forty  rooms,  each 
with  a  pianoforte,  four  of  them  "  grands,"  and  there 
are  also  three  organs,  blown  by  a  gas-engine,  in 
separate  rooms.  When  to  these  advantages  we  add 
the  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  for  attending  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  concerts  in  the  neighbouring 
Crystal  Palace,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Royal 
Normal  College  stands  at  the  head  of  all  others  in  the 
musical  department,  the  particular  study  for  which,  by 
nature,  the  blind  seem  more  especially  fitted. 


ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


AND 
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PRIZE    FESTIVAL,    JULY    1,    1882. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  REV.  CANON  FLEMING,  B.D, 


Lady  Mayoress,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  been  requested  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on 
this  interesting  and  touching  occasion,  where  we  have  all 
had  opportunity  of  judging  for  ourselves  the  nature  of  the 
Institution  whose  claims  are  now,  by  kind  permission,  urged 
in  this  historic  place. 

I  know  not  why  I  have  been  singled  out  to  address  you, 
unless  it  be  that  my  parish  has  in  this  Institution  a  youth — 
Alfred  Baggs.  We  gladly  pay  for  him,  and  this  is  his  third 
year ;  and  if  need  be  we  will  keep  him  in  it  another  year, 
that  he  may  be  completely  furnished  to  go  forth  into  life  as 
an  independent,  self-helping  man. 

My  only  other  qualification  for  addressing  you  is  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege — which  I  believe  any  of  you  may 
have  if  you  will  go  there — of  visiting  this  Institution ;  see- 


almost  to  tears. 


ing  it  in  its  working  dress ;  hearing  lessons  given  on  botany, 
geography,  literature,  mathematics,  and  mechanics ;  and  as 
one  long  engaged  in  education  myself,  I  Will  honestly  admit 
that  a  better  sample  of  school  results  I  have  seldom  heard. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  to  hear  those  who  cannot  see  a 
flower  describe  every  part  of  the  flower  they  hold  in  their 
hand;  though  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
blind  do  not  appreciate  beauty.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  President,  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster— who  is  absent  from  us  to-day  only  on  account  of 
domestic  sorrow — was  looking  at  the  splendid  view  from  the 
windows  of  the  College  over  Norwood,  he  exclaimed  to  Dr. 
Campbell, €  It  is  terrible  to  think  that  you  cannot  see  anything 
of  this.'  And  Dr.  Campbell  made  one  of  his  characteristic 
replies :  6  Your  Grace  is  mistaken.  I  know  every  spot  and 
every  tree  ;  and  while  you  look  at  the  beauties  you  see,  my 
imagination  pictures  the  scene  with  beauties  you  have  never 
dreamed  of.' 

I  must  also  add,  as  one  who  has  spent  more  than  thirty 
years  in  deep  attention  to  the  art  of  speaking  and  the  art 
of  reading,  that  I  have  seldom  heard  Shakespeare  more  intelli- 
gently rendered  than  by  pupils — male  and  female— in  this 
School.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  from  the  excellence  of 
the  music  you  have  heard  to-day,  that  this  College  is  a  con- 
servatoire of  music  only,  and  that  music  is  the  main  thing 
in  it. 

Its  first  aim  is  the  harmonious  development  of  the  moral 
faculties  in  earnest  Christian  character,  as  exemplified  by  the 
two  great  commandments  of  love  to  Grod  and  love  to  man. 
And  then  its  object  is  to  give  to  the  intellectual  faculties  an 
education,  solid,  extensive,  well-balanced,  and  complete. 

And  along  with  these  it  pays  great  attention  to:  physical 
training,  which  gives  the  blind  not  only  health,  but  courage 


tp  overcome  what  to  them  would  be  otherwise  impossible 
difficulties.  ;* 

To  this  they  add  the  culture  of  music,  to  the  results  of 
which  you  have  listened  to-day  with  a  pleasure  that  has,  I 
am  sure,  moved  you  almost  to  tears.  . 

But  if  this  was  all— if  the  benefits  of  this  College  stayed 
here,  it  would  be  little  ;  unless  we  could  point  you  to  after- 
results  in  the  future  of  those  who  go  forth  from  its  walls. 
And  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  80  per 
cent,  or  four-fifths  of  those  who  have  passed  through  this  com- 
plete course  of  training  are  now  entirely  self-sustaining  and 
independent.  Many  of  them  do  more  than  earn  their  own 
support ;  they  support  others.  They  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  Canada,  Tasmania,  Ceylon,  as  well  as  at  home. 
One,  who  was  a  poor  lad  in  Liverpool,  has  for  several  years 
been  organist  at  Aldford,  appointed  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster. 

I  will  not  detain  you  at  this  hour  with  any  lengthened 
speech.  I  have  said  enough  as  to  the  very  solid  work  of  this 
College  and  its  results. 

Let  me  close  by  reminding  you  of  its  claims  and  need. 
It  is  a  national  not  a  local  Institution.  And  it  is  unique. 
It  is  devoted  to  the  necessities  of  a  class  with  whom  we  all 
sympathise. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  our  gracious  Queen  takes  a  tender 
interest  in  it,  as  also  the  Koyal  Family,  who  are  forward 
in  every  good  work,  and  such  generous  benefactors  as  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
possesses  unlimited  means.  But  this  is  not  so.  It  has  not  a 
penny  of  endowment. 

The  Subscription  List  is  small,  and  there  is  a  heavy 
mortgage  of  £12,000  on  the  freehold  property.  The  interest 
on  this  mortgage  is  a  heavy  annual  burden ;  and  I  may  add 


that  the  education  given  at  the  College  is  necessarily 
expensive.  It  must  be  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
heavily  weighted  with  the  total  loss  of  sight  from  the  very 
start  to  the  finish. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  the  City  of  London  to  bring  before 
its  rich  and  generous  men  a  good  cause  and  to  show  its 
need  to  secure  their  support.  I  trust  that  the  City  Com- 
panies, who  distribute  so  largely  to  every  good  object,  will, 
in  the  coming  year,  take  into  their  consideration  the  work 
and  needs  of  this  College. 

And  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  outcome  of  this  meeting 
may  be  to  devise  a  way  in  which  many  who  cannot  be  with 
us  to-day  shall  be  reached,  so  that  the  echoes  of  the  music 
to  which  we  have  listened  to-day  may  reach  far  beyond  these 
walls  of  the  Guildhall. 

We  have  lately  all  held  a  Grand  Festival  of  Charity  foi 
the  sick  poor  on  Hospital  Sunday;  and  I  suppose  one  of 
the  secrets  of  its  success  was  that  those  who  had  enjoyed 
unbroken  health  and  untold  mercies  throughout  the  year, 
gave  a  thank-offering  to  help  God's  sick  ones. 

It  will  be  a  splendid  result  of  this  influential  meeting  if 
all  who  enjoy  the  blessings  which  attend  uninjured  sight 
shall  give  an  annual  thank-offering  to  Him,  of  whom  it  is 
written,  '  God  is  light ';  to  help,  in  the  practical  and  life-long 
methods  I  have  named,  God's  blind  ones — remembering 
that  it  is  also  written, 

4  God  is  Love.5 


Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  London. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    ADDRESSES. 


Rev.  CANON  FLEMING,  B.D.,  Guildhall,  London. 

Lady  Mayokess,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  been  requested  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  this 
interesting  and  touching  occasion,  where  we  have  all  had  opportunity 
of  judging  for  ourselves  the  nature  of  the  Institution  whose  claims  are 
now,  by  kind  permission,  urged  in  this  historic  place. 

I  have  had  the  privilege — which  I  believe  any  of  you  may  have  if 
you  will  go  there — of  visiting  this  Institution  ;  seeing  it  in  its  working 
dress ;  hearing  lessons  given  on  botany,  geography,  literature, 
mathematics,  and  mechanics  ;  and  as  one  long  engaged  in  education 
myself,  I  will  honestly  admit  that  a  better  sample  of  school  results 
I  have  seldom  heard. 

I  must  also  add,  as  one  who  has  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in 
deep  attention  to  the  art  of  speaking  and  the  art  of  reading,  that  I 
have  seldom  heard  Shakespeare  more  intelligently  rendered  than  by 
pupils — male  and  female — in  this  School.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
from  the  excellence  of  the  music  you  have  heard  to-day,  that  this 
College  is  a  conservatoire  of  music  only,  and  that  music  is  the  main 
thing  in  it. 

Its  first  aim  is  the  harmonious  development  of  the  moral  faculties 
in  earnest  Christian  character,  as  exemplified  by  the  two  great 
commandments  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  And  then  its  object 
is  to  give  to  the  intellectual  faculties  an  education,  solid,  extensive, 
well-balanced,  and  complete. 

And  along  with  these  it  pays  great  attention  to  physical  training, 
which  gives  the  blind  not  only  health,  but  courage  to  overcome  what 
to  them  would  be  otherwise  impossible  difficulties. 

To  this  they  add  the  culture  of  music,  to  the  results  of  which  you 
have  listened  to-day  with  a  pleasure  that  has,  I  am  sure,  moved  you 
almost  to  tears. 


But  if  this  was  all — if  the  benefits  of  this  College  stayed  here,  it 
would  be  little  ;  unless  we  could  point  you  to  after-results  in  the  future 
of  those  who  go  forth  from  its  walls.  And  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  state  that  80  per  cent,  or  four-fifths  of  those  who  have  passed 
through  this  complete  course  of  training  are  now  entirely  self-sustain- 
ing and  independent.  Many  of  them  do  more  than  earn  their  own 
support  ;  they  support  others.  They  have  been  highly  successful  in 
Canada,  Tasmania,  Ceylon,  as  well  as  at  home.  One,  who  was  a  poor 
lad  in  Liverpool,  has  for  several  years  been  organist  at  Aldford, 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 

I  will  not  detain  you  at  this  hour  with  any  lengthened  speech. 
I  have  said  enough  as  to  the  very  solid  work  of  this  College  and  its 
results. 

Let  me  close  by  reminding  you  of  its  claims  and  need.  It  is  a 
national  not  a  local  Institution.  And  it  is  unique.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  necessities  of  a  class  with  whom  we  all  sympathise. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  our  gracious  Queen  takes  a  tender  interest 
in  it,  as  also  the  Eoyal  Family,  who  are  forward  in  every  good  work 
and  such  generous  benefactors  as  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  it  possesses  unlimited  means.  But  this  is 
not  so 

It  will  be  a  splendid  result  of  this  influential  meeting  if  all  who 
enjoy  the  blessings  which  attend  uninjured  sight  shall  give  an  annual 
thank-offering  to  Him,  of  whom  it  is  written,  "  God  is  light ;"  to  help, 
in  the  practical  and  life-long  methods  I  have  named,  God's  blind  ones 
— remembering  that  it  is  also  written, 

"  God  is  Love." 


Rev.  A.  BARRY,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sydney,  late  Principal  of  King's 
College,  before  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
at  the  Annual  Prize  Festival  of  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

The  College,  while  it  thankfully  accepts,  while  it  gladly  relies 
on,  this  natural  and  powerful  sympathy,  yet  ventures  to  appeal 
largely,  perhaps  mainly,  to  other  considerations,  of  public  spirit, 
public  duty,  public  interest. 

Its  whole  conception  (in  which  it  stands  out  with  a  certain 
distinctiveness  of  character)  is  to  regard  the  blind,  as  not  a  burden, 
but  an  integral  element  of  the  whole  community — a  class  under 
deprivation  and  disadvantage  indeed,  and  therefore  having  some 
special  claim  for  sympathy  and  aid — but  yet  a  class  which,  having 
received  that  aid,  is  capable  of  self-dependence,  capable  of  claiming 
its  place  in  the  education  and  work  of  the  nation,  capable  in  degree  of 
performing  duties  to  society  and  bearing  some  share  of  the  burdens 
laid  upon  it.     It  is  in  order  so  to  open  the  prison  gates  of  blindness, 
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that  they,  who  might  otherwise  be  helpless  dependents  on  charity 
and  hopeless  burdens  on  society,  may  go  out  into  the  atmosphere  of 
work,  of  freedom,  of  independence,  that  it  asks  the  thoughtful,  as  well 
as  the  kindly,  consideration  of  the  English  people. 

I.  This  leading  conception  is  stamped  upon  all  its  characteristics. 
It  claims  to  be  a  College  of  the  Higher  Education,  crowning  such 
organisations  as  exist  already  for  mere  elementary  education  both  of 
head  and  hand.  For  it  believes  in  regard  to  the  blind  not  only  that 
this  higher  education  is  possible  for  them,  but  that  in  it  they  are  less 
hopelessly  disadvantaged,  than  is  ordinarily  thought,  in  comparison 
with  those  who  see. 

So  the  promoters  of  the  College  have  reasoned.  They  have  felt 
in  some  measure  dissatisfied  with  the  merely  elementary  and  often 
mechanical  training  given  to  the  blind.  There  is  at  this 
moment  an  unmistakable  desire  for  Higher  Education,  not  merely 
for  the  professions  and  occupations  of  life,  but  for  the  cultivation  of 
our  true  humanity  and  as  an  obedience  to  a  Law  of  God  imprinted 
on  our  nature — as  (if  I  may  use  words  spoken  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort  some  twenty  years  ago)  the  recognition  of  "  a  mission  which 
man  has  no  right  to  throw  off" — "a  mission,  by  the  fulfilment  of 
which  he  can  develop  noble  faculties,  and  place  himself  in  harmony 
with  his  divine  prototype."  In  the  progress  towards  this  ideal  they 
have  believed  that  the  blind  can  claim  and  can  hold  their  place.  On 
that  belief  they  have  acted ;  and  you  need  only  go  through  the 
classes  of  this  Institution  and  listen  to  the  character  of  the  teaching 
and  the  learning — you  need  only  read  the  Eeports  of  the  Examiners, 
who  have  even  to  apologise  for  almost  unvaried  eulogy — to  show  that 
their  belief  and  action  have  not  been  in  vain. 

The  College  may  indeed  rightly  appeal  to  some  peculiar  sympathy : 
it  may  perhaps  reasonably  ask  some  special  share  of  that  aid  in  its 
first  starting,  which  almost  all  Institutions  for  Higher  Education 
require.  But  it  desires  to  take  its  place  boldly  among  these,  and  to 
work  with  them  in  its  own  peculiar  function  for  the  completion  of  the 
edifice,  of  which  in  elementary  education  the  foundations  are  now 
broadly  and  firmly  laid. 

II.  But,  while  it  thus  works  on  these  broad  general  lines  of 
progress,  it  yet  naturally  admits  some  peculiarities  of  system  which 
adapt  it  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  work.  It  is  not  only  a  "  Boyal 
Normal  College  "  of  Higher  Education  ;  it  is  an  "  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind."  It  has  been  obvious  to  all  who  have  dealt  with  the 
education  of  the  blind,  that  the  defect  of  eye  must  be  supplied  (as  it 
can  to  a  marvellous  degree  be  supplied)  by  relying  on  the  sister 
senses  of  the  ear  and  the  touch. 

Music  is  made,  in  a  twofold  development,  a  chief  means  of  self- 
support  and  independence  in  the  future.  It  is  taken  up  in  its  higher 
artistic  theory  and  practice  as  a  profession — studied  not  by  ear,  not 
mechanically,  but  in  true  scientific  method — so  that  in  the  musical 
profession  as  teachers,  as  performers,  as  composers,  those  who  have 
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been  trained  here  may  hold  a  not  ignoble  place.  It  is  taken  up  as  a 
skilled  handicraft  in  the  work  of  piano-tuning,  for  which  the  students 
are  here  trained  by  perfect  knowledge  and  power  of  construction  of 
the  piano,  and  on  which  they  bring  to  bear  a  singular  delicacy  of 
ear  and  an  even  greater  delicacy  of  touch.  We  have  testimony  upon 
testimony  to  declare  that  already  its  pupils  are  taking  very  high 
places,  supporting  themselves  without  difficulty,  and  commanding  no 
small  measure  of  support  and  confidence. 

Surely  in  both  directions  the  teaching  in  this  College  has  done 
wisely  and  well.  Whether  in  liberal  or  in  technical  education, 
whether  in  art  or  in  handicraft,  it  has  done  rightly  in  laying  firm 
hold  of  the  power  of  music,  and  by  it  leading  on  through  the  ear, 
those  whom  it  may  not  guide  and  lead  by  the  eye. 

If  we  are  to  realise  the  hope,  which  has  been  nobly  expressed, 
that  the  ladder  of  education  shall  be  set  up  between  the  lowest  and 
highest  grades  of  society,  and  that  no  one  who  has  once  set  his  foot 
on  it  shall  be  prevented  from  climbing  as  high  as  he  has  strength 
and  nerve  to  climb,  it  is  just  this  aid  which  is  needed,  and  which 
is  being  gradually  supplied.  For  those  who  see,  it  is  enjoyed  already; 
from  lower  to  higher  schools,  from  higher  schools  to  colleges,  they 
can  rise  by  this  aid.  What  this  College  asks  is,  that  this  same 
aid  shall  be  given  to  the  blind,  who  need  it  even  more,  and  that, 
for  want  of  it,  the  College  shall  not  be  obliged  to  refuse  those  who 
could  come  to  it  and  profit  by  its  teaching,  but  who,  unaided,  cannot 
afford  to  come.  But  it  needs,  above  all,  a  thorough  understanding  of 
its  position  and  its  aims,  and  a  recognition  by  high  authority  of  its 
value  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  higher  education  of  the  country. 


ARCHBISHOP    OF   YORK. 

The  blind  are  receiving  in  this  Coilege  the  best  education  possible, 
but  endowments  are  necessary,  just  as  they  have  been  found  necessary 
for  the  higher  education  which  is  given  to  the  seeing  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  elsewhere.  The  College  is  performing  a  most  useful  work 
in  affording  so  perfect  a  system  of  education  to  the  blind,  and  thus 
enabling  them  to  rise  to  independent  positions. 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

I  entirely  agree  with  every  word  which  has  fallen  from  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Canon  Barry,  in  urging  that  an  institution 
of  this  kind  is  one  well  worthy  of  support  by  the  community  at  large. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  amongst  the  many  misfortunes  which  may 
happen,  under  the  will  of  God,  to  any  of  us,  none  can  be  greater  than 
he  loss  of  sight.     It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  help  those  who  find 


themselves  in  that  unfortunate  predicament.  At  this  College,  by- 
careful  tuition,  you  give  them  the  means  to  enable  them  in  setting 
out  in  life,  not  to  be  thrown  on  the  care  of  relatives  and  friends,  but 
to  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.P. 

If  we  look  around,  if  we  read  the  report,  if  we  weigh  the  facts,  all 
will  admit  how  great  and  irresistible  is  the  claim  which  this  college,  or 
any  institution  like  it,  has  upon  all  those  who  have  money  to  spare 
and  have  the  heart  to  feel  for  those   classes  of  our   race  who  are 
deprived  of  sight.     Some  may  ask  what  are  the  results.     I  stated  from 
the  report   that   four-fifths  of  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
college  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves  a  life  of  modest  comfort  and 
independence,     I  have  a  memorandum  of  some  of  the  results,  but  by 
no  means  all.     I  am  informed  that  there  are  five  young  women  teach- 
ing in  London  and  earning  from  £70  to  £80  a  year  each,  and  that  one 
is  at  Huddersfield  acting  successfully  as   a  missionary.     There  are 
young  men  in  business  in  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  Dundee,  Edinburgh, 
Torquay,   Darlington,  Sunderland,  Belfast,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Hull, 
Manchester,  Bristol,  Bradford,  and  a  numher  in  and  about  London  ; 
and  there  is  one  in  Canada,  one  in  Ceylon,  one  in  Calcutta,  and  two 
in  Tasmania.     All  these  are  employed  in  some  occupation,  pleasant 
no  doubt  to  themselves,  as  honourable  and  requited  labour  is,  and 
they  are  saved  from  the  pain  of  being  dependent  upon  the  charity  of 
others,  and  of  spending  a   life  of  hopeless  absence  of  interest  in  all 
public  questions  and  in  all  social  life.     It  is  stated  that  more  than  100 
blind  young  men  and  women  are  now  in  good  and  comfortable  posi- 
tions, who  have  passed  through  this  college,  who,  but  for  such  aid  as 
has  been  rendered  to  them  here,  would,  perhaps,   without  exception, 
have  been  living  now  upon  charity.      This  is  a  fact  which  must  come 
home  to  the  minds  of  all. 

The  object  of  the  college  is  to  open  to  the  blind  wider  fields  of 
work  and  usefulness  ;  it  is  to  offer  them  sources  of  independence,  of 
comfort,  of  happiness. 


From  "The  Times,  July  23,  1883. 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bright  when  distributing  prizes  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  will  have  the  effect 
of  directing  an  increased  amount  of  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  educational  establishments  of  the  kingdom. 

Dr.  Campbell  starts  with  the  assertion  that  the  first  step  in  the 
education  of  a  blind  child  should  be  to  correct  the  deficiencies  which 
are  the  natural  consequences  of  its  infirmity.     These  are  mainly  two 
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— timidity,  due  to  the   feeling  of  insecurity   derived  from  past  ex- 
perience of  falls  and  other  difficulties,  and  depressed  vitality,  due  to 
the  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  incidental  to  the  sedentary  habits 
which  the  timidity  itself  induces.      A  blind  child  must  be  taught 
courage  and  self-reliance,  and  must  feel  that  he  or  she  is  expected 
to  display  these  qualities,  and  will  with  difficulty  be    excused   for 
any  unusual  want  of  them.    The  outcome  of  this  idea  is  a  gymnasium 
in  which  the  blind  perform  all  the  feats  usually  accomplished  by  the 
sighted,  and  a  system  of  competition  in  running  and  walking,  the 
exercises  being  fenced  around  with  precautions  which  to  the  sighted 
would  be  unnecessary,  but  which  serve  not  only  to  exclude  accident, 
but  also  to  exclude  any  disheartening  experience  of  the  difficulties 
incidental  to  want  of  sight  on  the  part  of  the  learners.     The  paths 
in  the  college  grounds  are  carefully  planned  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
afford  to  the  blind  the  necessary  guidance,   and  to  enable  them  to 
move  about  with  perfect  freedom  ;    and  they  not  only  run  and  jump 
and  practice  upon  the  trapeze  and  the  horozontial  bar,  but  they  learn, 
also,  to  skate  and  to  swim.     Together  with  this  physical  education, 
the  true  basis  upon  which  the  ultimate  super-structure  is  to  be  raised, 
comes  the  education  of  the  touch,  which  is  accomplished  in  various 
ways,  as  modelling  in  clay.    The  pupils  are  taught  first  to  roll  simple 
balls,  then  to  make  cylinders,  cones,  and  pyramids,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  distinctive  characters  of  each  ;    then  to  model  fruit,  decorative 
patterns,  birds'  nests,  and  other  natural  objects  the  forms  of  which 
are  readily  discoverable  by  the  fingers.     The  modelling  is  succeeded 
by  object  lessons  of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  which  the  children  are 
taught  to  recognise  by  touch  common  things  and  common  textures, 
as  varieties  of  leather,  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  goods.     Writing  by 
the  Braille  system  becomes  an  early  and  important   adjunct  to  the 
teaching,  and  facilitates  the  taking  of  notes  for  future  reference  ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  education  of  the  blind  is 
much  like  that  of  the  sighted,  when  once  the  preliminaries  of  giving 
confidence  and  increased  physical  strength  and  activity  have  been 
successfully  accomplished.     The  pupils  are  then  held  to  differ  but 
little  from  ordinary  children,  except  that,  having  one  sense  the  less, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  those 
which  remain.    How  completely  they  have  been  taught  to  do  this  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
arts  of  music  and  of  tuning,  but  have  already  exerted   their  faculties 
in  various  departments  of  life.     The  principle  of  the  college  is  to  say, 
*  Here  is  a  child  who  is  weighted  by  a  serious  disadvantage  ;   in  what 
way  may  we  reduce  the  effects  of  this  disadvantage  to  a  minimum,  and 
restore  him  or  her  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  level  of  sighted  con- 
temporaries ?  ' 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  practical  effects  of  this  system, 
as#  pursued  at  the  Norwood  College,  are  sometimes  to  develop  in  a 
blind  child  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  and  hence  to  raise  him  to  a 
better  position  than  he  would  have  been  likely  to  attain  if  his  sight 
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had  been  preserved  to  him.  Blindness  in  childhood,  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  instances,  is  the  result  of  disease  which 
skilful  treatment  would  cure  ;  and  it  follows  that  blind  children 
are  most  numerous  among  the  classes  by  which  the  best  medical 
attendance  is  not  immediately  attainable.  If  we  consider,  however, 
how  grievous  are  the  disqualifications  of  the  blind,  even  when  all 
that  is  possible  has  been  done  for  their  improvement,  we  shall  be 
disposed  to  rejoice  that  these  disqualifications  may  in  some  cir- 
cumstances so  operate  as  not  to  be  unmixed  evils,  and  shall  be 
inclined  to  wish  that  Boards  of  Guardians  would  more  frequently 
exercise  the  power  which  a  legal  committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
(Society  has  shown  that  they  possess,  of  paying  from  the  rates  for 
the  thorough  education  of  any  deaf  or  blind  children  within  their 
jurisdiction  whose  parents  are  themselves  unable  to  incur  the 
necessary  expense.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils  at 
Norwood  are  paid  for  according  to  a  liberal  scale,  but  the  majority 
are  maintained  from  other  sources,  as  by  private  benevolence,  scholar- 
ships, and  so  forth.  The  avowed  object  of  the  promoters  has  been 
to  teach  the  blind  children  of  the  poor,  and  to  teach  them  so  well 
that  the  rich  who  have  blind  children  may  seek  to  let  them  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  of  the  institution.  The  result  of  this 
policy  is  that  many  of  the  poor  and  some  of  the  rich  have  been 
well  taught,  but  the  former  have  greatly  preponderated.  Its  work, 
continued  and  extended,  will  probably  lead  to  a  recognition  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  as  a  matter  of  national  concern,  which  ought 
not  to  be  left  either  to  the  capriciousness  of  charity  or  to  the  possibly 
unskilled  endeavours  of  private  enterprise.  A  college  for  the  blind 
which  was  controlled  by  the  Education  Department,  and  to  which 
children  might  be  sent  on  terms  adapted  to  the  resources  of  their 
parents,  would  not  only  afford  a  means  of  alleviating  much  suffering 
and  of  developing  much  ability,  but  it  would  also  form  a  nucleus 
around  which  endowments  would  ultimately  cluster,  and  which  would 
discover  in  what  way  the  faculties  which  remain  after  the  loss  of 
vision  may  with  the  greatest  certainty  be  rendered  available  for  the 
good  of  their  possessors  and  of  the  community. 


From  "The  Spectator." 

Walking  along  Westow  Street,  Upper  Norwood,  the  other 
day,  I  passed  a  blind  man,  doling  out  a  feeble  tune  on  a  wretched 
violin.  He  was  tied  to  a  patient  little  black  dog,  that  held  a  tin 
pail  to  catch  a  chance  coin.  What  a  life  for  a  rational  being !  the 
tiny  brute  by  his  side  both  independent  and  helpful,  but  the  strong 
man  neither !  A  few  rods  further  on,  I  reached  the  high  brick  wall 
of  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Boyal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind,  and  there  flashed  over  me  the  extreme 
contrast  between  this  man  and  the  happy  pupils  there,  although 
many  of  them  came  from  the  same  grade  of  society  as  he.    It  is  not 
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so  much  that  they  are  now  sheltered  and  cared  for,  that  they  are 
now  busy  and  contented,  but  that  they  will  go  away  as  real  men  and 
women,  to  support  themselves  and  to  mingle  freely  with  others  in 
intelligent  intercourse,  with  their  four  senses  so  well  developed  and 
trained  as  to  make  them  cheerful  and  successful  fellow- workers  with 
the  ordinary  owners  of  five 

I  have  often  been  the  other  side  of  that  brick  wall,  and  know  how 
pleasant  it  is  there.  Gentle  reader,  go  yourself  some  Thursday 
afternoon  and  see.  It  is  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Crystal 
Palace,  near  which,  with  its  musical  advantages,  this  college  was 
purposely  located.  Entering  the  arched  gateway,  you  would  look 
down  a  terraced  hill,  its  rich  green  diversified  by  gay  flowers  and 
picturesque  groups  of  trees,  with  great  clumps  of  rhododendron  and 
hedges  of  hawthorn  and  laurel.  At  the  top  is  a  light-gray  building, 
known  as  "  the  Mount."  You  may  not  think  it  means  much  to  these 
blind  people  that  pretty  tiles  peep  through  luxuriant  ivies  on  its  corner 
tower,  that  the  sun  streams  into  it  widely  through  generous  windows, 
and  that  a  fair  prospect  stretches  far  westward.  But  those  who  live 
with  the  blind  learn  that  the  presence  of  beauty  does  influence  them 
as  much  as  those  who  see.  Experience  proves  that  for  them  also 
does  it  stimulate  the  imagination,  refine  the  taste,  and  give  cheerful 
pleasure.  And  do  not  the  blind,  in  their  narrower  path,  need  this  yet 
more  than  others  ? 

Going  down  from  "  the  Mount,"  you  pass,  near  it,  on  the  left,  the 
cozy  little  home  of  Dr.  Campbell,  the  Principal  of  the  College. 
A  few  terraces  below,  still  more  to  the  left,  is  a  four- storied  new 
building,  more  simple  than  "  the  Mount,"  yet  pleasing  with  its  arches 
and  gables.  At  the  extreme  left,  before  reaching  this,  is  a  large 
open-air  gymnasium.  It  is  fun  to  see  the  boys  swarm  up  those  ropes, 
hang  headlong  from  the  swings,  and  turn  somersaults  on  the  soft  floor 
of  tan.  And  hear  their  merry  shouts  !  Are  those  active,  happy 
creatures  really  blind?  To  any  stranger's  eye,  these  many  stair- 
cases, and  paths,  and  banks,  and  bridges,  seem  to  lead  at  random 
into  the  basement  or  the  second  story  of  any  of  the  three  main 
buildings  on  the  terraced  hillside,  yet  these  sightless  boys 
and  girls  dash  along  unerringly,  at  full  speed.  Sometimes 
you  hold  your  breath  to  see  them,  but  nothing  happens.  Any 
of  them  will  show  you  round  the  pretty  garden,  if  you  choose, 
and  tell  you  which  they  like  best  of  the  bright  flowers 
bordering  its  strips  of  velvet  lawn ;  and  perhaps  they  will  ask 
you  to  sit  down  under  the  spreading  arbutus-tree  which  his 
Grace  a  certain  Duke  says  is  the  finest  that  he  knows.  Their 
faces  will  brighten  as  you  exclaim,  "What  a  beautiful  view!  "  for 
they  feel  as  if  they  saw  it  also,  having  so  often  heard  it  described ; 
and  their  trained  ears  hear  meanwhile,  what  yours  do  not,  as 
the  breeze  sweeps  through  the  variously- sounding  branches  of  the 
many  sorts  of  trees  grouped  here  and  there.  Some  of  these  trail 
on  the   ground,  in  marked  contrast  with  the   tall,  straight  pines, 
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the  quaintly  stiff  Japanese  evergreens,  the  sturdy  tulip  and  catalpa,  and 
others  of  more  familiar  mien.  Below  the  garden  is  "  the  Meadow,"  so 
called,  a  smooth  plot  of  turf,  with  not  so  much  as  a  shrub  to  prevent  a 
blind  child's  running  to  his  heart's  content.  It  is  bounded  by  a  shaded 
gravel  walk,  and  every  boy  and  girl  here  knows  that  "ten  times  round 
the  Meadow  "  twice  a  day  is  no  small  exercise.  At  the  four  corners 
are  laid  boards,  to  tell  the  foot  when  to  turn.  For  the  blind  manager 
here  knows  better  than  a  "  sighted  "  person  how  to  help  these  pupils 
to  learn  accuracy  and  confidence  in  their  movements.  It  is  the 
evident  purpose  of  every  arrangement  of  the  school  to  teach  real 
independence,  both  in  feeling  and  in  act,  to  reduce  to  the  minimum 
the  inequality  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing.  The  untrained 
blind  certainly  are  not  agreeable  to  live  with.  They  do  spill,  and 
blunder,  and  fumble;  they  are  liable  to  be  careless  in  dress,  and 
to  distort  their  features  with  annoying  frankness.  Pupils  here 
are  taught  to  overcome  all  such  faults,  and  to  walk  fearlessly,  with 
erect  heads.  They  learn  to  sew  and  to  use  ordinary  tools,  and  are 
otherwise  made  to  feel  as  responsible  as  others  are.  Their  blindness 
is  not  ignored,  but  is  is  squarely  faced,  and  used  as  an  incentive 
to  extra  effort. 

They  do  not  need  "  pity,"  as  that  word  is  generally  understood  ; 
they  want,  instead,  intelligent  sympathy,  which  shall  appreciate  not 
only  their  trials,  but  the  joys  they  have  in  common  with  the  seeing, 
whenever,  in  common  with  the  seeing,  they  can  use  their  equal  right 
to  activity  and  knowledge.  They  are  happy,  because  they  are  busy  in 
work  that  arouses  interest.  Learn  a  lesson  from  their  speaking  faces, 
and  when  you  go  home,  think  farther  about  this  matter  of  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

As  a  basis  for  good  musical  attainments,  a  good  general  education 
is  requisite.  If  it  even  be  remembered  how  little  access  to  literature 
the  blind  as  yet  have,  as  much  from  the  fewness  as  from  the  expen- 
siveness  of  books  in  embossed  type,  it  will  be  evident  that  for  them, 
yet  more  than  for  the  seeing,  is  definite  instruction  needed,  both  to 
awake  and  to  inform  the  mind.  Even  physical  training  is  more 
necessary  for  a  blind  child  than  for  his  sighted  brother,  on  account  of 
the  more  restricted  freedom  of  his  plays,  and  the  lack  of  equal  stimulus 
to  action.  Who  expects  much  from  the  blind?  Yet  it  would  be  an 
exceptional  vivacity  which,  even  without  shackles,  should,  of  its  own 
unaided  force,  accomplish  much  with  no  demand  made  upon  it.  It  is 
not  natural  for  water  to  run  up-hill,  though  modern  science  can 
lift  it  there  when  the  need  arises.  Something  like  this  must  be  done 
for  the  help  of  the  blind  by  means  of  their  education.  Later  they  will 
help  themselves,  and  oh,  how  gladly !  but  how  can  they  work  till  you 
give  them  tools  ?  An  education  is  the  one  thing  asked  for,  and  since 
the  expenditure  for  it  lasts  through  the  few  years  of  youth  only,  it 
were  far  better  than  the  entire  or  even  partial  maintenance  of  the 
blind  for  life,  even  if  economy  alone  urged  a  reason.  But  humanity 
sees  also  an  unfortunate,  cheerless  class  of  its  fellow- souls  rendered 
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happy  and  helpful,  and  is  repaid  a  thousand-fold  in  the  examples  of 
bravery,  of  indomitable  perseverance,  and  of  a  truly  sunny  spirit 
outshining  all  the  darkness  of  circumstance,  which  the  blind  always 
show  when  given  a  fair  chance. 

But  let  us  look  frankly  at  the  cost  of  this  education,  or  we  may  give 
only  the  husk,  instead  of  the  full  grain.  The  apparatus  for  their 
instruction  is  expensive,  and  must  remain  so,  the  demand  for  it  being 
comparatively  small.  For  a  musical  college  are  required  musical 
instruments  in  good  supply,  and  first-class  musical  professors.  Lack 
in  these  would  mean  failure.  For  the  musical  education  of  a  blind 
person  is  his  business  capital,  and  must  be  such  as  will  enable  him  to 
stand  his  ground  with  sighted  competitors.  To  be  ''penny-wise" 
would  indeed  be  "  pound-foolish  "  here.  Mrs.  Craik  says  of  the 
College,  after  a  personal  visit: — "Those  who  require  to  earn  their 
bread  are  here  made  capable  of  earning  it,  while  those  to  whom 
fortune  has  been  more  liberal  are  helped  to  an  education  which  makes 
the  blind  almost  equal  to  the  sighted,  and  enables  them  not  only  to 
enjoy  life,  but  to  use  it." 


PBUCIPAL  CAMPBELL,  LLD. 

Physical  Training. 

Many  suppose  that  the  Eoyal  Normal  College   has  received  only 
the  best  and  most  talented  pupils.     The  cause  of  the  blind  demands 
that  this  error  should  be  dissipated.      While  it  is  true  that  several  of 
the  provincial  schools  have  sent  up  some  of  their  most  talented  pupils 
to  the  College,  it  is  equally  true  that  many  of  our  most  successful 
pupils  did  not  possess  more  than  average  ability.     They  were  poor 
waifs  when  they  entered  the   College,  and   came  without   previous 
training.     It  has  generally  required  as  much  effort  to  overcome  their 
habits  of  idleness  and  indolence,  as  to  give  them  the  training  for  their 
special  avocations.     As  a  rule,  the  vitality  of  the  Blind  is  below  the 
average  vitality  of  seeing  persons,  and  any  system  of  education  that 
does  not  recognise  and  overcome  this   defect  will  be  a  failure.     The 
lack  of  physical  power  leads  to  indolence,  timidity,  and  discouragement. 
The  Blind  must   be  roused  from   their  willingness  to   depend   upon 
others,  and  made  to   believe  in  the  possibility  of  independence  and 
success.      "  The  great  difference  between  men,  the   feeble  and  the 
powerful,  the  great  and  the  insignificant,   is  energy  and  invincible 
determination,  a  purpose  once  fixed  and  then  death  or  victory.     That 
quality  will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  this  world,  and  no  talents, 
no  circumstances,  no  opportunities  will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a 
man  without  it."     It  is  this  lack  of  energy   and  invincible  determi- 
nation, not  the  want  of  sight,  that  has  caused  so  many  failures  among 
the   Blind.      What   will   supply   the   motive   power  ?     In   my  long 
experience  with  the  Blind,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  I  have 
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found  nothing  that  will  rouse  the  indolent,  and  encourage  the  timid,  but 
physical  training  ;  it  is  the  lever  which  gives  force  to  all  other  educa- 
tion.    We  have  distinguished  lecturers,  able  professors,  skilful  masters 
and  enthusiastic  teachers,  but  without  a  thorough  system  of  physical 
training,  based  upon  a  careful  observance  of  the  laws  of  hygiene,   our 
percentage  of  practical  success  would  be  much  less.      Some  of  the 
most  successful  pupils  that  ever  left  Norwood  came  to  us  idle  and 
indolent  boys  and  girls  without  any  fixed  purpose.     The  struggle  was 
long  and  sharp  but  they  are  to-day  living  examples  of  the  principles 
we  are  advocating.     Would  that  I  could  impress  upon  all  that  are 
interested  in  the  Blind,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  fact  that  a  blind  man  who  has  received  a  mechanical 
training,   general   education,    or   even   musical   instruction    without 
physical  training,  is  like  an  engine  provided  with  everything  necessary 
except  motive  power.     Even  a  well-ordered  gymnasium  and  enthu- 
siastic  teachers   are   not    sufficient ;    ample    playgrounds,    skilfully 
arranged  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Blind  are  essential. 
If  possible,  swimming,  rowing,  and  skating  should  be  included. 


The  Training  of  Young  Children. 

The  blind  are  often  injured,  and  their  capacity  much  impaired, 
some  of  them  even  ruined  for  life,  through  the  ignorance  and  mistaken 
kindness  of  their  friends  during  early  childhood. 

It  is  clearly  obligatory  upon  all  persons,  whether  sighted,  blind, 
or  deaf  and  dumb,  to  endeavour  to  make  the  best  use  of  whatever 
powers  God  has  given  them.  It  is  the  object  of  all  true  education  to 
call  into  action  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  faculties.  To  develop 
a  true  and  harmonious  character,  we  must  give  careful  attention  to 
the  smallest  details.  The  education  of  blind  children  should  com- 
mence as  soon  as  they  can  understand  that  their  actions  please  or 
displease  those  who  love  them. 

Instead  of  being  indulged,  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  more 
careful  and  stricter  discipline  than  other  children.  They  should 
be  taught  how  to  dress,  wash,  and  feed  themselves.  Many  parents 
allow  them  to  use  their  fingers  at  the  table,  or  at  best  give  them 
a  spoon  ;  this  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake.  They  will  be  spared 
much  mortification  during  their  whole  life  if  they  are  early  taught,  in 
the  most  particular  manner,  how  to  use  a  knife  and  fork. 

In  those  things  in  which  they  will  naturally  be  awkward,  let 
them  have  a  few  minutes  every  day  for  special  instruction.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  make  their  blindness  an  excuse  for 
inattention  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  society. 

The  kind-hearted  mother  will  confer  a  blessing  on  her  blind 
child  by  training  it  to  be  useful.     It  will  be  easier  for  her  to  go 
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for  her  work-basket,  newspaper,  or  book,  than  to  direct  the  little 
one  where  to  feel  for  them ;  but  let  her  persevere  in  this,  and  patience 
will  have  its  reward. 

When  it  has  playthings,  those  only  should  be  selected  which  will 
either  require  the  exercise  of  thought  or  tend  to  develop  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  the  fingers. 

The  perceptive  faculties  should  be  carefully  cultivated.  This  may 
be  done  in  various  ways. 

Interest  the  child,  not  only  in  the  purchase  of  his  own  clothing, 
but  also  in  that  of  other  members  of  the  family.  When  he  has 
learned  to  distinguish  between  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  goods, 
he  will  very  soon  recognise  the  slightest  difference  in  the  quality  of 
cloth  and  other  articles.  When  a  suit  or  dress  has  to  be  purchased, 
let  him  carefully  examine  various  samples ;  tell  him  the  price  of  each, 
and  point  out  their  good  and  bad  qualities. 

When  walking  with  the  child  we  should  speak  of  everything  we 
see.  Any  object  will  do  for  a  lesson — a  fountain,  a  sign,  a  tree,  a 
bird,  a  horse,  beautiful  fleecy  clouds,  the  gathering  storm,  the  re- 
turning sunshine,  the  springing  grass,  or  the  opening  flowers ;  all 
will  furnish  topics  for  interesting  stories  to  the  little  blind 
listener,  who  unaided  can  only  measure  the  length  of  his  arm  about 
him. 


■  »  * 


EMPLOYMENT    OF    THE   BLIND. 


Since  January,  Dr.  Campbell  has  received  letters  from  41  old 
pupils,  whose  aggregate  earnings  amount  to  upwards  of  £4,500 
per  annum. 

February,  1885. 


R.    MOEGAN,    PRINTER,    WESTOW    STREET,    UPPER    NORWOOD. 


2£oyat  normal  College 
2tca6emy  of  Hlustc  for  tf)e  3lino, 

1         '  >ijiji..  .11.11  i. 

UPPER  NORWOOD,  S.L 
>* SB ;« 

" POSSESSING  GOD'S  GREATEST  BLESSING,  SIGHT,  MAY  I 
ASK  YOU  TO  REMEMBER  THE  SIGHTLESS." 

N  these  words  our  late  President,  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  closed  the  last  appeal  he 
made  on  behalf  of  the  College. 

We  now  urgently  appeal  for  help,  because,  in  common 
with  other  charities,  the  income  of  the  College  is  suffering 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  We  appeal  to  those  who  have  so 
nobly  aided  the  effort  on  behalf  of  the  widow  and  orphan  to 
remember  our  National  Work  for  the  Blind,  and  not  allow 
that  work  to  be  crippled  for  lack  of  Annual  Subscriptions. 

A  pitying  public  is  still  too  apt  to  think  of  the  Blind 
as  a  helpless  pauper  class,  to  be  made  comfortable  by 
charitable  doles,  and  does  not  recognise  that  we  are  appealing 
in  the  cause  of  education,  for  at  least  an  equal  chance  with 
the  Seeing.  The  Blind  have  stronger  claims  than  others, 
because  they  start  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  race  of  life ; 
because  they  carry  a  burden  in  their  infirmity ;  because  they 
come  mostly  of  poor  and  humble  parents ;  and  because,  with- 
out special  instruction  and  training,  they  are  almost  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  become  a  public  charge.  They,  more  than 
all  others,  need  instruction.    More  than  all  others  they  have 


a  claim  upon  the  public  for  it,  because,  without  it,  they  are 
doomed  not  only  to  mental  as  well  as  bodily  darkness,  but  to 
certain  dependence.  The  burden  of  their  support  keeps  their 
family  poor,  and  upon  the  death  of  their  parents  they  almost 
surely  fall  upon  the  public  for  maintenance. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  has  demonstrated  that  the 
Blind  can  be  well  instructed,  made  self-supporting,  and  useful 
citizens;  it  shows  the  successful  results  of  its  labours  in 
scores  of  teachers,  organists,  and  pianoforte  tuners,  who  are 
gaining  a  good  living. 

The  Certificated  Graduates  who  have  left  the  College 
earned  last  year  about  £26,000  for  their  own  support  and 
those  dependent  on  them.  The  great  majority  of  these 
pupils  were  drawn  from  the  poorest  classes ;  their  education 
has  been  their  only  capital ;  but  for  the  education  afforded 
them  they  would  to-day  be  charity  pensioners. 

In  addition  to  Annual  Subscriptions,  we  earnestly  ask 
for  Special  Donations  towards  paying  off  our  Mortgage  of 
£15,000. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  Blind  of  this  country  and  this  is  my  last  great 
effort  to  further  improve  the  condition  of  my  class. 

Will  you  help  us  ? 

F.  J.  CAMPBELL,  LL.D., 

Principal. 
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REPORT     OF 
ANNUAL    MEETING. 

Reprinted  from  the  '  *  Norwood  Review"  March  3rd,  1888. 

The  annual  meeting  af  the  Eoyal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  Grosvenor 
House,  Upper  Grosvenor- street.  The  Duke  of  West^ 
minster  president  of  the  institution,  presided,  and 
there  was  a  good  attendance. 

The  reports  having  been  read,  thejehief  features 
of  which  were  the  testimony  of  Mr.  August  Manns, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Rice  Byrne,  and  the  attention  to 
physical  training.  The  Dake  of  Westminster  said 
that  from  a  small  beginning  15  years  ago  the  in- 
stitution had  made  marvellous  progress,  and  its 
operations  had  been  attended  with  great  success, 
thanks  largely  to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Campbell,  the 
principal.  Though  a  high  state  of  efficiency  had 
been  reached,  yet  Dr.  Campbell  was  not  satisfied,  but 
wanted  something  more,  and  from  what  he  (the 
Duke  of  Westminster)  knew  of  him  he  was  likely  to 
further  succeed.  The  highest  number  of  pupils  in 
the  college  during  the  past  year  was  170.  Nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  reports  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Byrne  and  Mr.  Manns  as  to  the  instruction 
in  the  institution.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
physical  training  of  the  pupils,  but  one  wondered 
how  the  pupils  could  row  in  boats,  ride  on  tricycles, 
and  skate  without  accidents.  The  remarkable  im- 
munity from  accidents,  however,  was  due  to  the 
admirable  precautions  taken.  Physical  exercise  was 
very  essential  to  blind  persons,  who  were  usually  of 
low  vitality.  The  placing  of  the  pupils  in  situations  on 
leaving  the  college  was  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  the 
committee.  Hitherto  the  committee  nad  been  able 
to  place  their  pupils  out  with  great  aivantage,  en- 
abling them  to  get  in  most  cases  adequate --and  in 
some  instances  very  high — salaries.  Thus  the 
pupils  were  enabled  to  support  themselves  in  after  life. 

Miss  Hughes  (principal  of  the  Training  College, 
Camhridge)  said :  Your  Grace,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,— I  have  been  asked  to  move  "  That  the  reports 
of  the  executive  committee  and  principal  as  now 
read  be  adopted  and  circulated."  I  feel  that  my 
special  mission  here  t  )-day  is  to  bear  testimony  as  a 
practical  teacher  to  the  educational  value  of  the 
work  which  is  being  done  at  the  Normal  College. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  great  economic   gain  that  blind 


men  and  wom^n,  instead  of  being  burdens  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  relations,  are  helped  to  become 
self-supporting.  Cut  off  as  they  must  be  from  some 
of  the  pleasures  open  to  us,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  think 
that  they  need  not  be  cut  off  from  the  pleasure  and 
the  invigorating  effect  of  securing  their  own  living  by 
honest  toil.  Each  British  subject  also  who  is  capable 
of  supporting  himself  adds  to  the  safety  and  to  the 
strength  of  the  empire,  and.  the  economic  aspect  of 
the  college  appeals  strongly  to  the  economist,  the 
social  reformer,  and  the  p  >litician.  But  I  am  chiefly 
a  teacher,  and  as  such  am  more  capable  of  testing 
thp  purely  educational  aspect  of  the  college,  although 
I  am  duly  asvare  of  the  fact  that  the  technical  part 
of  the  work  done  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
purely  educational  part,  and  I  believe  that  Dr. 
Campbell's  pianoforte  tuners  are  good,  chiefly  because 
he  first  tries  to  make  them  intelligent,  and,  secondly, 
teaches  them  how  to  tune  pianos.  I  h  >pe  in  the 
immediate  future  England  will  do  much  for  the  tech- 
nical education  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  but 
unless  we  follow  the  rule  which  is  obeyed  at  Upper 
Norwood,  and  base  our  technical  e  lucation  on  a 
solid  substructure  of  general  education,  it  will  not 
be  of  much  value  even  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point. It  is  part  of  my  duty  as  the  head  of  a  training 
college  to  wander  up  and  down  the  land  and  see  many 
schools,  and  come  across  many  teachers.  I  am 
always  on  the  alert  to  find  schools  where  the  best 
methods  are  followed  and  teachers  who  are  in 
advance  of  the  majority.  I  found  such  a  scheme 
and  such  a  teacher  when  I  paid  my  first  visit  to 
Dr.  Campbell  at  Upper  Norwood.  I  have  been 
reading  with  great  interest  the  report  of  the  college, 
but  I  think  it  is  possible  to  read  the  report  and  not 
realise  how  excellent  is  the  educational  work  which 
is  being  done.  I  will  even  venture  to  say  that  it 
may  be  possible  even  to  visit  the  college,  if  one  has 
not  paid  special  attention  to  education,  and  scarcely 
be  aware  of  superiority  of  teaching  there  to  that  of 
many  of  our  schools.  This  is  why  I  venture  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  educational 
principles  (adopted  in  theory  by  the  majority  of 
educationalists,  but  by  no  means  universally 
practised  in  our  schools)  are  being  carried  out  in  the 
college  for  the  blind  :  1st,  that  health  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment, and,  further,  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
physical  exercise  and  a  considerable  variety  of 
exercise  is  absolutely  necessary  for  good  health. 
You  will  find  in  the  report  most  interesting  details 
about  the  physical  education  of  the  college.  Would 
that  the  pupils  of  every  school  in  England  had  equal 
advantages  under  this  head  with  the  blind  boys  and 
girls  at  Upper  Norwood !  Would  that  our  pupils 
could  regard  their  schools  not  only  as  a  place  for 
arithmetic,  Latin,  science,  &c,  however  delightful 
these  may  be,  but  also  places  for  swimming, 
rowing,  cycling,  roller  skating,  gymnastics,  and  any 
number  of  games  !  2nd,  that  all  teachers  should  be 
trained.  This  principle,  accepted  at  Upper  Norwood, 
is  by  no  means  universally  accepted  in  our  English 
schools,  but  I  hope  the  time  will  come,  and  come 
soon,  when  parents  will  refuse  to  trust  their  children 


to  teachers  who  have  so  little  realised  the  importance 
and  the  difficulty  of  their  work  that  they  have  dared 
to  begin  if  without  any  special  preparation.  Mean- 
while, it  is  very  satisfactory  that  Dr.  Campbell 
endeavours  to  get  the  best  trained  teachers. 
The  third  principle  to  which  I  shall  draw  your 
attention  is  this  :  that  teaching  to  be  effective  as 
possible  should  be  such  as  to  fit  the  gradually 
developing  child's  mind,  and  that  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  done  by  the  laws  which  govern  that 
development  being  understood  and  applied  to  the 
processes  of  teaching.  This  is  being  done  at  the 
college  for  the  blind  to  an  extent  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  as  yet  unusual,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
a  practical  suggestion  that  was  made  to  me  by  a 
great  educational  authority.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
comforting  to  think  that  the  blind  clildren  of  the 
less  favoured  classes  have  great  educational  advan- 
tages, but  blindness  is  no  respector  of  persons,  it 
falls  on  the  children  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  the 
children  of  the  poor ;  on  the  child  of  the  hard- 
working professional  man  as  on  that  of  the  hard- 
working artisan.  Frequently  a  man  cannot  afford 
to  have  a  special  teacher  for  his  blind  child,  and  it 
is  far  better,  I  think,  that  a  blind  child  should  be 
taught  with  the  others  to  forget  it  is  blind.  I  think 
that  a  well-educated  lady,  who  understands 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  teaching,  would  soon 
learn  under  a  competent  teacher  the  special  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  under  special  conditions 
of  blindness.  If  I  live  long  enough,  I  hope  some 
day  to  arrange  so  that  some  of  my  own  students 
may,  if  they  wish,  obtain  this  training,  and  thus  be 
able  to  take  posts  in  private  families  where  there  is 
a  blind  child.  It  was  only  after  I  had  seen 
the  scientific  teaching  at  Upper  Norwood  that 
I  thought  such  a  plan  feasible,  as  I  saw 
that  Dr.  Campbell  was  simply  carrying  out 
under  somewhat  special  conditions  the  very 
principles  of  teaching  that  I  was  lecturing  on  at 
Cambridge.  There  is  another  striking  character 
of  the  college  to  which  I  must  refer,  viz,  the  earnest, 
enthusiastic  spirit  which  pervades  it.  That  earnest 
enthusiasm,  even  without  scientific  knowledge,  would 
do  great  good  ;  and  combined  with  knowledge,  the 
effect  is  excellent.  I  have  never  been  to  the  college 
without  coming  away  stronger  to  fight  against 
mental  and  moral  blindnes.  Every  one  of  us  have 
ideals  towards  which  we  are  ever  struggling,  and  in 
the  better  moments  of  our  life  these  ideals  shine  out 
bright  and  clear,  but  after  they  get  blurred  and  faint. 
My  ideal  of  a  perfect  school  and  a  perfect  teacher  is 
always  clearer  and  brighter  when  I  have  been  to  the 
Upper  Norwood  college,  and  I  can  pay  no  higher 
compliment  to  any  educational  establishment.  It 
is  a  great  work  that  Dr.  Campbell  is  doing  there, 
and  in  order  to  carry  out  a  great  work  you  must 
have  excellent  conditions ;  but,  alas  !  the  excellent 
conditions  cannot  be  obtained  without  money.  I  know 
personally  what  it  is  to  have  educational  ideas  that 
you  cannot  put  into  practice  because  of  poverty,  there- 
fore I  can  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject  and  implore 
you  never  to  allow  the  great  work  at  Norwood  to  be 
hampered  for  want  of  funds.  There  is  very  much 
about  this  work  which    specially  appeals  to  one's 


sympathies.  There  are  some  sorrows  which  we  can 
scarcely  realise  unless  we  have  ourselves  experienced 
them  ;  but  the  affliction  of  blindness  is  not  one  of 
these.  We  know  that  so  much  of  the  raw  material 
of  our  knowledge  comes  by  means  of  our  eyes,  and 
that  so  much  of  our  pleasures  are  the  result  of  what 
we  see  that  we  are  able  to  realise  something  of  the 
loss  which  is  the  result  of  blindness.  The  very  best 
gift  we  can  give  to  anyone,  and  the  only  gift  which 
can  never  pauperise  is  the  gift  of  a  good  education. 
It  is  specially  appropriate  that  this  should  be  given 
to  those  whom  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  place  in  a 
narrowed  world.  There  is  much  in  our  present  sur- 
roundings to  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  past. 
All  students  of  history  must  be  reminded  here  of 
the  great  deeds  done  by  England  in  the  past.  What 
will  be  her  history  of  the  future  ?  Some  years  ago 
I  came  across  a  startling  statement  which  has 
haunted  me  ever  since.  It  is  this.  If  you  want  to 
know  something  of  the  future  of  a  country  go  to  her 
schools  and  her  teachers.  I  thought  of  this  when 
a  year  ago  I  visited  several  German  schools  and 
saw  for  myself  why  German  clerks  succeeded  in 
England.  I  think  of  it  often  with  sadness  when 
I  walk  through  some  of  our  English  schools  and  see 
the  laws  of  hygiene  and  psychology  disregarded,  and 
half-educated  and  untrained  teachers  crushing  out 
by  their  ignorance  all  desire  for  knowledge.  I  feel 
happy  when  I  see  teachers  full  of  enthusiasm,  with 
considerable  knowledge  and  considerable  professional 
skill,  helping  the  future  men  and  women  of  England 
to  become  better  than  we  are.  There  is  much 
in  England  it  present  to  make  patriotic  English  men 
and  women  sad  when  they  think  of  the  future. 
Poverty,  ignorance,  misery,  and  unrest  are  to  be  met 
with  on  every  side.  When  I  sometimes  go  to  the 
east  end  of  London  this  question  is  continually 
coming  before  me.  Will  the  ignorant  and  the 
miserable  wait  while  we,  with  our  advance  of  educa- 
tion, try  to  solve  the  great  social  problems  of  the 
day?  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  It  behoves 
us  to  try  and  solve  those  problems  quickly,  and  this 
is  why  I  rejoice  that  so  great  a  name  as  that  of  our 
illustrious  chairman,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  past 
history  of  England,  is  associated  also  with  an 
institution  like  the  college  at  Upper  Norwood,  an 
institution  which  is  certainly  doing  its  share  in 
helping  to  make  the  England  of  the  future  even 
better  and  happier  than  the  England  of  to-day. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Seton-Karr  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Denny,  seconded  by 
Colonel  Pinney,  a  further  resolution  was  passed 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  education, 
both  mental  and  physical,  pursued  at  the  college  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  in  that  it 
prepared  pupils  to  become  independant  and  useful 
in  after  life,  and  pledging  those  present  to  further  so 
good  a  work. 

Sir  Tindal  Robertson,  M.P.,  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Duke,  pointed  to  the  interest  His 
Grace  had  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
expressed  his  own  sympathy  with  the  college  at 
Norwood.  He  congratulated  Dr.  Campbell  in  the 
manner  in  which  he   had  put  forward  good  physical 


education  on  an  equality  with  the  way  their  minds 
were  being  trained.  He  believed  nothing  was  more 
important,  especially  for  blind  people  who  had  % 
lower  vitality,  that  physical  education  should  be 
imparted  to  them  to  the  utmost  extent  and  the 
utmost  degree.  Blind  people  did  not  wish  to  be 
pitied  or  sympathised  with,  but  only  helped  to  help 
themselves. 

This  was  seconded  by  Major  Cavendish  C.  Fitzroy 
(honorary  secretary),  and  carried. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster,  in  replying,  stated 
that  the  institution  required  increased  subscriptions, 
and  Dr.  Armitage  appealed  for  employment  for  blind 
pianoforte  tuners. 

The  proceedings  afterwards  concluded. 


s-" 


THE  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


AND 


ACADEMY  OF   MUSIC  FOR   THE  BLIND 


BY    THE 


VENERABLE  ARCHDEACON   FARRAR,  D.D. 


A     SERMON 

— '  PREACHED    AT 

ST.     MARGARET'S     CHURCH,     WESTMINSTER, 


ON 

IMIAIT    11th,    1892 


Dedicated  to  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  with  the  Prayer  that 
God's  blessing  may  vest  upon  his  work. 


A     Sermon  preached  at    St.  Margaret's  Church,    Westminster,  on 

May  nth,  1892. 


The  musical  service  of  this  evening  has  been  long,  and  I  shall  not 
therefore  preach  you  a  sermon,  but  only  occupy  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments,  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  your  interest  in  a  cause  of  charity.  The 
exquisite  anthem,  hymns,  and  service  to  which  you  have  been  listening 
have  been  performed  by  musicians  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind.  Our  own  choir  and  organist  have  kindly  resigned  their  places 
this  evening,  in  order  that  you  might  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  for 
yourselves  to  what  perfectness  of  musical  rendering  the  blind  can  be 
trained.  It  is  important  to  them  that  this  should  be  generally  recognised, 
because  music,  as  it  is  to  many  of  the  blind  a  light  in  darkness,  is  also  a 
means  of  livelihood.  What  we  should  all  desire  for  the  blind,  above  every 
earthly  blessing,  is  that  they  should  not  be  a  burden  to  themselves,  or  to 
their  friends,  or  to  the  community  in  general,  but  that  they  should  be 
trained  to  earn  a  blessed  independence  ;  to  become  profitable  members  of 
the  Church  and  commonwealth. 

That  of  which  we  all  have  need  in  life  :  that  which  may  be  the  very 
salt  of  our  life  to  preserve  its  fragrance  and  its  usefulness,  is  aspiration,  and 
hope,  and  self-respect.  Alas !  the  wings  of  aspiration  are  broken,  if,  like  the 
caged  bird,  we  can  only  dash  ourselves  in  vain  against  the  iron  bars  of 
circumstance.  The  torch  of  hope  is  uplifted  in  vain  into  the  darkness,  if 
its  light  is  constantly  drowned  in  the  rain  of  tears.  Self-respect  becomes 
almost  impossible,  if  we  be  cruelly  reminded  at  every  step  how  utter  is  our 
helplessness,  how  futile  our  best  endeavour.  But  if  this  be  an  experience 
which  any  of  us  may  be  compelled  to  undergo,  how  much  more  is  then  the 
case  with  those,  who,  at  the  very  outset  are  so  weighted  and  handicapped 
in  the  race  of  life  as  are  the  blind. 

I  am  happy  that,  owing  to  an  improved  state  of  things,  we  now  rarely 
see  the  once  common,  but  surely  shocking  sight,  of  a  blind  man  led  along 
by  a  dog  with  a  string,  and  so  pitiably  exposed  to  the  hundred  accidents 
and  chances  of  the  streets.  But  what  we  should  all  aim  at,  is  to  foster 
every  wise  effort  to  uplift  the  blind  above  the  disabilities  of  their  condition. 


It  should  be  our  duty  to  alleviate  their  calamity.  It  should  be  our  effort  to 
bring  courage  and  brightness  into  their  lives.  To  provide  them,  so  far  as  we 
can,  with  exceptional  chances  to  compensate  for  their  exceptional  difficulties. 
To  inspire  into  their  gladdened  hearts  the  sense  that  they  too  are  dear 
children,  beloved  of  their  Heavenly  Father  in  the  common  family  of  man. 

When  our  blessed  Lord  stood  up  in  the  Synagogue  of  Nazareth,  He 
opened  the  roll  to  find  that  noble  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  stood  the 
prophecy  of  His  future  mission,  and  the  eyes  of  all  in  the  synagogue  were 
fastened  upon  Him.  And  He  read,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  Me  ; 
because  He  anointed  Me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor ;  He  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  deliverance  to  the  captive  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the 
blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord."  And  the  Light  of  the  world  who  pitied  all,  seems  to 
have  had  special  pity  for  the  blind.  "  Since  the  world  began  "  said  the 
blind  man  of  Jerusalem,  whose  eyes  He  opened,  "  it  was  never  heard  that 
anyone  opened  the  eyes  of  a  man  born  blind."  Yet  He  enabled  this 
afflicted  one,  whose  story  is  told  with  such  vividness  in  that  inimitable 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  to  say,  "  He  opened  mine  eyes." 

In  one  sense  it  is  not  ours  as  it  was  His — 

"  From  the  thick  film  to  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day." 
And  yet  He  said,  "  He  that  belie veth  on  Me,  the  work  that  I  do  shall  he 
do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  the 
Father  "  "  Greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do  :  "  the  words  (of  course  in 
the  only  sense  in  which  they  were  intended)  were  never  more  true  than  in 
this  day.  They  are  more  than  fulfilled  in  the  marvellous  miracles  which 
are  now  accomplished  by  the  advance  of  medical  science.  They  are  also 
fulfilled,  and  very  blessedly,  by  that  which  is  being  constantly  achieved  for 
all  who  suffer,  and  notably  so  in  the  College  for  which  I  ask  your  help  and 
your  sympathy  this  evening.  The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
enables  them  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  those  blessed  compensations 
which  lie  in  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  nature  for  all  who  have  the 
faith  and  the  energy  to  draw  them  forth.  Those  compensations  are  like 
the  water  locked  up  in  the  flinty  crags  of  Sinai,  till,  at  God's  bidding,  the 
rod  of  Moses  bade  them  spring  forth,  so  that  in  the  wilderness  did  water 
break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert.  But  as  the  imprisoned  runnels  did 
not  leap  forth  till  the  rod  of  Moses  had  smitten  the  stony  rock,  so  neither 
are  these  compensations  available  for  the  common  blessing  until  the 
mercy,  skill,  and  perseverance  of  man  has  set  them  free. 

It  is  this  which  is  being  done  in  the  Royal  Normal  College,  with  con- 
spicuous wisdom  and  success.     In  the  philosophic  theory  on  which  the 


system  is  based,  in  the  scientific  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  carried  out, 
it  may  well  be  said  to  be  a  guide  to  the  blind.  It  is,  in  its  thoroughness,  a 
pioneer  attempt  to  enable  a  large  multitude  of  those  who  are,  in  one  respect, 
unfortunate  not  to  be  so  in  all  other  respects.     It  aims  at  teaching  them 

"  To  break  their  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breast  the  blows  of  circumstance, 
And  grapple  with  their  evil  star." 

It  begins  with  endeavouring  to  breathe  into  their  hearts  the  fortitude  which 
enables  them  to  oppose  all  the  fine  strength  of  human  nature  to  the 
menace  of  the  storm,  and  to  build  nobly  and  bravely  upon  ruins,  even 
where  God  has  not  enabled  them  to  build  upon  foundation.  And  if  you 
ever  visited  the  College,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  see  that  these  efforts 
have  been  crowned  with  astonishing  results.  They  have  kindled  light  in 
dark  places.  They  have  brought  happiness  into  troubled  spirits.  They 
have  awakened  energy  in  the  listless,  and  in  the  hearts  even  of  the  des- 
pairing, when  they  have  been  fully  moulded  by  its  influences.  "Hope 
enchanted  smiles  and  waves  her  golden  hair." 

The  compensations  of  the  blind  lie  in  various  directions.  Two  of  the 
most  precious  of  these,  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  what 
has  been  happily  called  the  intro-receptive  faculty ;  and  the  comfort  of  that 
religious  hope  precious  to  all  of  us,  most  of  all  precious  to  those  who 
suffer.  It  teaches  them  that  their  darkness  is  not  as  God  s  frown,  but  as  the 
shadow  of  God's  wing,  where  they  are  safe  under  His  feathers,  of  whom 
it  is  said  that,  though  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him,  yet 
righteousness  and  judgment  axe  the  habitation  of  His  seat.  Milton,  in 
his  desolate  blindness,  alludes  to  both  these  compensating  forces  of  im- 
agination arid  of  faith.  "But  thou,"  he  says,  in  his  grand  invocation  to 
Holy  light— 

"  Revisitest  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  dawn, 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  1  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief 
Thee  Sion,  with  the  flowery  brooks  beneath 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet  and  warbling  flow. 

"  Men  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  moves  harmonious  numbers,  as  the 
wakeful  bird  sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid,  tunes  her  nocturnal 


note."  And  though  he  cannot  see  "Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  eve,  cr 
morn,  or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose,"  he  prays  as  we  shall 
pray  for  these  our  brethren  whom  we  have  heard  with  so  much  pleasure 
and  profit  this  evening. 

"  So  much  the  rather  thou  celestial  light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes — all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." 

Now  the  College  for  which  I  plead  is  meant  in  all  ways  to  strengthen 
these  compensations ;  and,  by  its  efforts,  the  large  majority  of  its  many  pupils 
are  enabled  to  live  lives  of  self-reliance  and  happy  contentment,  and  not  to 
fret  under  the  sense  that  they  do  but  retard  the  progress  or  burden  the 
resources  of  others  whom  they  love.  This  is  God's  blessing.  It  is  a 
blessing  which  to  encourage  us  in  duty,  is  never  denied  to  wise  and  well- 
directed  human  effort  ;  a  blessing  is  never  vouchsafed  except  to  human  effort 
both  for  ourselves  and  for  others.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  result,  and  I 
earnestly  ask  your  gifts  towards  it  this  evening. 

What  has  been  done  in  this  age  for  the  blind,  and  for  other  classes  of 
the  afflicted,  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  age,  and  is  its  special  glory.  There 
are  many  serious  problems  before  us.  There  are  many  dark  clouds  on  the 
horizon  of  England,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world.  There  is  much  to  deplore 
in  the  moral  tone  alike  of  the  wealthiest  and  of  the  poorest  classes  of 
society.  The  curse  of  drink  is  still  among  us,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation  are  as  callous  to  their  duty  respecting  it,  as  their 
intellects  are  blind  to  its  shameful  consequences.  The  curses  of  betting 
and  gambling'  have  spread  of  late  years,  with  the  virulence  of  an  epidemic, 
and  have  risen  alike  among  the  richest  and  among  the  poorest  to  such 
fever  heat,  that  at  this  moment  and  solely  because  of  the  past  pecuniary 
interest  involved  among  those  who  bet  and  gamble,  and  among  the  herd 
of  scoundrels  and  blacklegs  who  barter  on  this  vice,  to  the  curse  of  the 
community,  but  most  of  all  to  the  curse  of  the  young  who  are  so  silly  as  to 
be  drawn  into  this  vortex  of  dishonesty  and  ruin,  the  most  important  items 
of  daily  news  are  the  daily  telegrams  about  the  indisposition  of  a  horse. 
But  among  all  these  causes  of  misgiving,  and  many  more,  there  is  at  least 
this  one  bright  spot  in  the  development  of  modern  life : — that  the  healing 
spirit  of  compassion  is  abroad  among  all  the  best  men  ;  among  all  sincere 
Christians ;  among  all  who  rise  above  the  selfish  and  the  frivolous.  We 
suffer  for,  and  with,  those  whom  we  see  suffer.  Wherever  the  unhappy 
are,  there  white  robed  spirits  of  kindness  are  moving  in  Christ's  name  with 


ministrations  of  mercy  and  love,  the  fairest  of  God's  children  leads  them 
on,  and  clothes  them  with  purple  beams  and  azure  wings.  Miserably 
inadequate  as  are  the  resources  of  our  charities,  yet  they  are  manifold  ;  and 
they  do  untold  good  ;  and  though  the  many  do  not  give  to  them  at  all, 
and  only  the  fewest  of  us  give  as  we  should,  or  in  proportion  as  God  has 
prospered  us,  yet  those  who  do  give  with  blessings  reap  with  blessings, 
and  find  their  rich  reward  in  an  amelioration  of  the  sorrow  of  the  world. 

My  friends  I  will  say  no  more.  I  have  not  attempted  to  say  one  tithe 
of  what  might  be  said  ;  but  I  will  remind  you  how  much  we  are  called 
upon  to  show  mercy,  because  we  all  so  greatly  need  mercy.  "When  the 
Almighty  would  create  man"  says  Herder,  the  German  poet,  thinker,  and 
divine,  "  He  called  together  before  His  throne  a  council  of  the  highest 
angels." 

"Create  him  not!  "  so  spake  the  angel  of  Justice.  "  He  will  be  unjust 
towards  his  brother  man.  He  will  be  hard  and  cruel  in  his  treatment  of 
those  who  are  weaker  than  himself. 

"  Create  him  not  I"  said  the  angel  of  Peace.  "  He  will  dye  the  earth 
red  with  the  blood  of  men,  his  brethren.  The  firstborn  of  his  race  will  be 
the  murderer  of  his  brother." 

"  Create  him  not /"  said  the  angel  of  Truth.  Thou  mayest  create  him 
in  Thine  own  image,  after  Thy  likeness,  and  stamp  the  impress  of  truth 
upon  his  brow  ;  yet  he  will  desecrate  with  falsehood  even  Thine  own 
sanctuary." 

And  more  they  would  have  said  :  but  Mercy,  the.  youngest  and  dearest 
child  of  the  eternal  Father,  stepped  to  the  sapphire  throne,  and  kneeled 
before  Him,  and  the  light  of  the  rainbow  which  was  round  about  the 
throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald,  played  upon  the  plumage  of.  her  wings. 

"  Create  him  !  "  she  said.  "  Create  him  after  Thine  own  image,  and  as 
the  favoured  child  of  Thy  beneficence.  When  all  others,  Thy  ministers 
forsake  him,  I  will  be  with  him.  I  will  lovingly  aid  him,  and  make  even 
his  errors  conduce  to  his  amelioration.  I  will  touch  his  heart  with  pity, 
and  make  him  merciful  to  others  weaker  than  himself.  When  he  goes 
astray  from  the  ways  of  truth  and  peace,  when  he  transgresses  the  laws  of 
justice  and  equity,  the  results  of  his  own  errors  shall  lead  him  back  to  the 
right  path,  and  so  Thy  forgiving  love  shall  make  him  Thine." 

Then  the  Father  of  men  created  man. 

When  thou  art  hard  and  unmerciful,  remember,  O  man  thine  origin  ! 
Of  all  God's  attributes  it  was  Mercy  that  called  thee  into  existence.  And 
still,  for  life  and  all  that  life  includes,  thou  art  indebted  to  the  love  and  pity 
that  clasps  the  infant  to  its  mother's  breast. 

So  then  to  you,  my  friends,  who  have  come  among  us  from  the  Royal 


Normal  College  for  the  Blind  this  evening,  I  would  say  Hope !  Courage  ! 
Believe  that,  in  the  wiil  of  your  Heavenly  Father,  your  lot,  if  you  did  but 
know  it,  is  good  for  you,  and  even  best.  Do  not  say  with  Milton  in  his 
despair — 

"  O  dark,  dark,  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse, 

"Without  all  hope  of  day  ! 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark 

And  silent  as  the  moon, 

When  she  deserts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave." 

But  rather  say  with  him,  in  his  braver  and  loftier  mood,  secure  in  the 
strength  of  God,  and  the  resolution  which  God  inbreathed — 

"Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward," — 

or,  as  he  wrote  more  forcibly  in  his  original — 

"  But  still  bear  up,  and  steer 
Uphill-ward." 
Look  forward,  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  to  the  sure  and  certain  day 
when  the  Heaven's  own  light  shall  thrill  upon  your  eye-balls,  and  re-pay 
you  ten  million  fold  for  the  light  of  earth's  glimmering  and  decays.  Await 
God's  will  with  patience,  knowing  that  whatever  He  may  see  fit  to  deny 
you,  yet  you  have  your  own  selves,  your  own  souls,  for  a  better  possession 
and  abiding.  And  all  you  my  brethren  assembled  in  this  congregation, 
remember  that  you  are  asked  to-night  to  do  an  act  of  kindness.  Do  it 
worthily  of  yourselves.  Do  it  as  Christians.  It  may  be  that  some  of  you 
have  never  before  helped  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  any  way.  If  so  you  should 
cheerfully  welcome  this  opportunity  for  true  benevolence.  Give,  I  pray 
you,  this  evening,  not  meanly,  not  niggardly,  but  with  simplicity,  with  generosity, 
with  cheerfulness.  You  will  see  for  yourselves  that  the  expenses  of  bringing 
40  of  our  friends  here  from  Norwood  for  the  service  you  have  heard  this 
evening  cannot  but  be  heavy  ;  and  I  should  indeed  be  grieved  if  this 
endeavour  of  mine  to  help  a  noble  charity,  resulted,  through  any  slackness 
of  your  generosity,  in  a.  loss  rather  than  in  a  gain.  But  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  not  ;  it  will  not  if  you  love  God.  For,  "  Whoso  hath  this  world's 
goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  compassion 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  Gorl  in  him  ? 


TKE    J5JSI8TOL    DAILY    MERCUBY, 
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Tt    '~    *— *"'    ;!y    accepted    as    an    indisputable 
*x2cm  ti  iuidren  have  a  right  to  receive 

tottrucfion,    and    that,    in    the   interests    of   the 
State  as  w-elJ  as  of  the  individual,  no  one  should 


be  debarred  from  obtaining  it.  This  principle 
surely  applies  with  special  force  to  the  case  of 
those  who  are  handicapped  in  fighting  the  battle 
df  life  by  reason  of  some  physical  affliction, 
Mich  as  blindness.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
in  the  present  day  to  urge  the  claims  of  blind 
children  to  a  full  share  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion which  the  public  accords  to  all  the  young. 
They  have  even  a  stronger  claim  than  any  other 
children,  because  they  start  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  race  of  life  ;  because  they  carry  a  burden  in 
iheir  infirmity ;  because  they  come  mostly  of 
poor  aaid  humble  parents  ;  and  because,  without  j 
special  instruction  and  training,  they  are  almost  i 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  become  a  public  I 
charge.  They,  more  than  any  others,  need  in- 
Btruction.  More  than  all  others  they  have  a 
claim  upon  the  public  for  it,  because,  without  it, 
they  are  doomed  not  only  to  mental  as  well  as 
bodily  darkness,  but  to  certain  dependence.  The 
burden  of  their  support  keeps  their  family  poor, 
and  upon  the  death  of  their  parents  they  almost 
1  surely  fall  upon  the  public  for  maintenance.  We 
must  not  consider  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
method  of  furnishing  this  education,  but  deter- 
mine the  most  efficient  plan  for  preparing  these 
children  to  become  in  after  life,  active,  inde- 
pendent men  and  women.  There  are  many  see- 
ing persons  with  little  education,  who  are  still 
useful  citizens,  and  successful  in  various  indus- 
tries, but  an  uneducated  blind  person  is  utterly 
helpless,  and  must  become  dependent.  The 
ideal  at  which  we  should  aim  is  well  expressed 
by  a  Scotch  writer.  "By  education,  we  mean 
the  training  of  a  man  with  a  view  to  make  him 
all  he  can  become.  The  education  of  a  child 
is  the  bringing  of  him  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  that,  when  he  is  a  man,  he  will  fufil 
his  true  life,  not  merely  as  an  industrial  worker, 
but  his  own  personal  life  as  a  citizen  through  his 
work  and  citizenship.  The  ethical  end  of  educa- 
tion must  be  considered  not  only  from  the  point 
©f  view  of  the  growth  of  the  mind  but  the 
growth  of  the  body."     (Laurie.) 

With  blind  children  physical  training  is  fun- 
damental ;  it  must  form  the  basis  of  all  develop- 
ment. 

The  surroundings  of  the  blind  do  not  favour 
the  development  of  activity,  self-reliance,  and  in- 
dependence. Parents  and  friends  find  it  easier 
to  attend  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  their 
blind  children,  than  to  teach  them  to  be  'self 
helpful  in  the  common  acts  of  every-day  life. 
Among  the  poor,  the  mother,  busy  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  is  thankful  if  her  little  blind 
child  will  sit  still  and  thus  keep  out  of  danger. 
Among  the  rich,  a  mistaken  kindness  leads  the 
friends  to  guard  every  movement,  and  prevent 
physical  exertion.  As  a  rule  the  vitality  of  the 
blind  is  much  below  the  average  vitality  of  see- 
ing persona,  and  any  system  of  education  which 
does    not    recognise    and    overcome    this    defect 


,will  be  a  failure.  It  is  the  lack  of  energy  and 
determination,  not  the  want  of  sight,  that  causes 
so  many  failures  among  the  blind.  "Since  phy- 
sical training  aims  at  perfecting  the  body  as  an 
instrument,  and  rendering  it  the  willing,  prompt 
and  efficient  servant  of  an  intelligent,  mind  and 
a  sensitive  soul,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  phy- 
sical training  lies  at  the  foundation  of  mental 
and  moral  training.  The  success  or  failure  of 
our  physical  training,  therefore,  does  not  relate 
merely  to  the  size  or  strength  of  the  muscles, 
but  is  measured  in  part  by  our  achievements 
in  the  domain  of  mind  and  of  conduct."  (E.  M. 
Eartwell.) 

The  foregoing  sentiments  have  been  expressed 
fully  and  at  length  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
jKorwood,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Education  of 
)he  Blind,"  read  before  the  International  Con- 
gress for  the  Welfare  and  Protection  of  Chil- 
Iren  in  July,  1902.  Certainly  no  one  can  speak 
jrith  such  authority  as  Dr.  Campbell  on  this 
Subject ;  for  he  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
ft  long  life-time  to  those  who,  like  himself,  are 
deprived  of  the  blessing  of  sight.  .„/ 

The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
'Situated  in  Upper  Norwood,  near  London,  aims 
at  making  the  blind  self-supporting.  About  80 
per  cent,  of  the  students  attain  this  end. 

It  appears  that  it  costs  no  more  to  educate 
fclind  persons  in  the  way  adopted  by  the  Col- 
lege than  to  educate  them  any  other  way.  The 
"Normal  College  at  Upper  Norwood  teaches  the 

blind  to  go  around  almost  as  freely  as  if  they 
saw,  and  to  do  things  readily   thai,  most,   p 
regard  as  requiring  good  sight. 

The  blind  children  may  be  been  running  about 
the  lawn  without  guides,  playing  games-  on  th« 
lawn,  riding  on  swings,  and  on  tandem  bicycles, 
though  here  the  presence  of  at  least  one  seeing 
person  on  the  machine  is  needed.  In  the  gym- 
nasium boys  and  girls  may  be  seen  actively  exer- 
cising with  apparatus,  and  blind  boys  perform- 
ing in  so-called  tf pyramid "  acts,  so  dear  to  the 
German  school  of  gymnastics.  This  is  in  some 
respects  the  moat  remarkable  feat,  for  to  bal- 
ance three  or  four  men  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
or  eight  other  men,  and  put  a  man  or  two  a-top 

of  them,   would   seem  to  require   sight,   among  \ 
other  things,  yet  these  blind  boys  do  it  readily. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  a  long  way  from  j 
self-support,  the  unique  aim  of  the  College.  ! 
Money  is  iiol  earned  making  pyramids  in  a. 
gymnasium,  or  riding  pell-mell  on  a  tandem 
bicycle,  or  in  swimming  and  diving,  or  most  of 
the  remarkable  things  shown — remarkable  as 
performances  of  the  blind*. 

Such  an  argument  would  miss  the  kernel  of  : 
the  teaching  plan — that  of  teaching  the  blind  l 
self-reliance.  From  the  very  first,  the  aim  is  to  j 
disabuse   the   sightless   pupils   of   the   idea   that 


they  must  be  led.  Outdoor  exercise,  gymnasium 
training,  practice  on  difficult  apparatus,  mainly 
bicycles,  are  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  over- 
coming the  normal  hesitation  of  a  blind  person 
to  dispense  wit'i  a  guiding  hand- 
Once  overcome,  this  and  the  remaining  is 
accounted  easy.  The  Sloyd  school,  the  manual 
training  curriculum,  the  trade  or  the  professional 
study,  follow  much  as  with  a  seeing  person. 
There  are  differences,  of  course.  This  world  is 
one  of  seeing  people,  and  the  blind  are  handi- 
capped always,  but,  as  is  urged  here,  not  at  all 
to  the  extent  that  most  people,,  or  even  blind 
people  themselves* .  believe.  They  can  go 
around  more  independently  than  they  do,  if 
trained  aright,  and  can  do  so  well  enough  to 
earn  an  independent  living  without  appealing  to 
anybody's   sympathy. 


Dr  F J. Cample IL\ 


Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  Principal  of  the  College 
and  the  virtual  founder  of  the  school,  is  a  case  in 
point,  the  plan  of  training  there  being  very 
largely  a  systenmtising  for  students  of  the  regime 
that  he  was  subjected  to  all  his  life. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  born  in  Tennessee,  U.S.A., 
and    i  ;.t   when   he    was   four   years  of 

age.  Tie  was  one  of  a  large  family,  all  of  whom 
had  to  be  busy  about  something — all  except 
"Blind  Joe,"    as  he  was  called. 

His  first  "eye-opener,"  as  it  may  be  called,  at 
least  fur  Ida  parents,  was  when  his  father  was 
away  for  some  weeks,  and  he  persuaded  his 
mother  to  let  him  work  on  the  woodpile.  When 
the  father  returned,  "Blind  Joe"  had  split  up 
several  cords  of  wood.  The  father  saw  the  point 
fortunately,  and  ever  afterward  the  blind  boy 
was  kept  at,  a  self-reliant  tension,  as  it  were. 

He  was  twelve  years  old  before  a  school  for  the 
blind  was  opened  near  enough  to  his  home  to 
serve  his  purpose.  It  was  at  Nashville,  and  an 
incident  is  related  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
doctor's  musical  training. 

The  principal  of  the  school,  as  was  customary 
then,  made  a  thorough  trial  of  young  Campbell 
as  to  his  musical  capabilities,  and  decided  that 
he  was  "tone  deaf";  not  necessarily  that  his 
hearing  was  deficient,  except  in  the  special  sense 
of  recognising  differences  in  musical  tones.  The 
verdict  meant  that  young  Campbell  was  not  put 
in  the  music  < 

The  boy  determined  to  leaim,  and  practised 
on  his  own  hook,  until  one  day  the  principal,  a 
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blivid  man  himself,  heard  Campbell  practising  s£ 
moderately  difficult  exercise,  and  took  occasion  to -J 
proffer  criticisms.  Campbell  1  hanked  the  prin-  j 
eipal,  who  was  duly  astonished  to  learn  that  it  j 
was  the  cast-off  who  was  doing  so  well,  for  a  j 
cast-off.  Campbell  was  ever-a,fterward  a  i 
regular  musical  pupil,  and  was  ultimately  a 
teacher  of  the  piano  in  the  school. 

From  1860  to  1870  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Perkins  Institution  of  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
going  from  there  to  perfect  his  musical  educa- 
tion at  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  returning  to  London 
in  1871,  where  he  met  Dr.  Arraitage,  another 
blind  man,  and  founder  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association.  Out -of  their  con- 
ferences came  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the. 
Blind  at  Upper  Norwood.  It  was  then,  and  is 
now,  near  the  famous  Crystal  Palace,  the  choice 
of  site  being  governed  by  the  opportunities  of 
hearing  so  much  good  music  there. 

From  the  first,  the  central  motive  of  the  scheme 
of  study  was  the  training  of  the  blind  to  self- 
reliance,  and  the  prime  necessity  for  this  was 
room.  Not  the  safe  corridors  and  stairways  of 
indoor  life,  so  traditionally  dear  to  the  blind,  but 
plenty  of  outdoor  space  to  run  around,  in  ;  the 
distribution  of  the  different  departments,  so  that 
to  go  from  one  to  another  made  a  demand  on 
the  journeying  instinct,  instead  of  the  carefully 
and  safely  arranged  lines  of  an  institution,  where 
a  blind  person  coukl  by  no  possibility  go  wrong. 

There  had  to  be  training  for  this,  of  course, 
;  and  the  gymnasium  is  the  first  step.  Outdoor 
life,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  how- 
ever, under  a  certain  amount  of  guidance  at 
first,  but  this  is  gradually  relaxed.  It  is  educated 
self-reliance.  There  are  other  things  taugl 
necessarily,  but  these  latter  features  differ  in  noi 


great  respect  from  what  goes  on  m  every  school 
for  the  .blind.  The  Braille  system  of  writing. 
music  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  usual 
academic  training,  are  found  there,  « 

The  College  as  a  teacher  of  self-support  relies 
largely  on  music.  Piano  and  organ  playing, 
music  teaching,  piano  tuning,,  etc.,  are  the  most. 
fruitful  fields.  Typewriting  has  been  introduced 
on  an  extended  scale,  the  pupil  reading  the 
Braille  notes  with  the  left  hand  and  writing  with 
the  right.  The  Sloyd  class  is  a  school  of  self- 
reliance,  as  well  as  in  the  features  for  which 
Sloyd  work  is  valued  anion  £  seeing  children. 
Little  children  are  "kindergartened,"  to  start 
with,  exactly  as  are  seeing  children. 

It  is  one  of  Dr.  Campbell's  i'a&s  to  go  and  do 
things  pronounced  impossible  for  a  blind  man. 
His  vacations  for  several  years  have  been  spent 
climbing  mountains  in  S^  rid.     He  resided 

summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  a  fairly  credii 
feat  for  a  seeing  person  of  any  age,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  blind  man  over  sixty  years  old. 

It  is  not.  creditable  that  an  institution  sue! 
\j  this,  which  is  doing  so  great  and  noble  a  work, 
should  be  short  of  funds,  but  such  is  the  esse.  In 
fact,  things  have  reached  such  a  pass  that,  if 
help  is  not  speedily  forthcoming,  the  hi 
of  education  given  at  the  College  cannot  be 
main  tamed.  This  would  mean  a  failing  off  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  pupils,  and  a  lessening  of 
their  capacity  to  earn  their  livelihood.  Surely 
the  generous  British  public  will  not  let  this 
happen.  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  principal  of 
the  Guildhall  school  of  Music,  speaking  at  a 
Gruildhall    meeting,    said  : — "Twenty- two   years 


ago,  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Campbell,  I  v 
the    College,    with   no   intention   of  undertaMngl 
amy  responsibility  in  connection  therewith,  but  I 
was    go  strongly  impressed  with  the   great  and 
noble   work  which  was   carried  on  there,  that  I 
felt,  it  a  duty  to  do  all  I  could  to  promote   ife  ; 
int-eref?ts,  and  the,  welfare  of  its  students.     One  of; 
the    things    recognised    in-  the    Royal    Normal 
College  is  that  the  teaching  shall  be  of  the  mo3t 
thorough  kind.     This  J  say  from  my  own  know- 
ledge,  because   I   have   been    able    to   help    Dr. 
Campbell  in  preparing  the  musical  eurric alum, 
and  I  do  know  it  is  as  thorough  there  as  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Music-,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,   or  my  own    C-uildhall  School  of  Music. 
I  confess  I  feel  somew:  -eartened  that  a 

great  College  which  has  been-,  and  is  doing  such 
noble  work,  is  wanting  in  funds.  When  I  think 
of  the  amount  given  for  the  echication  of  the 
sighted,  I  do  say  it  is  a  terrible  thing  that  here 
:  in  London  such  an  institution,  should  be  in  debt.55 
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Sketches  of  the  School  at  Norwood  showing 
how  the  pupils  learn  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest    in    the    ordinary    pleasures    of    life. 

¥0     live  without  sight,    to  have  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  its  contents 
only     through     contact,     necessarily 
implies,  to  a  seeing  person,  an  exis- 
tence abridged   and      circumscribed    in  the 
chief  of  its  essentials. 

But  the  day  is  past  when  the  blind  man 
was  naturally  a  helpless  cripple,  a  fit  object 
for  charity,  dependent  on  the  goodwill  and 
humanity  of  those  about  him.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  has  been  brought  to  such 
an  elaborate  perfection  that  they  take  a 
part  in  the  world's  sum  of  industry  as 
readily  as  those  who  see.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  educated  at  the  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood 
become  self-supporting,  and  many  maintain 
families  with  their  work. 

Sightless  Teachers. 

At  this  establishment,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Campbell,  the  principal,  who  is  him- 
self totally  blind,  the  eyeless  eh^dren  of  the 
generation  are  t  ~ht  to  overcome  the  great 
obstacle  which  nature  has  placed  in  their 
way.  Over  150  of  them,  of  both  sexes,  are 
housed  there,  u^l  spacious  grounds  and 
college  buildings  are  devoted  to  their  use. 
Half  of  the  teacL.3r3  who  are  employed  to 
instruct  them  are  also  blind,  and  the  Nor- 
mal College  now  leads  the  world  in  respect 
of  all  that  pertains  to  the  teaching  and 
mental  and  moral  treatment  of  the  sight- 
less. 
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Kindergarten  Classes. 

It  is  curious,  in  going  over  the  establish- 
ment, to  notice  how  small  a  disability  blind- 
ness may  be  made.  There  is  a  kindergarten 
,n  which  blind  babes,  some  of  whom  have 
never  known  color,  are  taught  to  model  in 
clay  and  plait  straw  mats  and  baskets.  The 
work  is  pathetically  neat,  the  output  ci 
deft  little  fingers  that  must,  by  delicacy  of 


touch,  take  the  place  of  eye3.  Adjoining 
this  is  a  carpenter's  shop,  where  the  Swe- 
dish "  slojd  "  system  is  applied.  Progres- 
sive carpentry  is  the  best  translation  of 
this  term :  the  pupils  have  always  the  in- 
terest of  making  something  actual,  and  each 
succeeding  task  involves  the  use  of  a  new 
tool.  Here,  again,  the  work  turned  out  is 
wonderfully  neat  and  precise. 

Skating  and  Swimming. 

Blind  boys  and  girls  on  skates  is  a  thing 
not  easily  imagined,  but  the  Normal  Col- 
lege has  a  fine  rink,  and  there  have  been 
no  accidents.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  even 
fine  skaters,  A  swimming  bath,,  too,  is 
much  appreciated  and  constantly  used,  and 
the  gymnasium,  with  its  American  muscle- 
developing  appliances,  invented  by  Dr.  Sar- ; 
gent,  is  famous.  The  lads  of  the  Normal 
College  make  an  excellent  display  in  this 
department,    which    aids    the     teachers    by 
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overcoming  to  somo  extent  the  strange 
lethargy  and  unequal  development  which  is 
customary  in  blind  people.  A  blind  man 
ordinarily  is  poorly  made  in  the  loins ;  he 
will  not  step  out;  and  this  the  athleticism 
which  is  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
establishment     helps    to    counteract. 

The  12-wheel  cycle  on  which  a  Normal 
College  team  went  to  Brighton  and  back  in 
ten  and  a  half  hours  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  second  rider 
is  always  a  "seeing"  person,  and  steers  the 
concern.  Eyes,  too,  are  needed  in  the  stern 
of  the  boats  in  which  the  pupils  learn  to 
row,  and  on  the  lake  in  the  grounds  at  the 
college  there  are  some  really  smart  crews  of 
blind  oarsmen.  The  blind  have  the  sense 
of  rhythm  strongly  developed,  and  they 
quickly  learn  to  pull  together. 

Excellent  Musicians. 

It  is  as  piano  tuners,  musicians,  and 
teachers  that  most  of  them  go  out  to  the 
world  and  succeed  in  competition  with 
those  who  have  eyes.  Their  quickness  as 
learners  is  abnormal,  and  the  teaching  sys- 
tem has  been  adapted  to  a  nicety  to  their 
peculiar  needs.  Elaborate  maps  in  high 
relief  are  used,  so  that  a  ITand  passing  over 
Europe  can  trace  the  Danube  to  its  source, 
or  unravel  the  Cattegat.  In  the  library  are 
many  volumes  printed  in  raised  characters 
for  the  blind— grouped  dots  that  have  no 
meaning  to  the  eye,  but  an  infinite  meaning 
to  the  sensitive  fingers  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Such  books  are  naturally  expen- 
sive and  very  bulky.  "Little  Dorrit,"  for 
instance,  runs  to  19  volumes,  and  "The 
Talisman  "  to  nine.  Shakespeare  has  whole 
shelves  to  himself. 

Music  is  printed  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  choir  of  blind  singers  is  an  excellent  one. 
The  college  is  largely  dependent  on  sub- 
scriptions, and  a  brief  visit  to  it,  and  to 
the  beautiful  grounds,  with  their  prodigal 
wealth  of  greenery,  is  the  best  possible  ap- 
peal that  can  be  made  for  a  most  deserving 
cause. 
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THE  BLIND  COLLEGE. 


The  wonderful  work  which  skilful  training  can  do 
for  the  blind  was  shown  yesterday  to  many  visitors 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  prize-day,  the  training  shops, 
gymnasia,  and  school-rooms  were  thrown  open,  and 
blind  folks  of  all  ages  were  to  be  seen  doing  feats 
of  craftsmanship  with  wood  and  clay  far  beyond 
the  power  of  many  that  Lave  eyes.  Blind  boys  and 
girls  were  tuning  pianos,  manipulating  typewriters, 
swimming,  cycling,  careering  about  on  roller  skates, 
so  well  had  their  training  taught  them  to  use  the 
senses  they  possessed.  The  musical  aptitude  of  the 
blind  is,  of  course,  well  known,  and  such  exquisite  per- 
formances as  the  rendering  of  the  two-part  sonr.-; 
"  Out  on  the  Sea,"  by  the  junior  choir  wiM  bot  be 
soon  forgotten  by  those  who  h^rcl  them.  The 
prizes  were  c:  d  by  Lady  Esther  Smith,  and 

led  a  large  number  of  awards  for  music,  some 
typewriters  for  skill  in  the  art  of  using,  and  a  num- 
ber of  certificates  from  the  Life  Saving  Society  for 
proficiency  in  rescuing  and  resuscitating  drowning  per- 
sons— a  proficiency,  be  it  remembered,  shown  in  this 
case  by  the  blind.  Nor  Was  physical  -training  un- 
recognised. Three  girls  received  a  prize  for  having 
walked  138  miles  in  quarter-of-an-hour  walks  before 
breakfast  since  mid-March.  Only  one  boy  equalled 
that  record.  The  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  in 
a  short  speech,  remarked  that  everything  the  visitors 
had  seen  had  interested  them  very  much  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  Many  might  be  surprised  at  the 
perfection  to  which  the  education  of  the  blind  had 
been  brought  in  that  Normal  College,  at  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  education  imparted  to  those  who  had 
lost  their  sight.  The  object  of  the  institution  Was 
to  impress  on  the  blind  that  they  could  make  their 
way  in  life  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as  thosse  who 
could  see.  That  was  a  high  ideal,  but  it  had  been 
satisfactorily  attained  by  the  Normal  College. 
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The  Royal  College  for  the  Blind. 

The  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  at  Upper  Norwood,  looked  more  charming  than 
ever  on  Tuesday  (after  the  heavy  storm  on  Monday),  when 
a  large  number  of  visitors  assembled  to  witness  the  various 
demonstrations  of  skill  by  the  pupils,  and  the  annual  prize 
distribution.  The  chief  part  in  the  function  was  played 
by  the  Lady  Esther  Smith,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.  There  were  also  present  Sir 
Henry  and  Lady  Craik,  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  M.P.  (Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee),  the  veteran  Dr.  F.  J. 
Campbell  (Principal),  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  (Guildhall 
School  of  Music). 

As  usual  on  these  occasions,  a  most  attractive  nrogramme 
was  prepared  for    fche  edification  ,  and   education   of  the 
visitors,  ior  a  visit  to  this  College,  to  see  the  work  in  full 
swing,  cannot  be  regarded  other  than  as  an  education  of 
the    highest   order.     There   in  the  beautiful   garden  the 
pupils  were^at  work.     Visitors   saw  the  whole  establish- 
ment, from  the   Kindergarten  classes  where  tiny  children 
with  deft  fingers  are  working  at  hand  sewing,  mat  and  basket 
weaving,  paper  folding,  cane  weaving,  making  of  geome- 
trical   figures    in    wire,    and    modelling   in    clay,    to    the 
advanced  classes  for  reading,  shorthand  writing  and  type- 
writing from  dictation,   geography,   natural  history,  and 
geometry,  all   working  with  an  intelligence  which,   con- 
sidering the  affliction  under  which  all  the  pupils  and  many 
of  the  teachers  labour,  is  truly  marvellous. 

Turning  from  the  strictly  educational  aspect  of  the 
work  to  the  social  and  physical  side  the  interest  and 
amazement  of  the  visitors  were  enhanced.  Nothing  we 
have  ever  seen  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  defunct 
Aquarium  in  the  department  of  swimming  and  life-saving 


demonstrations  surpassed  the  exhibition  given  by  these 
blind  pupils,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  more  special  instructions  to  be  given 
to  the  girls  in  natation.  In  the  gymnasium  it  is  almost, 
difficult  to  realise  that  the  fearless  performers  are  blind — 
so  gracefully  and  expeditiously  do  they  go  through  the 
exercises. 

All  this  goes  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  great  success 
which  attends  one   of  the  chief  objects  of  the    college, 
namely,    the    incorporation    of    physical    training    with 
general  education,  the  wisdom  of  which  course  can  only 
be  fully  realised  when  it   is   contemplated   how  terrible 
would  be  the  lot  of  a   blind  man  or  woman  if  to  such 
affliction  physical  weakness  were  added.     But  the  appear- 
ance   of  the   pupils   at   Norwood   demonstrates  that   the 
managers  recognise  that  there  must  be  a  healthy  mind 
in  a  healthy  body  if  the  senses  remaining  to  their  afflicted 
pupils  are  to  be  fully  developed. 

The  second  object  of  the  College  is  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  music.  If  any  evidence  were  required  of  the  great 
success  which  has  attended  the  work  of  the  College  in 
this  connection,  it  was  surely  given  in  the  concert  which 
delighted  the  audience  on  Tuesday.  Part  songs,  songs, 
chorus  and  pianoforte  solos  and  duets,  were  given  with 
exquisite  taste  and  pathos.  Nor  does  this  opinion  rest 
upon  our  own  judgment,  for  Dr.  W.,  H.  Cummings  (Prin- 
cipal of  the  Guildhall  School  of.  Music),  in  seconding- the 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lady  Esther  Smith,  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  "excellent  expression  and  pure  tone"  of  the 
performers. 

The  training  of  teachers  seems  to  follow  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  course  of  education  here  given,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  the  work  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  pupils  trained  at  the  College  are 
now  able  to  earn  their  own  living  in  the  beneficent  work 

of  imparting  to  others  the  knowledge  which  they  have 
here  received.  Pianoforte  tuning  is  also  an  important  and 
remunerative  portion  of  the  wrork,  and  it  may  be  as  well 
for  our  readers  to  know  that  the  College  is  prepared  to 
send  competent  tuners  to  any  address  within  the  London 
postal  district ;  and  the  employment  of  such  tuners  is  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  means  of  helping  this  institution. 
Lady  Esther  Smith  gave  away  the  prizes  which  were 
gained  in  the  school  and  musical  departments.  In  the 
physical  competition  Dr.  Campbell  gives  prizes  for  walk- 
ing, and  Miss  Winifred  Driver,  the  young  lady  who  got 
the  first  prize,  had  walked  148  miles — a  quarter  of  an  hour 
each  morning  before  breakfast,  since  the  middle  of  March. 
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Among  the  males,  under  the  same  conditions,  in  the  senior 
department,  the  winner  walked  167  miles,  and  in  the 
junior  department  the  winner  walked  119  miles.  Prizes 
were  also  given  for  life-saving  and  piano  tuning. 

Mr.  W.  F.  D.  Smith  congratulated  those  who  had  been 
successful  in  gaining  prizes.  Everything  they  had  seen 
that  afternoon  had,  he  said,  interested  the  visitors,  very 
greatly  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  it  was  astonish- 
ing to  see  to  what  perfection  that  education  had  been 
brought  in  that  College.  They  were  glad  to  see  Dr. 
Campbell  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  and  he  must  feel  proud 
to  find  how  successful  the  College  had  proved,  and  to  know 
how  many  of  the  pupils  were  now  themselves  imparting 
knowledge  they  had  obtained  there  to  other  blind  men  and 
women  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


LLOYD'S     WIEKL T  ' -'  FEWSi 


JAN.  22,  190*. 

THE  SPEAKER  AND  THE 
BLIND. 


Yesterday  at  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege and.  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind, 
at  Upper  Norwood,  the  Annual  Christ- 
mas-tree Festival  was  held,  the  cbair 
being  taken  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Gully,  Speaker 
of  the  iiouse  of  Commons.  There  was 
an  attractive  programme  of  music  pro- 
vided, m  which  the  students  cf  the  insti- 
tution took  part,  their  sweet  and  artistic 
singing  givir.g  proof  of  theirable  training' 
under  l)r.  Campbell,  the  Principal. 

Mr.  -Gully  s*aid  he  had  been  fairly 
astounded  at  what  he  had  witnessed  that 
day  in  the  schools.  What  had  struck 
him  particularly  was  the  ease  with  which 
tho  pupils  had  been  able  to  take-  down  a 
score  train  dictation  and  then  to  ?ing  it 
correctly  right  off.  This  school  had 
opened  a  new  development  in  philan- 
tnrooy,  and  showed  what  could  be  done 
to  make  those  apparently  helpless,  good, 
wag-e-earnintr  citizens,  89  per  cent,  of 
those  turned  out  from  this  institution 
being  able  to  earn  their  own  living. 

He  concluded  with  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  general  public  to  aid  this  most 
deserving  of  institutions  to  wipe  off  its 
mortgage  and  to  enable  it  to  further 
assist  those  who  were,  without  such 
assistance,  unable  to  help  themselves. 


DAILY  NEWS,   MONDAY, 
JANUARY   23,    1905. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE   BLIND. 


FESTIVAL  AT  THE  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

O  dark  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon*, 
Irrevocably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without    all   hop©   of   day. 

These  words,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Samson' 
by  the  blind)  poet,  Milton,  were  set  to  music 
by  Handel  in  his  oratorio  "  Samson,"  and  it  ia 
related  that  when  he  himself  became  blind  the 
great  composer  could  never  hear  the  melody 
without  bursting  into  tears.  They  express  one 
of  the  deepest  of  human  tragedies,  and  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  of  the  Blind  asks  that 
if  there  bo  a  happier  family  than  his  own  he 
may  be  informed  of  it. 

At  the  annual  Christmas  Tree  Festival  ol 
the  school,  held  on  Saturday,  Dr.  F.  J.  Camp- 
bell, the  Principal,  pleaded  for  the  better 
education  of  the  blind.  This  was,  he  pointed 
out,  still  a  matter  of  charity.  The  public 
authorities  were  unwilling  to>  go  to  the  expense 
of  providing  the  best  education  for  this,  for- 
tunately small,  portion  of  the  population. 

The  Normal  College  has  made  its  work  sol 
well  known  all  over  the  country  that  it  is  need- 
less to  eulogise  it.  Pupils  are  trained  to  be- 
come independent  and  self-supporting.  All 
aro  taught  music,  and  many  make  their  living 
at  it  in  after  life.  A  really  delightful  musical 
programme  was  presented  to  the  visitors.  The 
first  item  w&a  a  carol-anthem  composed  by  a 
graduate  of  the  college,  Miss  Emily  Lucas, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  lady  to  obtain 
the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists.  Several  works  of  old  pupils  were 
rendered,  the  best  being  a  part  song,  which 
gained  the  first  prize  at  the  "  Feis  Coeil "  La 
1900.  S 

Dr.  Campbell  interpolated  an  item  not  in  tne 
programme — -musical  dictation.  The  puplp^ 
were   provided  with  Braille  forms  for  writing, 


and  Dr.  Campbell  started  dictating — "  Key  ,6f 
F,  common  time;  v.- hole  note  F,  whole  note  W$ 
G  and  F  half-notes, "  rind  so  on.  First  for  the 
trebles,  then  for  alto's,  tenors,  and  basses  in 
turn.  "Now  sing,"  he  said,  striking  the  key 
note.  The  whole  choir,  without  hesitation, 
sang  what  had  been  dictated  to  the  words  of 
the  "  Gloria  Patrj." 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  then 
made  a  few  remarks,  he  would  net  say  it  was  a< 
speech.  There  was,  he  said,  cue  very  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  a  large  expenditure  in 
the  education  of  the  blind.  It  was  the  fact 
that  89  per  cent,  cf  the  pupils  who  left  the 
College  were  able  to  earn  their  own  livings. 
Public  authorities  ought  to  be  willing  to  make 
expenditure.  It  would  be  necessary  for  sucl*' 
schools  to  be  boarding  schools,  for  they  must 
be  large  in  order  to  be  economical. 

Dr.  Campbell  said  that  the  College  required 
three  thousand  subscribers  of  one  guinea  for, 
five  years  in  order  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
the  buildings,  and  trusted  that  all  who  knew 
what  was  being  done  for  the  blind  would  be  wil- 
ling to  help.  "  You  can't  play  the  Good  Samari- 
tan without  the  oil — and  the  tuppence." 


MORNING     POST, 
JANUARY     23,.    1 

TRAINING    OF    THE    BLIND. 


THE    ROYAL    NORMAL    COLLEGE. 


"Poor  little  blind  things"  was  the  pitying  comment 
of  one  of  the  lady  visitors  to  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  at  Westow-street, 
Upper  Norwood,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  "  If  you  can 
show  me,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Principal,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Campbell,  "  as  happy  or  as  merry  a  family  in  all  England 
I  should  like  to  know  where  it  is."  The  occasion  was  the 
annual  Christmas  tree  festival,  and  the  college  was  thron  ged 
with  guests  who  were  bidden  to  see  how  the  blind  are 
trained,  and  to  listen  to  sweet  music  discoursed  by  the 
students  of  this  most  interesting  establishment.  The 
feature  of  the  Norwood  College  is  that  it  teaches  those 
who  have  been  robbed  of  eyesight  by  accident  or  disease 
as  well  as  those  who  never  in  their  lives  have  gazed  on 
fair  daylight  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  and  thus 
become  independent  and  useful  members  of  society. 
Of  Dr.  Campbell's  students  no  fewer  than  89  per 
cent,  are  thus  turned  out  into  the  world  equipped 
for  the  battle  of  life.  Only  the  remaining  eleven  in 
every  hundred,  whose  faculties  are  not  equal  to  the 
sustained  mental  effort  necessary  to  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  become  in  any  sense  dependent  on 
others  for  their  subsistence.  The  students,  who,  of 
course,  are  of  both  sexes,  are  taught  among  other  things 
geography,  shorthand,  typewriting,  natural  history, 
needlework,  and  various  forms  of  domestic  economy, 
and  in  the  matter  of  physical  development  they  engage 
in  a  regular  course  of  gymnastics,  rowing,  swimming,  and 
so  forth.  That  a  person  totally  void  of  sight  can  take 
dictation  in  shorthand  and  forthwith  produce  a  transla- 
tion at  high  speed  on  the  typewriter  sounds  almost  like 
a  fable.    Yet  it  is  simple  fact. 

The  Importance  op  Music. 
Music,  of  course,  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the 
training.  As  is  well  known,  most  people  who  are  born  blind 
and  others  to  whom  the  calamity  comes  in  early  years  have 
their  other  senses  acutely  developed.  So  sensitive  is  the 
ear  to  true  sound  that  some  of  the  best  pianoforte  tuners 
are  trained  at  schools  for  the  blind,  while  alike  in  the 
playing  of  various  instruments  and  in  the  art  of  vocalisni 
blind  students  possess  a  high  standard  of  executive 
capacity  and  a  keen  sense  of  tune.  Ample  evidence  of 
this  was  afforded  in  the  concert  to  which  tho  visitors 
listened  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  more  marvellous 
still — paradoxical     though      it      may    appear — is     the 


facility  with  which  "  sightless  persons  can  sing 
at  sight."  Dr.  Campbell  dictates  the  notes, 
the  students  write  them  down  in  the  wray  they  have 
been  trained  to  do,  and  the  result  is  a  faultless  reading 
of  a  short  composition  previously  unknown  to  the  singers, 
each  of  the  parts,  soprano,  contralto,  tenor,  and  bass, 
being  rendered  with  perfect  accuracy  and  into- 
nation. Several  compositions  by  old  pupils  were  played 
and  sung  on  Saturday,  including  a  prize  part-song 
written  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Hardebeck,  who  holds  one 
of  the  best  appointments  as  organist  in  the  city 
of  Belfast,  and  has  taken  twelve  prizes  for 
musical  composition  at  the  Feis  Ceoil  in  Dublin. 
Rubinstein's  concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra 
No.  3  in  G  major,  Op.  45  (the  first  movement),  was 
admirably  played  by  Mr.  Horace  Watling  and  Mr.  James 
Crowley,  Mr.  Watling  taking  the  solo,  while  Mr. 
Crowley  interpreted  the  orchestral  part  on  a  second 
piano.  The  contributions  by  the  juvenile  members  of 
the  college  included  a  galop  march  for  eight  hands  on 
the  piano,  and  the  last  movement  of  Romberg's  Kinder 
Symphonie. 

Appeal  for  National  Training. 
Among  those  who  listened  to  the  concert  were  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Mr.  Gully),  his 
daughter  Mrs.  VV.  G.  Garnet,  who  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  unveiling  the  Christmas  tree,  laden  with  rich 
store  of  things  good  and  useful,  Sir  Albert  RoIJit,  M.P., 
Mr.  C.  E.  Tritton,  M.P.,  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  and 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Dr.  Campbell 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  emphasised  the  need  for  the 
training  of  the  blind  being  made  a  national  question,  so  that 
education  might  be  continued  far  beyond  the  elementary 
stage,  till  it  became  merged  in  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  earn  his  or  her  livelihood.  The  Speaker  ex- 
pressed to  Dr.  Campbell  the  sincere  gratification  of  the 
guests  at  ail  they  had  witnessed,  and  cordially  endorsed 
an  appeal  for  additional  donations  aud  subscriptions  to 
the  institution.  On  the  subject  of  State  aid  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind  he  considered  that  Dr. 
Campbell  had  at  least  one  potent  argument  in  his  favour — 
the  fact  that  89  per  cent,  of  his  students  were  so  trained  as 
to  be  able  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  "  That  is  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's sheet  anchor,  "observed  Mr.  Gully,"  and  I  urge  him  to 
hold  fast  to  it."  The  argument  oa  the  other  side,  of 
course,  was  that  it  is  not  at  present  the  practice  in  this 
country  for  the  State  to  maintain  boarding  schools  where 
pupils  are  lodged  and  fed.  None  the  less  Dr.  Campbell 
was  engaged  in  a  gi-eat  work.  The  blind  had  a  special 
claim,  and  the  demand  for  further  aid  was  one  that  might 
fitly  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament. 


SUSSEX    DAILY    WEWBi 
JANUARY    24,    1905, 

THH  TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND, 

The  spectacle  of  the  beggar  at  the  roadside, 
convulsing  sightless  orbs  and  uttering  his  cry 
for  pity,  is  a  reproach  to  our  country  in  face 
of  the  Norwood  statistics.  Dr.  Campbell's 
institution  finds  fresh  testimony  of  wonder 
and  praise  at  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Campbell 
and  his  staff.  It  has  been  proved  that  87  per 
cent,  of  the  blind  turned  out  of  the  Normal 
College  are  able  to  carry  themselves  as  wage- 
earning,  independent  people,  "well  worth 
paying  for."  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
seeing  could  produce  a  better  record.  The 
percentage  of  drones  and  of  dullards  has 
never  been  accurately  estimated,  because  so 
many  can  get  along  without  either  toiling  or 
spinning.  But  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
familiar  observation  that  the  loss  of  one  sense 
is  compensated  by  the  quickening  of  .the 
others  when  they  are  properly  cultivated. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  a  number  of  the  poor 
blind  pedlars  have  a  fairly  comfortable  life 
so  long  as  they  can  get  about,  and  would  be 
sorry  to  enter  institutions  like  the  old  chari- 
table houses,  where  perhaps  they  had  to  pay 
more  care  to  religion  than  they  desired.  But 
these  itinerants  have  to  depend  upon  others, 
and  they  have  to  beg  when  they  should  have 
the  power  to  earn  a  position  with  pride.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  too,  that  they  are  often  at  the 
mercy  of  unworthy  guides  c.id  parasites  in 
the  tramps'  lodging-houses.  Some  unpleasant 
tales  have  been  told  by  the  police  in  that 
connection.  The  County  Council  authorities 
are  now  doing  something  all  through  the 
country  for  the  education  of  the  younger 
sufferers.  This  is  just  one  of  the  matters  in 
which,  however,  generosity  should  be  exer- 
cised. It  is  a  great  privation  of  pleasure, 
though  not  necessarily  of  usefulness,  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  should  be  ready  to  help 
liberally. 


SPORTSMAN, 
JANUARY  26,    1905. 

THE  BLIND  AT  PLAY. 


SIGHTLESS  GYMNASTS  IN  LONDON. 

We  arc  bo  accustomed  to  associate  blind  people 
with  all  that  is  helpless  that  it-  coines  as  a  teal 
surprise  to  find  that  the  sightless  youth  of  Eng- 
land, in  addition  to  developing  a  culture  of  the 
arts,  have  idso  turned  their  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  physical  culture,,  and  the  remarkable 
demonstration  given  by  a  score  of  young  students 
from  the  Royal  Normal  College,  Upper  Norwood, 
at    the    Exeter   Hall    last    night,    in    aid    of   the 
Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  makes  one  grace- 
ful to  think  that  the  possibilities  for  the  physical 
as  well  as  mental  exercise  of  the  blind  ran  now 
become  a  common  practice  to  those  confident  or 
fortunate    enough    to    come    under    the    care    of 
patient  and  expert  teachers  like  Mr  Guy  Camp- 
bell, son  of  the  principal  of  the  college.     A  finer, 
upstanding  lot  of  young  fellows,  considering  th^ir 
handicap,  one  could  not  have  desired  to  see.    All 
were    well    set-up,    with    square    shoirder.s    deep 
chests,  lithe  limbs,  and  the  ruddy  hue  of  health 
in    their   cheeks.       They   started   with    the    most 
simple  exercises,  and  then  worked  up  with  some- 
thing like  dramatic  inters -:t  to  more  dim  ult  and 
daring   feats,   some   of   whioh    would    have   chal- 
lenged the  courage  of  gymnasts  in  full  possession 
of  all  their  semes.     In  the  ordinary  exercises  for 
the   arms  and   legs   and   expansion    of   the  chest 
the  students     worked  together     like,  a  machine, 
judging  distance,  balance,   and  time  with  admir- 
able   precision.       The    same   applies    sl?o   to    the 
wand  drill,  a  graceful  exerotse  specially  arranged 
by  Mr  Guy  Campbell.    But  it  was  on  (he  vaulting 
horse  and   parallel  bars  that  their  dexterity  and 
confidence  were  most  fully   tested.     Working  on 
the  follow-my4eader  principle,   they  swung  their 
bodies  in  mid-air,   turned.'  somersaults.,   and    per- 
formed  feats  of  muscular  rigidity    that   were  a 
liberal  education  in  the  art  of  amateur  gymnas- 
tics.    Not  one    made  the  slightest    mistake,    and 
it   was  pleasant  to  notice  the     animation     with 
which  tlieir  faces  lit  up  when  the  spectators  ap- 
plauded their  performance.     The  living  pyramids 
wtere  the  climax  of  a  fascinating  entertainment ; 
there  wos  no  sign  of  hesitation  as  the  stud 
iiespondiuig     to     the  word   of  command  of   their 
teacher,  placed  themselves  in  '  positions  requiring 
much  nerve  and1  physical  elasticity,  and1  the  storm 
of  cheers  which  followed  t;hena  as  they  marched 
out  from  the  arena  with  firm  step  and  soldierly 
mien  was  a  striking  tribute  to  an  eritertainmfc'nit 
Which   must  have   given  keen   pleasure   alike   to 
the   participators,    the   instructor,    and     the     or> 
lookers.     Other  students  of  the  college  .sang  glees 
and   solos  or   contributed    instrumental    music   of 


excellent  quality,  and  tte  march  played  by  eight 
boyish  bands  on  one  piano  ^.todn^ J^I 
feat  of  digital  dexterity  as  well  as  wlac 
cur*c*r  It  is  interring  to  know  tha-t  89  per -omL 
of  those  who  have  studied  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  axe  *K-«PP«ta*fir  a***  ^^^  £50'000 
between  thorn  laat  year.  ^     .   •  P 


II  .LUSTRATEI)     MAIL, 
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7~Aie      Land  an     Post: 
COLLEGE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  donors  of 
',he  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
l^lind  was  held  yesterday  at  Grosvenor  House,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
who  presided,  gave  a  s1  ort  address.    He   strongly  com- 
mended the  methods  of  instruction  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Campbell,  the  principal,  whom  he  con- 
gratulated   on     sending    out    so     many    pupils   fitted 
\y    their    good    education    and    practical    training  to 
inaintain  themselves  and  even  to  assist  their  relatives. 
tJanon  Fleming  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
progressive    methods    of    instruction   adopted     at   the 
iollege  and    the    highly    satisfactory    results    obtained 
leserved  not  only  the  commendation  of  its  patrons  and 
riends  but  liberal  public  support.      As  an  illustration  of 
he  usefulness  of  the  college  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
tent  a  blind  youth  to  be  educated  there  who  was  now  a 
>aid  tenor  in  the  choir  of  his  -church.     No  better  proof 
-•ould    be     given     of    Dr.     Campbell's     success     as    a 
eacher     than      the     fact      that      eighty  -  nine      per 
•ent.    of   his    pupils    who    had  completed    their  train- 
ng  were  self-sustaining  men  and  women,    established 
ax  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies. 
Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
supported  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Denny  and  Alderman  J.  Allen, 
Mayor  of  Croydon,  and  adopted.     Another  resolution, 
moved  by  Sir  August  Manns,  was  adopted  declaring  that 
,he  promoters  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  were  justified 
in  asking  for  such  generous  support  as  would  place  the 
college  on  a  permanent  foundation.      The  meeting  con- 
cluded with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.     In  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon some  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  performed 
by  the  pupils.   ___^ 


CHIC. 
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The    Blind    and 
Their    Work. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LIFX  IN   DARKNESS 

Life  for  the  wage-earner  is  a  struggle  at  best,  but  how 
many  realise  what  would  be  the  fight,  if  denied  the  help 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  faculties  ?  To  be  for  ever  shut 
away  from  the  sight  of  flowers  and  sunshine  is  sad  enough 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sentiment,  but  to  be  compelled 
to  wage  Life's  battles  in  darkness — that  is  tragic. 

A  visit  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood  relieves  one  from  much  of  the  poignant  dread 
of  such  an  affliction.  Dr:  F.  J.  Campbell  is  an  impressive 
example  of  courage   and  conquest. 

Within  his  domain  the  blind  are  taught  to  compete 
with  the  seeing,  and  "to  be  useful  citizens.  Classes  in  all 
sorts  of  occupations  are  under  his  guidance, '  but  life  at 
the  Roval  Normal  College  is  not  all  work.-  In  the  magnifi- 
cently equipped  gymnasium,  one  corner  of  which  cost 
hundreds  of-  pounds,  the  physical  welfare  of  the  students 
is  looked  after.  The  process  of  teaching  the  unseeing  a 
set  of  gymnastic  exercises  is  most  interesting.  First  of 
all,  the  teacher,  who  is  Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  son  of  Dr. 
Campbell,  takes  the  attitude,  and  requires  the  pupil  by 
passing  of  hands  over  the  body  to  learn  as.  near  as  possible 
the  position.  The  pupil  is.  told  that  such  an  attitude  is 
No.  i,  and  forthwith  attempts  to  accomplish  it.  Errors 
in  position  are  corrected  by  Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  who,  by  the 
way,  devoted  years  of  study  in  America  and  Sweden  to 
obtain  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Thus  to  a  state  of  amazing  perfection  is  brought  the 
"sword-drill"  for  men,  and  the  "scarf-drill"  for  girls. 
Swimming,  skating,  and  bicycling  are  all  indulged  in,  and 
to  the  observer  of  these  classes  in  action  it  seems  almost 


incredible  that  the  eyes  of  the  enthusiastic  performers  are 
sightless.     They  enter  gymnastic  displays  with  the  seeing, 
and  invariably  carry  off  honours,   and   quite   a  sensation' 
was  caused  when  a  pupil  of  this  school  won  the  first  piize 
in  a  skating  competition. 

Dr.  Campbell  himself  was.  born  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  and  for  the  first  three  years  of  his  life 
had  perfect  eyesight.  A  thorn  of  an  acacia,  tree  penetrated 
one  of  his  eyes  and  the  sight  of  the  other  was  lost  through 
the  bad  management  of  the  physician. 

Far  from  succumbing  to  his  affliction,  Dr.  Campbell 
from  earliest  childhood  seemed  to  grapple  with  the  accident  j 
as  a  dictate  of  Fate,  and  to  fit  himself  for  his  mission  in 
life  as  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  He  climbed  the' rugged 
cliffs  about  his  American  home,  and  now  at  his  advanced 
age  is  an  expert  Alpine  climber.  He  has  made  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  the  Wetterhorn,  Eiger,  and  Jungfrau, 
.and  made  a  determined  attack  upon  the  Matterhorn,  but 
was  weatherbound  in  the  upper  hut  for  42  hours,  and 
finally  descended  amid  one  of^the  most  violent  thunder 
storms   ever  known  in   that  region. 

Dr.  Campbell  stopped  in  London  in  1869,  and  was 
horrified  at  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  blind.  He 
and  his  son  Guy  studied  the  subject  on  the  Continent; 
and  returned  to  establish  the  Normal  College  and- Academy 
of  Music  at  Upper  Norwood. 

Piano-tuning  is  a  profession  which  is  very  much  favoured 
by  the  blind.  Dr.  Campbell  disclaims  that  the  hearing  of 
a  blind  person  is  naturally  more  acute,  but  admits  rather 
that  the  increased  necessity  for  attention  develops  all  the 
remaining  senses  to  their  highest  degree.  Dr.  Campbell  is 
specially  interested  in  this  musical  training  of  the  blind, 
being  an  accomplished  musician  himself.  In  fact,  while 
in  the  States  he  held  several  positions  as  teacher  of  music 
in  various  institutions.  During  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
at  such  a  post  in  Tennesse  he  narrowly  escaped  hanging. 
Unfortunately,  some  friends  in  Boston  sent  him  a  copy  of 
the  Liberator,  which  was  seized  at  the. Post  Office.  The 
Vigilance  Committee  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  when 
it  was  found  that  Dr.  Campbell  was  teaching  coloured 
people  to  read,  he  was  given  twenty-four  hours  in  which 
to  leave  the  State. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  this  act  of  injustice  that  we  owe  Dr. 
Campbell's    residence    among    us,  L.G.F. 
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THE    TIMES, 
FRIDAY,    MAY    5, 


"Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  oW 
Music  for  the  Blind.— The  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood^ S.E./' 
of  which  the  King  and  Queen  are  patrons,  is  making  an 
appeal  for  £3,000  additional  annual  subscriptions,  and 
also  for  £15,000  for  the  redemption  of  the  mortgage  on 
the  college  property.  The  latter  entails  a  heavy  annual 
charge  upon  its  resources,  v/hich  are  already  much  over- 
taxed. Eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  now 
independent,  and  earn  from  £60  to  £400  per  annum.  Tho 
great  aim  of  the  managers  is  to  train  pupils  to  beconi® 
self-reliant  and* independent  of  everything  but  their  own 
exertions* 
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-THE  NEWCASTLE  "PAjjuY  JOCK-NAIi. 
THflRSniY.  JUNE  15.  1905. 

ROYAL  VICTORIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

To-day,  at  3  o'oiock,  Sir  Waiter  PHummer,  M.P.,  . 
opens  tihe  new  buildings  at  the  Royal  Viotoria  School  j 
for  the  Blind  in  Benwell  Dene.  The  expectation  will 
purely  foe  rea&ised,  that  all  the  friends  of  this  ex-  | 
celtlent  institution  who  can  manage  to  pat  in  an  | 
appearance  will  'be  present-.  T!he  'blind,  the  deaf -and-  j 
dumb,  the  crippled — 'to  help  them  is  more  than  \ 
charity ;   it  is  duty. 

A  MUSEUM  FOR   THE  BLIND. 

One  tells  <me  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  get  a 
Natural  History  Museum  at  the  Royal  School  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  a  capital  notion.  How  difficult  it  must 
be,  by  mere  verbal  explanation,  to  make  a  blind  child 
comprehend  what  a  rat  or  a  ffaibfcdt  is  like,  or  die- 
timguish  a  trout  from  a  dace.  But  submit  preserved 
specimens  ilo  the  deiiioatc  touch  of  blind  scholars,  and 
they  wiill  straightway  comprehend.  Aecordkigly, 
GJhou'ld  any  of  my  reade>re  be  in  possession  of  v-wo 
stuffed  'hares  or  two  stuffed  bens,  what  better  can  be 
done  itiiajn  to  send  one  of  them  for  she  goad  of  the 
blind  boys  and  girls?  It  is  jivst  about-  200  years  since 
old  Cetley  Gibber,  the  play-actor,  wrote  that  beauti- 
ful piece,  "The  [Blind  Boy."  Nofewkhi^anding  the 
nasty  things  aaid  about  him  by  Pope  ami  Job  neon,  he 
was  a  fine  fellow,  Cblley  Gibber.     Let-  me  repeat :  — 

0  say  what  is  that  thing:  cail'd  light. 
Which  I  must  ne'er  enjoy? 

What  are  (the  'blessings  ox  the  sight? 
O  toil   your  poor   blind   boy! 

You  talk  o:f  wond'rous  things  you  see, 
You  t53 y  the  sun  shines  bright ; 

1  feel  him   warmi,   but   how    can   he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night? 

My  day  or  night   myself  I  make, 

Whene'er   1  sleep  or  play  ; 
And  could  I  ever  keep  awake, 

With   me   'twere  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 

You  mourn  my  hapless  woe ; 
But  sure  wuth  patience   I  can   bear 

A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 
Then  let  nob  what  I  cannot  have 

My  cheer  of  mind  destroy. 
WibJkt  thus  I  sang,  I  am  a  king, 

Although  a  poor  (blind  boy. 
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ROYAL   NORMAL   COLLEGE  FOR   THE 
BLIND. 

4*. . 

The  Duke  and  Dnchess  of  Qmnaught,  accompanied  by 
the  Princess  Patricia  of  Connaught,  and  attended  by 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Egerton,  were  present  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  annual  prize  festival  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood.  On  arrival  the  Royal  party  were  received  by 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  president  of  the  college.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  vice-president,  Mr.  T.  A.  Gampbell,  chairman 
of  executive,  and  Sir  J.  Stirling-Maxwell,  vice-chairman. 
There  was  a  large  gathering  of  the  supporters  of  the  in- 
stitution, among  these  present  being  Lord  Haddington, 
Lord  O'Hagan,  Lord  Belhaven,  Lady  Ludlow,  Sir 
Henry  and  Lady  Craik,  Sir  E.  Tritton,  MJ?.,  and 
Lady  Tritton,  Lady  Faudel-Phillips,  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Croydon,  Colonel  Bolck 
(Sweden),  Colonel  Frederick  Campbell,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Jackson,  Dr.  Cummings  (principal  of  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music),  Canon  Barker,  Canon  Boll,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Campbell  (principal  of  the  college),  and  Miss  Mundel la 
(secretary) . 

The  Royal  visitors  were  first  taken  on  a  short  tour  of 
inspection  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
institution,  visiting  in  turn  the  concert-hall,  the 
gymnasium,  the  typewriting  department,  the  swimming 
bath,  and  tho  skating  rink,  witnessing  with  evident 
interest  various  exercises  carried  out  by  the  blind  pupils 
of  the  school. 

An  adjournment  was  subsequently  made  to  a  marquee 
on  the  ground,  where  the  ceremony  of  distributing  the 
prizes  took  p?acs. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  took  the  chair,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  all  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  college  must  feel  gratified  at  tho  large 
attendance,  and  they  hoped  that  it  meant  warm  sympathy 
with  the  excellent  work  done  at  the  college.  (Cheers.) 
They  had  been  privileged  to  see  the  many  different 
occupations  in  which  the  pupils  were  busily  employed. 
Especially  interesting  were  the  typewriting  and  reading. 
'They  had  also  been  struck  by  the  music  they  had  heard  in 
the  nail,  and  desired  to  congratulate  the  pupil  who  had 
so  well  performed  upon  the  piano  a  composition  which  he 
had  himself  prepared  in  the  short  space  of  one  week. 
(Cheers.)  They  hoped  that  this  education,  of  which  they 
had  that  afternoon  seen  so  many  samples,  was  properly 
fitting  the  pupils  to  take  up  some  employment  and  earn 
a  livelihood  for  themselves.  Their  respected  principal, 
Dr.  Campbell,  had  now  been  many  years  at  the  college 
(cheers),  which,  having  started  in  a  very  small  way,  had 
grown  to  very  large  proportions.  He  felt  sure  the  college 
was  required,  and  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  blind.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  forgotten 
at  the  college.  The  mind  was  instructed  and  the  body 
trained  as  well,  which  was  very  important.  They  had 
seem  some  very  excellent  swimming,  and  had  been  much 
struck  by  the  facility  with  which  the  swimmers  took 
their  headers  and  the  way  in  which  they  moved  in  the 
water  without  interfering  with  one  another.  The  drill 
was  equally  well   carried   out.     It  had  given  the  Duchess 


and  himself  much  pleasure  to  be  present,  to  evince  the 
interest  they  took  in  a  college  which  was  doing  a  real 
and  needed  good  to  the  blind.     (ChSe'rs.) 

After  the  presentation  of  a  bouquet  by  one  of  the  blind 
pupils  the  Duchess  of  Conoaught  received  purses  on 
behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  college. 

Dr.  Campbell  announced  that  the  purses  contained  a 
som  of  £1,850,  of  which  Mr.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  had 
contributed  £1,000,  and  had  promised  another  £1,000 
when  £14,000  had  been  obtained.  Another  gentleman 
had  promised  £1,000  if  £10,000  were  obtained  in  con- 
nexion with  the  festival.  The  committee  were  using 
.their  utmost  endeawrottra  to  redeem  the  existiac  jaortcaxr© 
of  £15,000,  the  interest  upon  which  entailed  &  heavy 
annual  charge  on  the  resources  of  the  college,  and  an 
appeal  was  now  being  made  to  the  public  for  funds. 

Sir  IT.  Craik,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  address,  said 
that  Dr.  Campbell  had  impressed  three  points  upon 
educational  administration  throughout  the  country.  The 
first  was  that  to  succeed  in  the  work  of  teaching  the  blind 
an  early  beginning  must  be  made  ;  secondly,  that  they 
must  combine  physical  with  mental  training  ;  and!, 
thirdly,  that  if  education  was  to  be  any  lasting  good  they 
must  aim  hi^'h  and  think  no  ideal  too  noble.     (Cheers.) 

The  Duchess  of  Connaught  then  distributed  the  prizes  J 
and,  after  votes  of  thanks  to  their  Royal  Highnesses,  to 
which  the  Duke  briefly  replied,  the  Royal  visitors  were 
heartily  cheered  on  leaving  by  a  large  crowd  which  had 
gathered  at  the  college  gates. 
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|HE  loss  of  sight  is  considered  a  bar  to  partici- 
pation in  the  best  of  our  pastimes.  Certainly, 
those  afflicted  with  blindness  are  sadly  handi- 
capped in  the  playing  of  games  generally,  but  it 
is  pleasing  to  know  that  they  are  not  denied  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  entirely.  *  Nevertheless, 
the  totally  blind  cricketer  appears  at  first  thought  to  be  an 
impossibility.  A  man  must  have  sound  eyesight  it  is  uni- 
versally agreed,  to  be  anything  of  a  batter,  but  these  blind 
cricketers  see  nothing,  and  yet  enjoy  their  cricket. 

At  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in  Upper  Nor- 
wood cricket  is  played  regularly  in  the  season,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Dr.  Campbell,  the  principal,  who  is  himself  blind,  says 
Tit-Bits.  It  is  on  record  that  on  one  occasion  a  team  of  blind 
men  played  a  cricket  match  at  night  time  against  eleven  vil- 
lagers in  the  outskirts  of  London.  The  ball  contained  a  small 
bell  in  its  interior,  the  same  ringing  as  the  sphere  rolled  along. 
By  this  method  the  blind  men  could  ascertain  with  marvellous 
accuracy  wherever  the  ball  fell.. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  opponents,  not  being  so  keen  in 
their  hearing  abilities,  groped  about  aimlessly  for  the  ball 
while  the  blind  "bats"  piled  up  a  substantial  score  and,  accord- 
ing to  report,  won  comfortably. 

There  is  also  a  further  account  of  a  "blind  match"  played 
some  years  ago  between  two  totally  blind  elevens.  This 
match,  it  appears,  was  never  satisfactorily  concluded,  as  more 
than  one  of  the  fielders  were  hurt  in  collision  with  each  other. 
There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  of  course,  concerning 
cricket  for  the  blind,  but,  as  a  blind  lad  once  said,  it  is  "better 
than  no  cricket  at  all." 

Until  proficient  in  the  art,  each  pupil  wears  a  cork  jacket 
or  "blown-up  belt"  when  in  the  water.  I  inquired  this  blind 
swimmer's  favorite  stroke,  and  was  told  that  the  "rowing 
stroke,"  as  he  termed  it,  was  most  in  favor. 

"Diving  only  requires  confidence,"  he  answered,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  query:  "Of  course,  it  feels  a  trifle  strange  at 
first,  but  you  soon  overcome  that.     I  was  very  nervous  myself 


at  first  at  diving  from  any  great  height,  but  when  1  had  fairly 
mastered  my  nervousness — and  it  took  a  bit  of  mastering,  I 
can  tell  you" — he  added,  "I  was  all  right.  I  don't  think  any- 
thing about  it  now." 

"How  do  you  know  when  you've  swum  a  length  of  the 
bath  ?"  I  asked.    He  seemed  to  think  this  too  simple. 

"Wc  know  by  the  sound,"  he  answered.  "Then,  you  know, 
the  water  splashes  against  the  sides  of  the  bath,  and  any  one 
can  tell  that  way." 

It  is  remarkable  how  cleverly  some  of  these  blind  persons 
swim,  and  an  onlooker  may  be  excused  if  he  fails  to  detect 
that  they  are,  unfortunately,  minus  their  sight. 

Wrestling  is  popular  with  the  blind.  They  play  the  catch- 
as-catch-can  game  with  evident  enjoyment,  and  one  youth  par- 
ticularly struck  me  as  a  very  able  exponent.  The  way  he 
evaded  the  deliberate  intentions  of  a  young  man  gifted  with 
sight,  and  four  stone  heavier,  was  remarkable.  The  lad  refused 
to  allow  his  two  shoulders  to  touch  the  ground  by  means  of 
his  alertness,  on  one  occasion  pulling  the  other  youth  down 
heavily.  I  witnessed  three  separate  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  heavier  and  sighted  on*,  who  understood  the  art  of  wrest- 
ling, to  "down"  the  lad,  but  in  vain. 

The  manner  in  which  the  latter  extricated  himself,  when 
apparently  just  about  to  6e  pinned  to  the  ground,  way  excel- 
lent, the  blind  boy  rolling  over  and  over  in  double-quick  time, 
to  the  surprise  of  his  adversary.  The  lad  even  lay  down  on 
one  side  and  laughingly  asserted  that  the  sighted  young  man 
couldn't  make  both  his  shoulders  touch  the  floor  as  required. 
For  the  sake  of  the  test  the  young  man  tried,  but  the  little 
blind  lad,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  again  thwarted  him. 

Football  plaving  among  the  blind  is  more  uncommon,  but 
Dr.  Campbell  provides  for  this  at  his  college,  where  his  pupils 
show  wonderful  precision  in  manipulating  the  ball.  There  is  a 
small  bell  within  the  bladder,  and  different  toned  bells  are  also 
rung  at  the  goal  posts  to  show  the  players  the  direction  of  the 
same.  .  Injuries  are  very  unusual,  the  poor  blind  players  ap- 
pearing to  feel  the  approach  of  one  another. 

At  another  blind  asylum  in  the  north  of  England  it  was 
quite  common  for  matches  to  be  played  between  the  blind 
boys,  who  very  rarely  lost  the  ball  or  propelled  it  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting,  albeit 
pathetic,  sights  was  to  note  the  way  the  little  blind  lasses  stood 
round  the  football  inclosure  and  interested  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  the  game,  applauding  as  the  occasion  appeared  to 
require  it. 

Blind  spectators  at  first-class  football  matches  are  not 
uncommon.  I  have  seen  them  follow  the  sound  of  the  game 
intently.  J.  B.  Brodie,  the  well  known  referee  and  old  Wol- 
verhampton Wanderers  forward,  is  given  the  credit  of  invent- 
ing goal  nets,  but  it  was  from  a  blind  spectator  at  Sunderland 
that  the  suggestion  of  a  net  at  the  back  of  the  goal  first  came. 
Mr.  Brodie  must,  however,  have  the  credit  for  putting  the  idea 
to  practical  use. 

The  blind  swimmer  is  not  such  a  rara  avis  as  many  would 
suppose.  I  interviewed  a  blind  man  proficient  in  the  natatory 
art  as  to  the  methods  practised  in  the  teaching  of  the  sightless 
to  swim.  The  first  portion  of  the  initial  lesson  consists  mainly 
of  the  learner  sitting  upon  a  fc/m,  the  tutor  working  his. 
pupil's  legs  up  and  down  in  an  automatic  manner  until  the 
necessary  movements  are  acquired. 


This  continues  until  the  learner  is  proficient  in  the  leg 
movements.  The  arms  are  then  worked  in  a  similar  mechani- 
cal way,  the  teacher  correcting  any  error  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  by  "pumping"  the  arms  constantly,  until  the  pupil 
knows  by  instinct  whether  he  is  correct  or  otherwise.  Con- 
fidence is  the  principal  requirement,  and  when  once  this  is 
attained  the  rest,  according  to  the  blind  swimmer,  is  easy. 
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THE  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

On  the  Surrey  hills  some  eight  miles  from 
the  city  of  London  is  situated  the  valuable 
institution  known  as  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind.  It  is  indeed  an  institution, 
not  for  London  alone,  or  Great  Britain  only,  but 
for  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  foundation  recog- 
nised in  Canada,  America,  and  wherever  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  best  carried  on,-  as  a 
model. 

In  the  year  1872  the  College  was  founded  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Dr.  I.  J. 
Campbell,  and  the  last  named  was  appointed  the 
Principal,  a  post  which  he  still  retains.  The 
intention  of  these  men  was  to  establish  a  School, 
a  Training  College,  and  a  Conservatory  of  Music, 
which  should  afford  the  blind  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  both  sexes  an  education,  moral, 
physical,  mental,  technical,  and  musical,  fully 
equal  to  that  given  in  the  best  educational  esta- 
blishments for  those  who  are  endowed  with  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Nature's  gifts  —  Sight. 

The  founders,  while  they  gladly  availed  them- 
selves   of   the    suggestions    of   leading  educators 


of  the  blind  in  all  countries,  also  carefully  studied 
the  plans,  principles,  and  methods  of  the  most 
progressive  institutions  for  Physical  Culture, 
Technical  Schools,  and  Conservatories  of  Music 
for  the  seeing,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
They  have  endeavoured  to  keep  to  the  highest 
standard  in  each  department,  and  to  secure 
loving,  enthusiastic  teachers,  who,  while  they  do 
not  undervalue  systematic  routine,  appreciated 
the  true  importance  of  character  building. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  160  pupils  in 
residence,  of  whom  the  greater  number  are  drawn 
from  the  poorest  classes. 

The  object  of  the  College  is  to  so  educate  and 
train  the  blind,  that  they  may  be  able  to  take 
their  place  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  by  increasing 
their  intilligence  and  bodily  activity  and  dexter- 
ity, by  inculcating  business  habits,  by  arousing 
their  self-respect  and  above  all  by  teaching  them 
a  trade,  they  may  become  self-supporting  happy 
members  of  society  rather  than  unhappy  helpless 
individuals  supported  by  the  State. 

The  fees  are  exceedingly  moderate,  in  fact 
scarcely  more  than  cost  price,  pupils  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  being  charged  £  35,  those  between 
thirteen  and  sixteen  £  45,  and  those  over  the  age 
of  sixteen  £  60. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  training  in  this 
national  College  receives  ample  testimony  in  the 
fact  that  eighty-nine  per  cent  of  those  who  have 
completed  their  training,  are  now  self-supporting 
men  and  women,  earning  from  £  60  to  £  400  per 
annum. 

It  is  perhaps  a  triusm  to  say  that  the  develop- 
ment  of  manly  Christian  character,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  strict  business  habits,  must  occupy  the 
first    place    in    any    true  educational  system,  but 


putting    this    fundamental    principle    on  one  side, 
let  us  now  turn  to  the  more  technical  part  of  the 
subject  The  education  and  training  of  the  blind, 
whether  literary,  musical,  or  mechanical  will  not 
be    crowned    with    practical    success,  unless  it  is 
based    upon    a    thorough   system  of  physical  de- 
velopment. 

As  a  class,  the  blind  are  timid,  awkward  and 
helpless,  and  their  surroundings  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
favour  the  development  of  manly  character.  Energy, 
indomitable  courage,  and  that  fixed  determination 
which  carries  men  over  all  difficulties,  are  usually 
wanting. 

We  recognise  how  great  is  the  importance  of 
physical  training  for  the  seeing;  how  much  more 
so  then  is  it  for  the  blind.  Hence  in  the  Royal 
Normal  College  every  appliance  necessary  for  a 
complete  physical  education,  is  present.  The  grounds 
of  the  College  are  sixteen  acres  in  extent.  They 
include  playgrounds  admirably  arranged,  a  cycle 
track,  a  barre,  a  pied  alley,  a  plot  for  hammer 
throwing  and  shot-pitching,  numerous  walks,  a 
lake  where  the  pupils  learn  to  row,  beautiful 
flower  beds,  and  lovely  grassy  slopes  shaded  by 
fine  trees  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  swings, 
tilts,  rocking  boats,  giants'  strides,  etc.  Rarely 
in  so  small  an  area  is  there  to  be  found  such  a 
combination  of  the  useful  and  practical,  side  by 
side  with  the  beautiful. 

Cycling  and  rowing  are  systematically  taught, 
the  pupils  being  arranged  in  classes,  and  a  man 
devotes  several  hours  daily  to  the  purpose  of 
special  training.  The  College  possesses  Tandem 
Bicycles  for  two,  three,  four,  six,  eight,  and 
twelve  riders,  so  that,  the  blind  can  take  long 
excursions    over    the    Surrey  hills,  provided  that 


one  of  the  riders  on  each  machine  can  see.  So 
customary  a  thing  have  these  cycle  rides  become 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Nor- 
wood have  overcome  their  interest  and  wonder 
at  the  bicycle  which  holds  twelve  riders. 

Technical    training,  or  the  proper  use  of  tools, 
forms    an    important    part  of  the  early  education 
of  the  blind  children.     Great  attention  is  paid  to 
musical  training,  as  music  in  its  various  branches 
is     a     lucrative    calling    for    the     blind,    particu- 
larly   in    the    branch  of  piano-tuning.     It  is  per- 
haps   in    this  capacity  that  the  larger  number  of 
the    blind    educated    at  this  institution  earn  their 
daily  bread.  The  blind  cannot  afford  to  do  work 
which    is    not    the    best    of   its   kind.     As  brush, 
broom    or    basket    makers,   they  produce  articles 
noted  for  their  excellence. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  College  is  due  to 
the  Principal,  Dr.  Campbell,  for  his  unceasing 
zeal  and  perseverance  all  through  the  years.  The 
aim  which  lies  at  the  root  of  his  whole  system 
of  training  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  is  that 
of  producing  Christian  men  and  women  thoroughly 
trained  in  prompt  and  business-like  habits,  well 
developed  physically,  and  ready  to  meet  all 
difficulties  with  energy,  courage  and  hopefulness, 
and  surely  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  aim  is 
a  truly  God-like  one,  and  worthy  of  a  great 
nation. 

London*  Joy  Walker. 
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SHORTHAND    FOR 
THE    BLIND. 


SIGHTLESS  GIRLS  WHO  ARE 
EXPERT  TYPISTS. 


The  new  field  of  labour  for  the  blind, 
opened  np  by  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  in  the  formation  of  a  shorthand 
and  typewriting  class,  has  been  attended 
with  considerable  success. 

The  formation  of  the  class  came  abont 
in  a  curious  manner.  Miss  Hodgson,  of 
Peterborough,  one  of  the  students  at  the 
college,  and  the  holder  of  a  Royal  Gardiner 
Scholarship,  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
undergoing  an  examination  to  qualify  her 
as    a    teacher. 

When,  restored  in  health,  she  again  re- 
turned to  the  college  she  had  given  up 
hope  of  becoming  a  teacher.  The  principal 
suggested  that  she  should  become  a  short- 
hand typist,  and  proposed  the  formation  of 
a  class  to  study  the  Stain  shy-  Wayne 
method. 

Mis©  Hodgson  agreed,  and  four  other  stu- 
dents also  asked  to  be  allowed  to  join  the 
class.  A  period  of  work  ensued,  with  the 
result  that  Miss  Hodgson  has  now  left  the 
college  a  proficient  shorthand  typist,  cap- 
able of  earning  her  own  living  when  she 
secures  a  situation. 

The  system  upon  which  she  has  based  her 
studies  consists  of  letters  formed  by  a  com-, 
bination  of  raised  dots.  These  are  made 
with  a  machine,  something  like  a  type- 
writer, with  six  keys,  or  by  hand  with  a 
stiletto. 

-  After  the  note  is  taken  the  blind  expert 
can  read  the  signs  by  feeling  the  dots  with 
her  fingers.  An  idea  of  the  system  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  illustration:—^ 
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The  typewriter  upon  which  the  transcrip- 
tion is  made  has  various  improvements  in- 
vented especially  for  blind  typists. 

The  keys  are  divided  in  groups  to  en- 
able the  typist  the  better  to  feel  where  they 
are.  and  the  register  is  fitted  with  raised 
shorthand  signs,  so  that  the  typist  can  pro- 
perly judge  the  length  of  lines. 

Miss  HoJgson  can  do  every  kind  of  typing 
-from  ordinary  letter-writing  to  author's 
manuscripts  plays,  and  intricate  tabular 
work.  She  is  fortunate  in  possessing  her 
own  machine,  which  she  won  in  a  competi- 
tion. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  NEWS: 
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Piano-tuning  for  the  Blind. 

We  give  herewith  an  extract  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  Paris  Congress 
by  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  on  "Piano  Tun- 
ing" as  an  Occupation  for  the  Blind." 

"Pianoforte  tuning  is  an  excellent 
employment  for  the  blind,  and  one  in 
which  they  have  certain  advantages. 
Many  can  be  trained  to  become  success- 
ful pianoforte  tuners,  when  they  have 
reached  an  age  that  renders  professional 
training  impossible.  The  blind  who 
wish  to  succeed  as  pianoforte  tuners 
must  not  despise  the  drudgery  of  small 
details.  They  must  work  a  number  of 
hours  daily  (under  suitable  tuition)  for 
several  years. 

"Even  if  a  good  ear  and  other 
requisites  are  possessed,  long  tuition  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  wrist  under  control.  We 
have  just  introduced  the  Sandow  grip 
dumb-bells,  and  it  is  proving  of  great 
practical  utility  in  strengthening  the 
hand  and  fingers. 

"A  blind  man  who  would  be  a  success- 
ful pianoforte  tuner  must  be  intelligent, 
polite,  and  businesslike  and  neat  of  dress 
and  personal  appearance,  easy  in  his 
movements  and  free  from  disagreeable 
habits.  Technical  training  should  begin 
as  early  as  possible.  Mechanical  skill  is 
indispenable.  The  ability  to  do  light 
repairs  satisfactorily,  often  settles  the 
question  of  employment.  The  tuner 
should  be  able  to  use  his  right  and  left 


hand  equally  well,  and  be  skillful  with 
the  level-hammer.  Rapidity  is  no  less 
important  than  good  work. 

"It  is  absolutely  essential  that  they 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
every  variety  of  instrument,  both  of 
home  and  of  foreign  manufacture.  It 
is  easy  to  teach  a  blind  lad  to  turn  a 
tuning  hammer  or  recognize  the  pitch 
of  a  note,  but  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
standard  in  those  essentials  which  are 
requisite  to  success,  require  constant 
and  unwearied  supervision. 

"He  must  be  as  diligent,  energetic 
and  persevering  as  the  seeing  appren- 
tice, and  willing  to  give  even  more  time 
for  necessary  preparation.  The  perfunc- 
tory work  of  blind  pupils  who  merely 
linger  two  or  three  hours  daily  over  a 
piano,  accomplishes  very  little  towards 
fitting  them  for  business. 

"After  a  careful  examination,  every 
duly  qualified  tuner  should  be  furnished 
with  a  certificate,  and  tuners  who  can- 
not take  the  required  examination 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  impose  upon 
the  public.  Pianoforte  tuning  will  cease 
to  be  a  good  and  sucessful  employment 
for  the  blind  unless  the  work  is  thor- 
oughly and  successfully  carried  out." 


COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "THE  TRIBUTE.' 
Sir. — I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  editoria 
in  The  Tetbu-ne  in  regard  to  the  con 
dition  of  the  blind,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  poim 
out  that  your  statement  that  the  College  if 
entirely  out  of  debt  is  incorrect,  and  will  lead 
people*  to  suppose  we  have  no  need  of  furthei 
help. 

Lord  Howard  de  W  aid  en  kindly  sent  a  cheque 
which  enabled  us  to  pay  off  our  indebtedness 
to  the  bankers  and  also  to  meet  our  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  mortgage  of 
£15,000  still  exists  on  the  College  pronertv,  and 
we  arc  verv  anxious  to  obtain  additional  subscrip- 
tions of  about  £3.000  per  annum.  We  Heartily 
appreciate  Lord  Howard's  helo,  but  the  state- 
ment in  some  of  the  papers  implied  that  his 
lordship  had  provided  all  that  was  necessary. 

F.   J.   CAMPBELL. 
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Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. — The 

annual  prize  distribution  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood, 
was  held  yesterday.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  was  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  G.  J.  Allen,  of  Croydon,  said  that  during  the 
time  the  institution  had  been  in  existence  88  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  who  had  passed  through  it  were  enabled  to  earn 
their  own  living.  This  was  only  one  of  many  such 
institutions,  but  it  stood  eminently  above  every  other  in 
the  world.  Ho  hoped  in  the  near  future  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  would  be  supplemented  by  the  State, 
He  believed  that  in  France  the  whole  care  of  the  blind 
was  taken  by  the  State  up  to  the  age  of  21  ;  in  America 
he  believed  it  was  practically  the  same  ;  in  Germany  the 
State  cared  for  them  up  to  the  ago  of  21,  then  provided 
them  with  tools,  and  kept  an  eye  upon  them  during  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  He  did  not  know  that  we  should  ever 
get  to  quite  that  stage^  because  it  broke  away  to  a  certain 
extent  that  self-reliance  which  every  one  who  had  energy 
and  pluck  in  them  at  all  loved  to  have.  Mr.  Sidney 
Gedge  referred  to  the  economical  manner  in  which  the 
institution  was  carried  on.  Lady  O'Hagan  agreed  that 
the  State  ought  to  do  its  duty  to  the  blind.  Lady  Ludlow 
distributed  the  prizes.  Following  the  prize  distribution 
there  were  gymnastic  performances,  roller  ^skating, 
Bwiraming,  exhibitions  in  life  saving,  and  sports. 
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HOW    THE    BLIND    MAY    BECOME    INDEPENDENT 

Few  of  us^who' possess  the  inestimable  gitt  of  sight  If  can  believe 
that  the  blind] have  any  kind  of  compensation  to  lighten  their 
darkness,  but  this  fact  i8  the  foundation  and  the  ba^is  of  the 
principles  which  have  been  so  marvellously  carried  out  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  Norwood.  The  blind  have  always  been 
recognised  as  being  exceptionally  clever  musicians,  but  until  com- 
paratively a  few  years  ago  it  had  not  been  thought  of  what  this 
tact  tended  to  show.  It  is  the  concentration  of  mind  consequent 
on  blindness  which  gives  them  such  a  good  memory,  such  acute 
hearing,  and  such  an  abnormal  sense  of  touch.  These  abilities 
o  ijy  needed  cultivating  and  diverting  into  the  right  channels  to 
make  them  of  commercial  value,  and  this  is  the  good  work  which 
has  been  carried  out  at  this  beautiful  college  for  the  last  thirty- 
three  years  under  the  guidance  of  Dr  Campbell.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  college  is  the  training  of  the  students  in  music,  but  a 
thoroughly  good  education  is  also  given,  so  that  the  pupils Jare 
fully  equipped  to  earn  their  own  livings,  and  thus  avoid  that  utter 
dependence  upon  others  which  must  always  be  irksome  under  any 
circumstances  whatsoever. 

On  Monday  afternoon  last  a  great  number  of  the  supporters  cf 
the  college  gathered  in  the  grounds,  and  were  intensely  interested 
spectators  of  the  various  classes  that  were  being  held  there.  The 
problems  of  Euclid  were  evidently  thoroughly  understood  and 
quickly  solved  by  the  boys  as  they  handled  their  bits  of  wire  and 
put  them  into  position  in  the  baize  frames  which  lay  before  them. 
The  girls  at  the  geography  table  smartly  answered  difficult 
questions,  whilst  promptly  pointing  out  places  on  their  raised 
maps.  By  means  of  tiny  blocks  intricate  arithmetical  problems 
were  successfully  worked  out,  and  a  group  of  small  children  were 
being  interested  in  the  wonders  of  the  flower  world.  But  beyond 
the  usual  subjects  which  would  be  taken  in  an  ordinary  school 
these  blind  girls  and  boys  are  taught  several  trades  by  which 
they  may  become  independent  in  after  life.  Pianoforte  and 
organ  tuning  and  shorthand  and  typewriting  are  the  two 
which  are  most  useful,  and  in  the  latter  work  it  is  |  abso- 
lutely marvellous  to  see  a  blind  girl  with  her  shorthand 
machine  take  down  from  dictation  and  [transcribe  her  4  notes 
accurately  on  to  the  typewriter  at  a  good  speed,  all  being  accom- 
plished by  the  sense  of  touch. 

After  an  excellent  musical  programme  had  been  given  by  the 
students  in  the  Gro3venor  Building,  a  large  meeting  was  held  in 
the  grounds,  at  which  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  presided.  Mr 
G.  J.  Allen  (ex-Mayor  of  Croydon)  made  a  speech,  in  which  lie 
pointed  out  the  extraordinary  fact  that  no  fewer  than  89  per  cent, 
of  the  students  are  enabled  to  earn  their  livings  after  leaving  the 
college,  whilst  institutions  for  the  blind  in  other  lands  are  satisfied 
if  half  their  pupils  become  self-supporting.  In  pleading  for 
more  funds  he  said  how  earnestly  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  before 
long  the  state  would  see  the  necessity  for  giving  aid  towards  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  not  leave  the  college  to  be  entirely 
supported  by  friends.  Mr  Sidney  Gedge  then  made  a  humorous 
and  encouraging  speech,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  short  address 
by  Lady  O'Hagan,  who  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  further 
help,  and  spoke  of  the  wonderful  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  Dr  Campbell,  the  founder.  The  prizes  were  then  distributed 
by  Lady  Ludlow,  who  is  always  willing  to  show  her  deep 
interest  in  the  college,  and  after  tea  had  been  partaken  of  there 
were  interesting  displays  of  roller  skating,  swimming  and  life 
saving,  and  cycling. 
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77ie  Blind  College  Festival, 

The  fine  grounds  attached  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  Upper  Norwood  were 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  9th 
July,  when  the  Annual  Prize  Festival  took  place.  Every- 
where there  was  life  and  colour,  and  the  patches  of  deep  shade 
beneath  the  stately  old  trees  offered  a  welcome  retreat  from 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun.  The  large  attendance  showed  the 
great  and  ever-increasing  interest  taken  in  the  institution, 
which  stands  out  among  others  of  its  class  as  pre-eminent 
in  management  and  in  results.  Of  the  pupils  who  leave  its 
shelter,  no  less  than  89  per  cent,  can  earn  a  living,  while  50 
per  cent,  is  considered  high  in  the  case  of  most  schools  of  the 
kind.  Much  of  the  success  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  zeal 
and  enterprise  of  the  Principal,  Dr.  Campbell,  who  says  of 
himself  that  he  must  be  "  the  best  beggar  in  England"  ! 
Certainly  he  has  begged  magnificently,  for  he  has  already 
collected  ^300,000.  It  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  those 
present,  whether  actively  connected  with  the  Society  or  not, 
that  Lady  O'Hagan  struck  the  right  note  when  she  said 
that  she  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  such  magnificent  work 
in  the  way  of  tuition  and  organisation  should  still  leave  Dr. 
Campbell  weighed  down  by  pecuniary  cares.  She  would  like 
the  State  to  recognise  its  duty  to  the  blind,  and  not  leave 
the  carrying  on  of  their  education  to  what  might  be  termed 
spasmodic  charity.  However,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  inti- 
mating a  gift  of  ^100  from  Mrs.  Walton,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present,  but  wished  to  signify  her  appreciation  of  the  work. 

Shortly  after  four  o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institution,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  who  briefly 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  able  to  attend,  and  called  on 
Mr.  G.  J.  Allen  to  address  the  gathering.  Interesting  statistics 
as  to  the  advance  of  the  school  were  given,  and  Mr.  Allen  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Sidney  Gedge  and  Lady  O'Hagan,  wearing 
black  and  white,  who  spoke  admirably.  The  presentation 
of  prizes  was  then  proceeded  with  by  Lady  Ludlow,  who 
looked  charming  in  a  cream  toilette.  Her  picture  hat  was  of 
palest  pink,  with  roses  and  foliage,  and  a  scarf  of  pink  ruched 
chiffon  was  worn  over  the   shoulders. 
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World's  News 
for  the  Sightless. 

FAMOUS    BLIND    DOCTOR    PRAISES 
"  DAILY    MAIL  "       ENTERPRISE. 


WITHIN  a  few  minutes'  walk 
of  tihe  Crystal  Palace  may  be 
'found  "  uhe  Kingdom  of  the 
Blind."  Here  is  situated  t!he  famous 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind,  where  some 
160  bltind  bovs  and  girls  are  being 
trained  by  I)r.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the 
principal  of  tihe  college,  and  who, 
it  ina.y  be  added,  is  blind  himself. 

Just  now  more  than  ordinary  inte- 
rest is  being  taken  in  the  sightless 
men  and  women  of  this  country,  prin- 
eipaUy  through  the  efforts  of  the 
''Daily  Mail,"  which  is  now  publish- 
ing a  weekly  edition  of  that  paper 
especially  for  the  blind.  To  ascer- 
tain what  Dr.  Campbell  and  hi.s 
student's  thought-  of  this  journalistic 
enterprise,  a  representative  of  the 
"Illustrated  Mail"  sought  the  blind 
principal  and  had  a  very  interesting 
chat  with  him. 

Interested   in  News. 

"  Ajiv  attempt  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  blind,"  said  Dr. 
Campbell,  "  deserves  the  .greatest 
praise,  and  the  '  Daily  Mail  '  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  their  initiative 
in  producing  an  edition  in  Braille 
hype.  Although  various  magazines 
and  papers  have  in  the  past  been 
published  in  Braille,  this  is  the  first 
occasion  when  a  leading  daily  news- 
)ia.per  has  produced  a  weekly  edition 
n  embossed  type.  There  are  -many 
>eopie  who  are  inclined  to  think  that 
because  a.  man  or  woman  1*96  lost  bis 
)r  her  sight,  they  have  no  interest 
,n  tho  doings  of  tihe  world.  You  can- 
:i;ot  make  a  greater  mistake.  For 
roans  I  have  had  a  daily  newspaper 
•cad  to'  the  students  Oif  this  college, 
and  with  hardly  an  exception  they 
oak  forward  to  this  reading  with  an- 
''eipation  amd  discuss  the  various 
[terns  of  news  with  great  interest.  - 


"  And  I  only  wish  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  blind  children  would  remem- 
ber that  though  their  charges  are 
minus  their  sight— terrible  as  the 
affliction  is — yet  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  all  their  other  faculties  should 
not  be  developed  and  every  healthy 
blind  boy  and  girl  in  this  country  be 
trained  to  maintain   him  or  her  "self. 

Earning-  £400   a  Year. 

"  Eighty -nine    per    cent,    of    all    the 
blind    students    who    complete    their 
training      become     self-maintaining — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  competent  of 
going  out  into  the  world  and  earning 
their     own     living.       Scores     of     my 
pupils    are    now    earning    from     <£60 
to    o£400    a    year    at    various    callings, 
such   as   pianoforte  tuning,   typewrit- 
ing    and     shorthand,      as     organists, 
teachers  of  music,  etc.    Glasgow,  Pais- 
ley,   Dundee,    Edinburgh,    Aberdeen, 
London,    Oxford,    aud    a    number    of 
other     towns,     have    blind     organists 
who  received  their     training  at     the 
Norwood     College.  -    Then     many    of 
them     fulfil    a    double   role,    that     of 
organist      and       choirmaster.       Then 
some  of  the  students  have   done  well 
in  business.     One  of  the   largest  tun- 
ing,   piano,    organ,    and     sheet-music 
businesses  in  Glasgow  was  started  by 
two    of   our   students,    Messrs.   Ewing 
and    Mcintosh.       They    now     employ 
twenty-five    hands,     and    over     their 
door  you  can  detect  the  Royal  Arms/' 

Blind  in   Business. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  the 
old  pupils  of  the  college  is  a  good 
illustration  of  their  success  :  "  After 
leaving  the  college,  I  commenced 
business  as  a  pianoforte  tuner,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  years  I  opened 
a  music  shop,  with  five  pianos, 
when  I  took  in  a  partner,  who 
was  in  a  position  to  supply  me 
with  the  necessary  capital,  but  leav- 
ing me  the  entire  working  of  the 
business,  he  taking  no  active  part 
whatever.  In  a  few  years  we  opened 
a  large  shop  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  at  the  present  time  have 
five  branches,  within  a  radius  of 
twelve  miles;  during  the  last  thirteen 
years  we  have  sold  over  2,000  instru- 
ments (pianos  and  organs),  and  also 
done  a  large  business  in  other  musical 
merchandise,  including  phonographs, 
and  last  year  we  tuned  considerably 
oyer  1,000  pianos.  Our  staff  (exclu- 
sive of  wife  and  self)  consists  of  two 
tuners  and  one  apprentice,  four  sales- 
men, one  clerk  and  a  vannian." 

"  Here  is  an  extract  from  another 
letter,  this  time  from  Canada :  "  I 
came  to  Canada  in  1887  without  a 
dollar,  and  after  I  had  been  heretwc 


Blind  girl  making;  fancy  articles  for    Christmas.      At    the   college   at 

Norwood  the  blind  students  are  not    only   given   an   education,    but 

taught  how  to  make  all  kinds  of  household   and  fancy  articles. 

years  saved  up  about  J.50.  My 
younger  brother,  who  was  then  in 
the  grocery  business  in  this  city, 
joined  me.  We  made  a  start  with 
<£100  in  buying  and  selling  pianos. 
It  has  been  very  uphill  work,  both 
of  us  having  to  work  a  great  deal  of 
time  both  day  and  night,  but  we  are 
proud  to  say  now  we  are  one  of  the 
best  known  piano  houses  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec.  Our  capital  is  about 
,£10,000.' 

Distinguished    Blind   Men. 

"  If  I  wished,"  continued  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, "  I  could  enumerate  many  in- 
stances of  blind  men  who  have  asto- 
nished the  world  with  their  achieve- 
ments. We  have  had  blind  mechanics 
and  blind  cabinet  makers.  I  believe 
that  at  the  Liverpool-street  offices  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
may  be  seen  an  electrical  fog-signal- 
ling   apparatus  for    railways,    a   very 


clever  device,  I  am  told,  and  which  is 
the  creation  of   Mr.  J.  W.  Lawson,  a 
blind  man  of  Leeds.     Everybody,  1  con- 
clude, has   heard  of  Dr.  James   Gale, 
the  blind  inventor.     His  achievements 
have     been     remarkable.        Although 
totally    blind,    he    discovered    a    pro- 
cess   for    rendering    gunpowder    non- 
explosive,    and    many    other     famous 
inventions,     including    the     ammuni- 
tion    slide,     bv      which      contrivance 
he   fired   forty-six    shots  in   a  minute 
from    a    breech-loading    rifle    in    the 
presence  of    the  late    Duke    of   Cam- 
bridge.   A  few  vears  ago  the  people  of 
this   country   had    an  opportunity   of 
listening  to  the  lectures  and  preaching 
of  Dr.  Milburn,  the  blind  chaplain  of 
the    United   Staltes  Senate.      Dr.   Mil- 
burn    has    travelled     over     a     million 
miles  lecturing,  and  preaching. 

"What  I  wish  the  general  public  to 
realise  is  that  blind  children  have 
the  same  claim  upon  the  public  for 
education  as  seeing  children,  and 
their  needs  are  greater.  Now  by  law 
the  County  Councils  and  school 
authorities  have  to  provide  education 
for  the  blind  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Admirable  as  are  their  efforts,  they 
often  go  the  wrong  way  to  work.  They 
teach  them  reading,  writing,  and  other 
school  subjects,  but  the  manual, 
physical,  and  musical  training  are 
neglected. 

"  They  must  be  taught  to  use  their1 
hands,  wash,  and  dress  themselves, 
take  outdoor  exercise,  and,  in  fact, 
make  themselves  absolutely  independ- 
ent so  far  as  looking  after  their 
own  comfort  is  concerned.  I  be-i 
lieve  in  plenty  of  exercise,  and, 
all  my  scholars  take  regular 
courses  in  the  gymnasium.  Then  we 
teach  them  how  to  cycle,  row,  and 
play  all  kinds  of  games,  under  the 
direction  of  a  person  with  sight.  In 
a  word,  we  try  to  develop  the  phy- 
sical powers  as  well  as  the  mental 
ability  of  our  scholars  and  to  make 
them  self-maintaining  men  and 
women/' 
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BLIND    SHORTHAND    WRITERS. 


A  snapshot    at   the    Royal    Normal   College    for    the    Blind   which    has 

opened  a  typing  bureau,   the  work  being  done  by  blind  shorthand  typists. 

Some  of    the  operators  work  at   100  words  per  minute. 


SIGHTLESS  EXPERTS. 


Blind  Girls  Write  and  Transcribe 
Shorthand. 


In  an  interview  with  Dr.  Campbell, 
the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal 
■College  for  the  Blind,  at  Upper  Nor- 
wood, which  we  published  yesterday, 
we  explained  the  process  by  which  a 
number  of  blind  girls  were  taught  to  write 


shorthand,  and  to  transcribe  their  notes 
on  a  typewriter.  We  publish  this  morn- 
ing a  photograph  showing  the  girls  taking 
down  a  letter  from  dictation. 

Mr.  Black,  their  teacher,  told  one  of 
our  representatives  that  several  of  the 
girls  can  write  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  words  a  minute  on  the  em- 
bossed shorthand-writing  machine.  This 
machine,  which  was  invented  four  years 
ago,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  a 
competition  judged  by  Dr.  Campbell,  dots 
out  an  abbreviated  system  of  the  Braille 
alphabet. 

"As  shorthand  writers  and  typists," 
said  Dr.  Campbell,  "  I  think  our  girls  are 
quite  as  competent  as  the  ordinary  City 
girl.  And  as  to  accuracy,  I  think  our  girls 
are  to  be  preferred.  In  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  work  of  one  of  the  blind  typists 
and  that  of  a  girl  who  was  not  blind  it 
would  probably  be  found  that  the"  former 
had  made  fewer  mistakes  in  her  transcrip- 
tion." 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  this.  A  blind 
typist  has  nothing  to  distract  her  atten- 
tion from  the  machine.  Her  touch  be- 
comes more  delicate,  and  she  is  able  to 
concentrate  her  thoughts  entirely  on  her 
work.  In  the  class-room  these  girls  laugh 
and  chat  to  each  other.  No  one  would 
suspect  for  a  moment  that  they  were 
blind." 
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££IOT)    CASHIER'S    RECORD. 


T^ 


The  great  Christmas  tree  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  in  South- 
wark,  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  George  Talbot 
yesterday.  After  describing  himself  as  a 
poacher  in  someone  else's  diocese,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  presided,  read  a 
remarkable  letter  from  a  former  blind 
student  of  the  college.  The  writer  was  a 
cashier  in  his  brother's  business;  knew 
London  intimately;  and  had  never  given 
or,  more  important,  taken  a  bad  coin  in 
his  life. 

The  bishop  remarked  that  the  blind 
cashier's  daily  programme  might  well  be 
emulated  by  clergymen.    It  was  as  follows  : 

6-30.— Riae,  cold  bath,  damb-hells. 
7-8.— Gallop  on  horseback. 
Breakfast. 

Three-mile  walk,  to  office. 
9.30-6.30.— Office  hours. 
Walk   home. 
Dinner. 
Cyoie-ride,  weather  permitting. 

The  blind  Spartan's  great  ambitions  were 
to  erimb  up  Mont  Blanc  and  to  cycle  round 
the  world. 


\      — 
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THE  BISHOP  AND  THE  BLIND. 

<> . 

The  Bishop  of  London  presided  at  the  Christmas 
festival,  held  yesterday  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E., 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  an  entertaining  musical  exhibi- 
tion, said  he  had  gone  there  expecting  to  see  something 
very  wonderful,  but  he  had  seen  something  more 
wonderful  than  he  expected.  The  first  lesson  which  he 
had  learnt  was  never  to  sit  down  under  any  misfortune, 
but  to  struggle  and  be  brave  until  he  had  con- 
quered it. — (Cheers.)  The  success  of  former  pupils  of 
the  academy  showed  that  it  was  in  the  forefront  of 
institutions  connected  with  London.  He  had  learnt  the 
lesson  that  afternoon  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  when  he 
was  oppressed  by  any  worry,  and  he  had  learnt  what  one 
could  do  in  the  world  by  faith,  hope,  and  courage.  When 
they  saw  what  a  marvellous  thing  had  been  done  in  that 
institution  by  Dr.  Campbell,  was  it  not  a  lesson  to  do 
their  level  best  in  the  world?  There  they  had  young  men 
and  women  seeing  what  they  could  not  see,  and  it  was  a 
great  and  wonderful  lesson  in  what  faith  could  do. — 
(Cheers.) 

On  the  motion  of  Lady  O'Hagan  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Talbot  unveiled  a  large  Christmas-tree. 
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Si 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind.—* 
The  annual  Christmas  festival  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  at  Upper  Norwood,  was  held 
yesterday,  the  Bishop  of  London  presiding.  After  a 
musical  programme  had  been  carried  cut,  the  Bishop 
delivered  a  short  address,  in  which  he  said  that  for  34 
years  Dr.  Campbell,  the  headmaster  of  the  college,  had 
been  turning  out  blind  people  to  earn  their  living  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  when  they  thought  what  this, 
one  man  had  done  and  was  doing  it  ought  to  be  a  lesson 
to  all  to  do  all  the  good  they  could  while  they  were  in 
this  world.  He  had  spent  a  very  enjoyable  hour  that 
afternoon  ;  he  expected  to  see  something  wonderful,  but 
he  had  seen  something  more  wonderful  than  he  expected. 
Coming  along  that  afternoon  he  read  some  letters  from  a 
few  former  pupils  of  the  college,  and  one  especially 
interested  him.  The  writer,  after  stating  that  he  owed 
all  his  success  in  life  to  what  Dr.  Campbell  had  taught 
him,  said  he  could  walk  about  the  streets  of  London 
unattended,  and  he  usually  took  a  bicycle  ride  after 
dinner.  His  great  ambition  was  to  climb  Mont  Blanc  and 
cycle  round  the  world.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Talbot  had  been 
announced  to  unveil  a  Christmas  tree,  but,  owing  to  the 
illness  of  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  from  influenza,  she  was 
unable  to  attend,  and  her  place  was  taken  by  Mrs.  George 
Talbot.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Bishop  was  proposed  by 
Lady  O'Hagan,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson.  The 
latter  said  that  the  education  of  the  college  was  second 
to  none  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  he  thought  he  might 
say  the  whole  world.  The  physical  exercises  were  most 
important  and  essential.  For  a  blind  headmaster  with  a 
school  like  that  to  have  so  many  successes  was  unprece- 
dented. Dr.  Campbell,  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  said 
they  were  this  year  trying  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the 
college  buildings.  They  had  £4,000  towards  it,  but  they 
wanted  altogether  £15,000.  A  gentleman  had  promised 
to  give  the  last  £L000,  so  that  now  they  really  wanted 
jgHLOQO. 
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ROYALTY  AND  THE  BLIND. 

KING  AND  QUEEN  AT  THE  ALBERT 
HALL. 
Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen, 
with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Princess  Victoria,  were  present  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  London,  this  week,  at  a 
concert  and  gymnastic  display  given' 
by  students  and  graduates  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  Blind,  or  which  their  Majesties  are 
patrons,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  college  at  Upper  Norwood,  which 
started  in  1872  with  only  two  pupils,  now  has 
150  students,  mostly  drawn  from  the  poorest 
classes.  For  those  the  college  provides  a 
general  and  musical  education  and  physical 
and  technical  training.  Between  80  and  90 
per  cent,  of  those  who  have  passed  through 
the  college  are  now  self-supporting  men  and 
women   earning    from    £60   to    £400   a   year. 


October  12,  1907. 

TEACHING  THE  BLIND  TO  READ  AND 
WRITE. 


AH    HOUR    WITH    DR.    CAMPBELL    AT    THE    ROYAL 
NORMAL    COLLEGE. 

Of  all  the  dread  calamities  which  could  befall 
any  human  being,  surely  loss  of  sight  is  the  worst. 
Of  all  men  who  deserve  the  highest  esteem  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  surely  he  deserves  it  who  devotes 
his  life  to  the  welfare  of  those  poor  creatures  upon 
whom  perpetual  night  has  fallen. 

Such  a  man  is  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  Principal 
of  the  Eoyal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood.  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  blind  since  he 
was  four  years  of  age,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  men  living.  Accompanied  by  his  wife, 
he  courteously  showed  the  writer  over  the  college 
and  explained  many  things  which  have  hitherto 
been  puzzles. 

How  the  blind  can  read  and  write  is  the  greatest 
mystery  to  sighted  people,  but  it  is  really  very 
Bimple  when  one  knows  how  it  is  done,  and  takes 
into  consideration  the  highly-developed  sense  of 
touch  in  people  thus  afflicted. 

The  Braille  system  of  printing  is  one  of  the 
combination  of  dots  to  represent  characters  and 
words,  and  only  six  dots  are  employed.  Printing 
and  writing  in  Braille  are  exactly  the  same,  and 
Dr.  Campbell  allowed  me  to  see  the  pupils  at  their 
lessons. 

For  writing,  each  student  is  supplied  with  a 
Braille  frame,  thick  paper,  and  an  instrument 
like  a  blunt  bodkin.  The  frame  is  about  quarto 
size,  with  a  brass  clip  at  the  top  to  fix  the  paper 
in.  In  order  to  get  it  straight.  and„to  depend 
upon  getting  it  in  the  right  position,  it  is  pushed 
on  to  two  pins  at  the  top,  then  clasped. 

The  writer  then  takes  a  folding  piece  of  metal, 
on  the  underneath  half  of  which  are  pierced 
several  series  of  six  holes,  to  correspond  with 
Braille  writing.  The  top  half  is  pierced  in  oblong 
shapes,  each  of  which  covers  a  series  of  six  holes. 
This  arrangement  is  slid  on  to  the  frame,  and  the 
writer  punches  out  whatever  he  wants  to  write  by 
inserting  the  blunt  bodkin  into  the  oblong  spaces 
of  the  slide,  and  telling  by  the  sense  of  touch  which 
holes  in  the  brass  below  he  i3  punching  through. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  rate  those  little  instru- 
ments worked,  and  still  more  so  at  the  pace  at 
which  the  writing  was  read  by  the  scholars.     One 


youth  made  a  mistake  in  one  dot.  In  a  second  ho 
had  popped  the  paper  on  the  frame  again,  flattened 
out  the  clot,  inserted  another,  and  got  it  correct. 
It  was  difficult  almost  to  believe  he  could  not  see. 

Music  is  one  of  the  chief  features  at  the  college, 
and  I  have  never  heard  such  exquisite  touch  as 
that  of  the  pianist  there. 

"But  how  does  he  learn  to  play  with  both 
hands,"  I  asked,  "if  he  has  to  read  the  Braille 
music  with  one  ? " 

"  Easily,"  smiled  Dr.  Campbell.  "  Ho  learns 
the  right  hand  first,  then  the  left ;  gets  it  by  heart, 
and  puts  it  all  together.  But  come  and  see  the 
tuning  shop." 

There  were  pianos  in  all  stages  of  undress,  and 
a  gentleman  was  teaching,  by  touch,  how  they 
were  made  and  strung,  how  the  actions  worked, 
and  how  to  tune  them.  Upstairs,  in  sound-proof 
cubicles,  were  dozens  of  otter  pianos  to  practise 
tuning  upon. 

"  All  our  tuners,"  said  the  doctor,  "  who  have 
left  this  college  are  making  their  own  livings. 
Several  are  at  Broad  wood's." 

When  a  pupil  enters  the  college  he  is  taken  in 
hand  just  like  an  ordinary  child  and  receives  no 
more  indulgence.  He  is  taught  everything  like 
other  children  except  that  his  senses  of  touch  and 
hearing  are  appealed  to  instead  of  sight.  That  is 
the  secret  of  the  whole  thing. 

In  the  carpenter's  shop  I  saw  useful  articles 
made  by  the  boys  which  would  shame  many  a 
sighted  apprentice.  Instead  of  pencil-marks  on 
the  wood,  all  marks  are  made  by  the  instructor 
with  a  sharp  instrument  which  makes  a  groove. 
Thi3  guides  the  blind  carpenter. 

The  next  visit  was  to  a  geography  class.  All 
the  maps  are  embossed,  and  the  blind  pupils,  by 
running  their  fingers  over  them,  picked  out  towns, 
rivers,  mountains,  etc,  with  wonderful  accuracy. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  ventured,  "that  blind 
people  have  to  learn  the  same  as  others,  with 
double  the  work." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Dr.  Campbell.  "It  comes 
almost  as  easy  for  them  to  work  by  touch  and 
hearing  as  for  you  by  sight.  We  have  a  bowling- 
alley  here  where  the  blind  people  play,  and  knock 
the  nine-pins  down  by  their  sense  of  hearing.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  skating-rink.  Everybody  here 
skates  and  we  never  have  an  accident." 

Just  then  we  emerged  into  a  yard  where  there 
stood  an  old  Bayswater  'bus.  It  puzzled  me  for 
a  minute.  It  was  a  derelict,  and  yet  it  was 
evidently  kept  scrupulously  clean.  I  inquired 
its  use. 

"  We  often  take  a  party  out  to  concerts,"  said 
the  doctor,  "and  this  old  'bus  is  kept  here  to  teach 
them  how  to  get  up  and  down." 

Nothing  seems  to  be  left  undone  to  render  the 
lives  of  these  afflicted  people  not  only  bearable 
but  useful.      Their  physical  welfare  i3  also  well 


cared  for.  The  Royal  Normal  contains  the  finest 
gymnasium  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is  a  cycling 
machine  for  exercising  the  legs,  a  rowing  machine, 
an  appliance  to  imitate  paddling  a  canoe, 
Swedish  ladders,  a  ship's  wheel  for  shoulder 
exercise,  all  kinds  of  wrist  strengtheners,  etc 

"Our  great  aim,"  said  Dr.  Campbell,  "is  to 
remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effect  of  blindness, 
and  to  make  them  independent.  An  uneducated 
blind  person  is  helpless ;  an  educated  one  is  aa 
good  as  a  seeing  person — and  frequently  better."  . 

How  far  this  wonderful  blind  leader  of  the  blind 
has  succeeded  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  inde- 
pendence of  those  under  his  care.  They  walk  aboul 
just  as  if  they  could  see,  and  it  is  only  the  very 
slightest  motion  of  the  hand  sometimes  that 
betrays  their  affliction. 

There  is  a  large  swimming-bath  at  the  college, 
and,  in  the  care  of  sighted  people,  the  blind  are 
taught  to  swim,  dive,  and  to  save  life.  The  latter 
accomplishment  is  little  short  of  marvellous. 

Their  method  of  doing  arithmetic  is  curious,  but 
completely  efficacious.  The  pupil  has  a  square 
frame  of  metal,  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  small 
octagonal  holes  all  over  like  a  draining  board 
or  sieve.  To  do  his  sums  he  has  a  little  heap  of 
square  type,  with  a  dot  at  one  end  and  a  line  at 
the  other  end  of  each. 

Either  a  dot  or  a  line  is  placed  upwards  as  the 
type  are  inserted  into  the  holes,  and  the  incline  of 
the  line  or  position  of  the  dot  indicates  the  figure 
it  stands  for.  With  the  octagonal  holes  and  square 
type  one  piece  of  metal  can  thus  be  made  to  mean 
any  single  one  of  sixteen  different  things. 

The  teacher  gave  out  a  sum,  running  into 
appalling  millions,  while  I  was  there.  Immediately 
there  came  a  clatter  like  "  pieing  "  all  the  type  in 
a  composing-room ;  it  lasted  a  second,  and,  with 
their  three  little  rows  of  type,  they  had  done  the 
sum,  the  bottom  row  giving  the  answer. 

The  college,  with  its  dozen  buildings  in  eleven 
acres  of  beautiful  grounds,  stands  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Crystal  Palace  towers,  and  is  easily 
reached  from  any  part  of  London. 
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A\  HOUR  WITH  HEAD-OF  BRITISH 
ROYAL    >ORMAL    COLLEGE. 


Dr.  P.  J.  Campbell,  Principal  of 
Institution,  Who  Lost  His  Eye- 
sight When  Fonr  Years  Old,  Is 
Host  Wonderful  Man  Livingr— 
The   Braille    System    of   Printing. 


Tit-Bits. 
Of  all  the  dread  calamities  which  could 
>efall  any  human  being,  surely  loss  of 
;ight  is  the  worst.  Of  all  men  who  de- 
ierve  the  highest  esteem  of  their  fellow 
■reatures,  surely  he  deserves  it  who  de- 
motes his  life  to  the  welfare  of  those  poor 
reatures  upon  whom  perpetual  night  ha!s. 
alien. 

Such  a  man  is  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the 
rincipal    of    the    Royal    Normal    College 
>r  the  Blind  at  Norwood.    Dr.  Campbell 
as  been   blind  since  he  was  four  years 
Id,    and    is    one    of    the    most    wonderful 
en  living.    Accompanied  by  his  wife,  he 
jurteously    showed    the   writer   over   the 
ollege  and  explained  many  things  which 
iave  hitherto  been  puzzles. 
How    the   blind    can    read   and   write   is 
the   greatest   mystery   to    sighted   people, 
but    it    is    really    very    simple    when    one 
knows  how  it  is  done  and  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  highly  developed  sense  of 
touch  in  people  thus  afflicted. 

The  Braille  system  of  printing  is  one 
of  the  combination  of  dots  to  represent 
characters  and  words,  and  only  six  dot?j 
are  employed.  Printing  and  writing  in 
Braille  are  exactly  the  same,  and  Dr. 
Campbell  allowed  me  to  see  the  pupils 
at  their  lessons. 

THE  BRAILLE  SYSTEM. 
For  writing  each  student  is  supplied 
with  a-  Braille  frame,  thick  paper  and 
an  instrument  like  a  blunt  bodkin.  The 
frame  is  about  quarto  size,  with  a  brass 
clip  at  the  top  to  fix  the  paper  in.  In 
order  to  get  it  straight  and  to  depend 
upon  getting  it  in  the  right  position,  it 
is  pushed  on  to  two  pins  at  the  top,  then 
rlnsped. 


The  writer  then  takes  a  folding  pitv.c 
of  metal,  on  the  underneath  half  of  which 
arc  pierced  several  series  of  six  holes,  to 
correspond  with  Braille  writing.  The  top 
half  is  pierced  in  oblong  shapes,  each  of 
which  covers  a  series  of  six  holes.  This 
arrangement  is  slid  on  to  the  frame,  and 
the  writer  punches  out  whatever  he  wants 
to  write  by  inserting  the  blunt  bodkin 
into  the  oblong  spaces  of  the  slide  and 
telling  by  the  sense  of  touch  which  holes 
in  the  brass  below  he  is  punching 
through. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  rate  those  lit- 
tle instruments  worked,  and  still  more 
so  at  the  pace  at.  which  the  writing  was 
read  by  the  scholars.  One  youth  made 
a  mistake  in  one  dot.  In'  a  second  he 
had  popped  the  paper  on  the  frame  again, 
flattened  out  the  dot,  inserted  another, 
and  got  it  correct.  It  was  difficult  almost 
to  believe  he  could. not  see. 

Music  is  one  of  the  chief  features  at  thf 
college,  and  I  have  never  heard  such  exquisite 
touch  as  that  of  the  pianist  there. 

"But  how  does  he  learn  to  play  with  botl 
hands, "  I  asked,  "if  he  has  to  read  th» 
Braille  music  with  one?" 

"Easily,"  smiled  Dr.  Campbell.  "He  learn 
i he  right  hand  first,  then  the  left;  gets  it  b" 
heart,  and  puts  it  all  together.  But  come  ani 
see  the  tuning  shop." 

There  were  pianos  in  all  stages  of  undress 
and  a  gentleman  was  teaching,  by  touch,  hot 
they  were  made  and  strung,  how  the  action 
worked,  and  how  to  tune  them.  Upstairs,  i 
soundproof  cubicles,  were  dozens  of  othe 
pianos  to  practice  tuning  upon. 

"All  our  tuners,"  said  the  doctor,  "who  hav 
left  this  college  are  making  their  own  livings 
Several  are  at  Broadwood's." 

TOUCH    INSTEAD    OP    SIGHT. 

When  a  pupil  enters  the  college  he  is  take 
in  hand  just  like  an  ordinary  child,  and  r* 
ceives  no  more  indulgence.  He  is  taught  'wen 
thing  like  other  children,  except  that  h 
senses  of  touch  and  hearing  are  appealed  t 
instead  of  sight.  That  is  the  secret  of  it 
whole.. 

In  ther  carpenter's  shop  I  saw  nseful  artich 
made  by  the  boys  which  would  shame   manv 
sighted  apprentice.     Instead  of  pencil  marks*  c 
the  wood,  all  marks  are  made  by  the  instruct* 
with     a     sharp     instrument,     which     makes 
groove.    This  guides  the  Wind  carpenter 

The  next  visit  was  to  a  geography  class      4J 
the  maps  are  embossed,  and  the  blind  pupil 
by  running  their  fingers  over  them,   picked  out 
towns,   rivers,   mountains,   etc.,   with  wonderful 
accuracy. 

"It  seems  to  me."  I  ventured,  "that"  blind 
people  have  to  learn  the  same  as  others,  with 
double  the  work." 

"Not  at  all."  said  Dr.  Campbell.  "It  comes 
almost  as  easy  for  them  to  work  hy  touch  and 
hearing  as  for  you  by  sight.  "We  have  a  bowl- 
ing alley  here  where  the  blind  people  play  and 
knock  the  pins  down  by  their  sense  of  hear- 
ing. It  is  the  same  in  the  skating  rink.  Every- 
body here  skates,  and  we  never  have  an  acci- 
dent." 

Just  then  we  emerged  into  a  yard  where 
there  stood  an  old  Bayswater  'bus.  It  puzzled 
me  for  a  minute.  It  was  a  derelict,  and  yet 
it  was  evidently  kept  scrupulously  clean.  I 
inquired  its  use. 

"We  often  take  a  party  out  to  concerts," 
said  the  doctor,  "and  this  old  'bus  is  kept 
here  to  teach  them  how  to  get  up  and  down." 

Nothing  seems  to  be  left  undone  to  render 
the    lives    of    these    afflicted    people    not    only 


lie    but    useful.      Their    physical    welfare 
The  Royal  Normal  con- 
tains  the   finest  gymnasium   I    have   ever  seen. 
There   is  a   cycling   machine   for  exercising   the 

a    rowing   machine,    an   appliance    to   imi- 

paddliug  a  canoe,  Swedish  bidders,  a 
ship's  wheel  for  shoulder  exercise,  all  kinds  of 
wrist  strengthened,  etc. 

REMARKABLE  INDEPENDENCE. 
"Our  great  aim,"  said  Dr.  Campbell,  "is 
to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  effect  of 
blindness  and  to  make  them  independent.  An 
uneducated  blind  person  is  helpless;  an  edu- 
cated one  is  as  good  as  a  seeing  person — and 
frequently  better." 

How  far  this  wonderful  blind  leader  of  the 
blind  has  succeeded  is  shown  by  the  remark- 
able independence  of  those  under  his  care. 
They  walk  about  just  as  if  they  could  see,  and 
it  is  only  the  very  slightest  motion,  of  the 
hand  sometimes  that  betrays  their  affliction. 

There  Is  .a  large  swimming  bath  at  the  col- 
lege, and,  in  the  care  of  sighted  people,  the 
blind  are  taught  to  swim,  dive,  and  to  save 
life.  The  latter  accomplishment  is  little  short 
of  marvelous. 

ir  method  of  doing  arithmetic  is  curious, 
but  completely  efficacious.  The  pupil  has  a 
square  frame  of  metal,  pierced  with  a  multi- 
tude of  small  octagonal  holes  all  over  like  a 
draining  l>oard  or  sieve.  To  do  his  sums  he 
has  a  little  heap  of  square  type,  with  a  dot 
at  one  erd  and  a  line  at  the  other  end  of 
each. 

Either  a  dot  or  a  line  is  placed  upwards  as 
the  type  are  inserted  into  the  holes,  and  the 
incline  of  the  line  or  position  of  the  dot  in- 
dicates the  figure  it  stands  for.  With  the  oc- 
tagonal holes  and  square  type  one  piece  of 
metal  can  thus  be  made  to  mean  any  single 
one  of  sixteen  different  things. 

The  teacher  gave  out  a  sum,  running  into 
appalling  millions,  while  I  was  there.  Imme- 
diately there  came  a  clatter  like  "pieing"  all 
the  type  in  a  composing  room:  it  lasted  a  sec- 
ond, and,  with  their  three  little  rows"  of  type, 
they  had  done  the  sum,  the  bottom  row  giving 
the  answer. 

The  college,  with  its1  dozen  buildings  in 
eleven  acres  of  beautiful  grounds,  stands  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Crystal  Palace  towers, 
and  is  easily  reached  from  any  part  of  London. 
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TEACHING  THE  BLIND. 


At  tne  KoyafcNormal  College  for 
Norwood,  England. 

Of  all  the  dread  calamities  which  could  be- 
fall any  human  being,  surely  loss  of  sight  is 
the  worst.  Of  all  men  who  deserve  the  high- 
est esteem  of  their  fellow  creatures,  surely 
he  deserves  it  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  wel- 
fare of  those  poor  creatures,  upon  whom  per- 
petual night  has  fallen. 

Such  a  man  is  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
at  Norwood.  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  four  years  of  age  and  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  men  living.  Accompanied 
by  his  wife,  he  courteously  showed  the  writer 
over  the  college  and  explained  many  things 
which  have  hitherto  been  puzzles. 

How  the  blind  can  read  and  write  is  the 
greatest  mystery  to  sighted  people,  but  it  is 
really  very  simple  when  one  knows  how  it  is 
done,  and  takes  into  consideration  the  highly 
developed  sense  of  touch  in  people  thus  af- 
flicted. 

The  Braille  system  of  printing  is  one  of  the 
combination  of  dots  to  represent  characters 
and  words,  and  only  six  dots  are  emplojred. 
Printing  and  writing  in  Braille  are  exactly 
the  same,  and  Dr.  Campbell  allowed  me  to 
see  the  pupils  at  their  lessons. 

For  writing,  each  student  is  supplied  with 
a  Braille  frame,  thick  paper,  and  an  instru- 
ment like  a  blunt  bodkin.  The  frame  is  about 
quarto  size,  with  a  brass  clip  at  the  top  to  fix 
the  paper  in.  In  order  to  get  it  straight,  and 
to  depend  upon  getting  it  in  the  right  posi- 
tion, it  is  pushed  on  to  two  pins  at  the  top, 
then  clasped. 

The  writer  then  takes  a  folding  piece  of 
metal,  on  the  underneath  half  of  which  are 
pierced  several  series  of  six  holes,  to  corre- 
spond with  Braille  writing.  The  top  half  ie 
pierced  in  oblong  shapes,  each  of  which  cov  n 
a  series  of  six  holes.  This  arrangement  if 
slid  on  to  the  frame,  and  the  writer  punches 
out  whatever  he  wan,ts  to  write  by  inserting 
the  blunt  bodkin  into  the  oblong  spaces  o] 
the  slide,  and  telling  by  the  sense  of  touol 
which  holes  in  the  brass  below  he  is  punching 
through. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  rate  those  Htth 
instruments  worked,  and  still  more  so  at  th« 
pace  at  which  the  writing  was  read  by  the 
scholars.  One  youth  made  a  mistake  in  one 
dot.  In  a  second  he  had  popped  the  paper 
qu  fctee  frame  again,  flattened  out  the  cot 


inserted  another   and  got  it  correct.     It  was 
difficult  almost  to  believe  he  could  not  see. 

Music  is  one  of  the  chief  features  at  the 
college,  and  I  have  never  heard  such  ex- 
quisite touch  as  that  of  the  pianist  there. 

"But  how  does  he  learn  to  play  with  both 
hands,"  I  asked,  "if  he  has  to  read  the  Braille 
music  with  one?" 

"Easily,"  smiled  Dr.  Campbell.  "He  learns 
the  right  hand  first,  then  the  left;  gets  it  by 
heart,  and  puts  it  all  together.  But  come 
and  see  the  tuning  shop." 

There  were  pianos  in  all  stages  of  undress, 
and  a  gentleman  was  teaching,  by  touch, 
how  they  were  made  and  strung,  how  the 
actions  worked,  and  how  to  tune  them.  Up- 
stairs, in  sound-proof  cubicles,  were  dozens 
of  other  pianos  to  practise  tuning  upon. 

"All  our  tuners,"  said  the  doctor,  "who  have 
left  this  college  are  making  their  own  livings. 
Several  are  at  Broadwood's." 

When  a  pupil  enters  the  college  he  is  taken  in 
hand  just  like  an  ordinary  child  and  receives 
no  more  indulgence.  He  is  taught  every- 
thing like  other  children  except  that  his  senses 
of  touch  and  hearing  are  appealed  to  instead 
of  sight.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  whole 
thing. 

In  the  carpenter  shop  I  saw  useful  articles 
made  by  the  boys  which  would  shame  many  a 
sighted  apprentice.  Instead  of  pencil  marks 
on  the  wood,  all  marks  are  made  by  the  in- 
structor with  a  sharp  instrument  which 
makes  a  groove.  This  guides  the  blind 
carpenter. 

The  next  visit  was  to  a  geography  class. 
All  the  maps  are  embossed,  and  the  blind 
pupils,  by  running  their  fingers  over  them, 
picked  out  towns,  rivers,  mountains,  &c, 
with  wonderful  accuracy. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  ventured,  "that  blind 
people  have  to  learn  the  same  as  others,  with 
double  the  work." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Dr.  Campbell.  "It  comes 
almost  as  easy  for  thrrrr.  to  work  by  touch  and 
hearing  as  for  you  by  sight.  We  have  a  bowl- 
ing alley  here  where  the  blind  people  play, 
and  knock  the  nine  pins  down  by  their  sense 
of  hearing.  It  is  the  same  in  the  skating 
rink.  Everybody  here  skates  and  we  never 
have  an  accident." 

Just  then  we  emerged  into  a  yard  where 
there  stood  an  old  Bayswater  bus."  It  puz- 
zled me  for  a  minute.  It  was  a  derelict, 
and  yet  it  was  evidently  kept  scrupulously 
clean.     I  inquired  its  use. 

"We  often  take  a  part3'  out  to  concerts,"  j 
said  the  doctor,  "and  this  old  bus  is  kept  i 
here  to  teach  them  how  to  get  up  and  down." 
Nothing  seems  to  be  left  undone  to  render 
the  lives  of  these  afflicted  people  not  only 
bearable  but  useful.  Their  physioal  wel- 
fare is  also  well  cared  for.  The  Royal  Nor- 
mal contains  the  finest  gymnasium  I  have 
ever  seen.     There  is  a  cycling  machine    for 


exercising  the  legs,  a  rowing  machine,  an 
appliance  to  imitate  paddling  a  canoe, 
Swedish  ladders,  a  ship's  wheel  for  sh  ulder 
exercise,  all  kinds  of  wrist  strengthened, 
<fcc. 

"Our  great  aim,"  said  Dr.  Campbell,  "is 
to  emove  as  far  as  possible  the  effect  of 
blindness,  and  to  make  them  independent. 
An  uneducated  blind  person  is  helpless;  an 
educated  one  is  as  good  as,  a  seeing  person 
—and  frequently  better." 

How  far  this  wonderful  blind  leader  of 
the  blind  has  succeeded  is  shown  by  the  re- 
markable independence  of  those  under  his 
<  are.  They  walk  about  just  as  if  they  could 
see,  and  it  is  only  the  very  slightest  motion 
of  the  hand  sometimes  that  betrays  their 
affliction. 

There  is  a  large  swimming  bath  at  the 
college,  and,  in  (he  care  of  sighted  people, 
the  blind  are  taught  to  swim,  to  dive  and  to 
save  life.  The  latter  accomplishment  is  little 
short  of  marvellous. 

Their  method  of  doing  arithmetic  is  cu- 
rious but  completely  efficacious.  The  pupil 
has  a  square  frame  of  metal,  pierced  with  a 
multitude  of  small  octagonal  holes  all  over 
like  a  draining  board  or  sieve.  To  do  his 
sums  he  has  a  little  heap  of  square  type,  with 
a  dot  at  one  end  and  a  line  at  the  other  end 
of  each. 

Either  a  dot  or  a  line  is  placed  upward 
as  the  types  are  inserted  into  the  holes,  and 
the  incline  of  the  line  or  position  of  the  dot 
indicates  the  figure  it  stands  for.  With  the 
octagonal  holes  and  square  type  one  piece  of 
metal  can  thus  be  made  to  mean  any  single 
one  of  sixteen  different  things. 

The  teacher  gave  out  a  sum  running  into 
appalling  millions  while  I  was  there.  Imme- 
diately there  came  a  clatter  like  "pieing" 
all  the  type  in  a  composing  room;  it  lasted^ 
a  second,  and  with  their  three  little  rows  oi 
type  they  had  done  the  sum,  the  bottom  ro^ 
giving  the  answer. 

The  college,  with  its  dozen  buildings  ii 
eleven  acres  of  beautiful  grounds,  standi 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Crystal  PalacJ 
towers,  and  is  easily  reached  from  any  part 
London  .—Tit-Bits. 


tEACHlNG    fill    BLIND,  I 

At  the  Royal  NofflJSPCWfPgiWfSf  the 
Blind,   Norwood,   England. 

0&<&11  tjKjd^eap  calamities  which 
couldj^||J&fiy^iuman  being,  sure- 
ly lo^  of  sight  is  the  worst.  Of  all 
men  who  reserve  the  highest  esteem 
of  their  fellow  creatures,  surely  he 
deserves  it  who  devotes  his  life  to 
the  welfare  of  those  poor  creatures 
upon  whom  perpetual  night  has  fall- 
en. 

Such  a  man  is  Dr.  P.  J.  Campbell, 
the  principal  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood. 
Dr.  Campbell  has  been  blind  since  he 
was  four  years  of  age  and  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  men  living.  Ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  he  courteously 
showed  the  writer  over  tne  college 
and  explained  many  things  which 
have   hitherto   been   puzzles. 

How  the  blind  can  read  and  write 
is  the  greatest  mystery  to  sighted 
people,  but  it  is  really  very  simple 
when  one  knows  how  it  is  done,  and 
takes  into  consideration  the  highly 
developed  sense  of  touch  in  people 
thus  afflicted. 

The  Braille  system  of  printing  Is 
one  of  the  combination  of  dots  to 
represent  characters  and  words,  and 
only  six  dots  are  employed.  Printing 
and  writing  in  Braille  are  exactly  the 
same,  and  Dr.  Campbell  allowed  me 
to  see  the  pupils  at  their  lessons. 

For   writing,   each   student   is   sup- 
plied   Mvjiljh    a    Braille    fraane,    thick 
'paper,    and    an   (instrument    like*    a 
blunt   bodkin.      The    frame    is   about  I 
quarto  size  with  a  brass  clip  at  the  i 
top  to  fix  the  paper  in.     In  order  to 
get  in  the  right  position,  it  is  pushed 
on  to  two  pins  at  the  top,  then  clasp-  | 
ed. 

The  writer  then  takes  a  fold/ing 
piece    of    metal,    on    the    underneatn 


half  of  "which  are  pierced  several  ser- 
ies of  six  holes,  to  correspond  with 
Braille  writing.  The  top  half  is 
pierced  in  oblong  shapes,  each  of 
which  covers  a  series  of  -six  holes. 
Th/is  arrangement  is  slid  on  to  the 
frame,  and  the  writer  punches  out 
whatever  he  wants  to  write  by  insert- 
ing the  blunt  bodkin  into  the  ob-< 
long  spaces  of  the  slide,  and  telling 
by  the  sense  of  touch  which  holes  in 
the  brass  below  he  is  punching 
through. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  rate  those 
little  instruments  worked,  and  still 
more  so  at  the  pace  at  which  Jhe 
writing  was  read  by  the  schelars. 
One  youth  made  a  mistake  In  one 
dot.  In  a  second  he  had  popped 
the  paper  on  the  frame  again,<and 
flattened  out  the  dot. 
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ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 


CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL. 


A  large  and  fashionable  company  as- 
sembled at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  when 
the  Annual  Christmas  Festival  was  cele- 
brated, and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  and 
their  helpers  must  have  been  exceedingly 
gratified  by  the  intense  interest  manifested 
by  the  visitors  in  the  work  of  the  College. 

Among  the  company  present  were  : — 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  his  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Howard,  Right  Hon.  Vis- 
count Selby  and  Right  Hon.  Lord  Howard 
de  Walden  (President),  The  Archbishop  of 
York,  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Battersea, 
Mayoress  of  Croydon,  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
of  Deptford,  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  Mr.  and    Mrs.    Chambers  Leete 


(Town  Clerk  of  Kensington),  Mr.  A.  Miall, 
Mr.  Wm.  Tebb,  Mrs.  Barrows  (wife  of 
Vicar  of  Croydon),  Eev.  de  Courcy  Laffan 
(hon.  secretary  of  the  British  Olympic 
Games),  Mr.  Thomas  Lyle,  Mr.  W.  J.  Wil- 
son (secretary  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  for 
the  Blind,  Mr.  W.  Laidlaw  Purves,  M.D., 
Mr.  W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Colonel  Frederick 
Campbell,  Mrs.  von  Braun,  etc. 

The  visitors  first  inspected  the  Armitage 
Gymnasium  where  a  display  of  roller  skat- 
ing was  witnessed,  and  then  adjourned  to 
the  Grosvenor  Building,  where  much  inter- 
est was  displayed  in  the  remarkable  results 
of  the  typewriting  and  school  classes,  the 
wonderful  accuracy  of  the  typists  being 
particularly  remarked.  Proceeding  to  the 
Gardner  Hall,  an  organ  recital  was  given 
with  much  ability  by  Mr.  William  Laurie, 
L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.O.,  and  the  concert  which 
followed]  afforded  a  splendid  illustration  of 
the  excellent  musical  abilities  of  the  pupils. 
The  first  item  on  the  programme  was  a  se- 
lection from  "  The  Story  of  Bethlehem," 
the  duet  being  shared  by  Mr.  Stuart  Mon- 
cur  and  Mr.  William  Cleverly. 

The  recitative  "  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem  " 
by  Mr.  Cleverly  was  loudly  applauded  and 
the  chorus  and  double  quartette  "  Rejoice, 
Rejoice  ye  Nations,"  by  Misses  Biffin,  : 
Campbell,  Blencarn,  and  Lucas ;  Messrs.  ' 
Moncur,  Watling,  Cleverly  and  Wellbelove, 
was  also  loudly  cheered. 

The  next  item  was  a  pianoforte  duet, 
which  had  been  specially  composed  for  the  j 
occasion  by  Mr.  Watling,  a  student  of  the 
College,  in  honour  of  Lord  Strathcona, 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  cleverly  executed  by  Edward 
Austin  and  Wilfrid  Kershaw. 

The  rendering  of  the  trio  "  Say,  Dainty 
Dames,"  was  heartily  received  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Moncur' s  interpretation  of  "  My 
Nannie's  Awa"'  and  "  Macgregor's  Gather- 
ing" was  very  fine. 

The  children's  class  gave  selections  from 
the  cantata  '•  Christmas  Scenes  "  (Cowen) 
in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  the  solo  in 
"Santa  Claus  "  by  Maud  Steele,  eliciting 
much  applause. 


After   the  concert  Lord  Strathcona,  who 
presided,  said  it  gave  bim  very  great  plea- 
sure to  be  present  on  that  occasion,   and   to 
go  round  and  see  the  extremely  beneficient 
work  being  done  by  that  institution,  which  he 
was  sure   deserved   their   best   support.     A 
first-rate  education  was  there  given  to  those 
who,  except  for  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  College,    would   not    be    able   to   make 
their  way  in  life,    as   many   of  them    were 
able  to  do  at  that  moment.     The   teaching 
work  of  the  College  comprised    preliminary, 
secondary,   and   training    college,    together 
with  technical  school  and  academy,  to  e  ach 
and  all  of  which  great  attention  was  given 
and    perhaps  most    to   the   last.     He   had 
listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  the 
greatest   interest  to  the  admirable   concert. 
He  learned  that   Mr.    Stuart   Moncur   had 
been  trained  in  the  College  and,  with  others 
had   come   back  on   this  occasion  to   shew 
gr  atitude  for  what  had  been  done  for  them. 
He  had  heard  of  some  who  had  made  their 
way  in  the  world,  and   of  those   who   had 
gone   out  from   the   College   80   to  90  per 
cent,  were  more  or  less  successful,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  teaching   and   training  there 
received  they  could  not  do  so  well  for  them- 
selves.    One    student  of  the   College   who 
went   to   Canada,   was   now   carrying  on  a 
business    in     which     he    had    a    hundred 
thousand   dollars   invested.      What  a  plea- 
sure  and   delight  it  must  be  to   those   who 
had  assisted  men  like  this  to  attain  such  a 
position  !     He  regretted   that  the  expenses 
of  the  College  amounted  to  more  than  the 
receipts,  and  consequently   they  had   been 
compelled  to   draw   on   legacies.     He   was 
also  sorry  there  was  a  mortage   of  £15,000 
on  the   property   and   he   hoped  it   would 
soon  be  free  from  it,     In   conclusion   Lord 
Strathcona  regretted  that  his  daughter  was 
unable  to  be  present  to  unveil   the    Christ- 
mas Tree,   but   her    daughter  had  come  in 
her    place.      He      thanked    them  for   the 
opportunity  of  being   present   to   visit   the 
College,    and    heartily    wished    increasing 
prosperity  to  the  institution. 

Miss  Howard,  then  drew  the  cord  which 
released  the  screen  around  a  beautiful 
Christmas  Tree.  For  several  years  the 
tree   itself  has  been  kindly  provided  by  Mr. 


William  Tebb,  of  Horley,  the  150  bags  of 
sweets  being,  as  on  many  previous  occasions 
generously   given  by  Mrs.  D.  C  Haldeman. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  president  of 
the  Executive,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Strathcona  for  presiding. 

In  seconding  the  vote  Lord  Selby 
referred  to  the  difficulties  of  the  work, 
remarking  that  nothing  but  the  extra- 
ordinary zeal  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell could  have  carried  on  the  work 
of  converting  the  helpless  into  the  helpful. 
Speaking  of  the  deficit  of  £4,000  in  the 
funds,  Lord  Selby  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  College  had  some  claims  upon 
public  money,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  state  aid  of  some  kind  would  come  in 
the  long  run. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss 
Howard  for  unveiling  the  Christmas  Tree, 
Dr.  Campbell  said  it  was  35  years  ago  last 
Wednesday  that  he  arrived  in  London,  and 
was  thinking  of  retiring  shortly,  but  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  get  out  of  debt  before 
he  went.  They  had  about  £4,400,  towards 
the  amount  required  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage and  he  would  be  very  grateful  for  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  to  the  fund.  They 
had  only  eleven  now  in  the  College  whose 
parents  were  able  to  pay  for  them,  and  so 
they  had  to  get  the  money.  He  was  one 
of  the  biggest  wholesale  beggars  in  the 
country,  and  they  must  forgive  him  for  go- 
ing on  with  his  profession  that  afternoon. 
Most  other  countries  provided  secondary 
education  for  the  blind ;  even  Eussia,  a 
country  far  behind  us  in  other  respects 
recognised  the  claims  of  a  helpless  class  of 
of  sufferers,  while  in  the  United  States  the 
public  establishments  were  models  of  their 
kind,  and  he  ventured  to  hope  that  before 
long  this  country  would  do  the  same. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Col. 
Campbell,  C.B.,  and  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated. 

Among  the  recent  successes  of  the 
College  it  is  announced  that  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  Miss  Alice  Biffin,  suc- 
cessfully gained  her  Licentiateship  for 
singing,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Laurie,  and  Mr. 
Victor  Spanner  their  Licentiateship  for 
pianoforte  playing. 


At  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  Mr. 
T.  Moyes  secured  his  associateship,  and  on 
Tuesday  received  news  by  wire  that  he  had 
been  appointed  organist  to  the  Erskine  U. 
F.  Church,  Stirling,  and  takes  up  his  new 
duties  on  2nd  February.  Patrick  Keiley 
and  Ernest  Green  have  both  passed  their 
pianoforte  examination  apd  the  former  is 
already  in  employment. 


"lAfulkes-^^**"-^  ,7ft/.  .IRecoT-ot. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  M) 

MENTAL    AND    FIJYSIOAL    TRAIN 
G  AT  A   NORMAL  COLLEGE 
IN  ENGLAND. 


: 


Of/all  the  d^-ead  calamities  which 
conj/k  befall  ajnjf'  human  being,  surely 
loj^f  Q&J&z^^J/the  worst.  Of  all'  men 
who  deserve  the  highest  esteem  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  surely  he  upon  whom 
perpetual  night  has  fallen  deserves  it, 
says  the  London  Tit-Bits. 

Such  a  man  is  Dr.  F.  C.  Campbell, 
<he  principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  col- 
lege for  the  Blind  at  Norwood.  Dr. 
Campbell  has  been  blind  since  he  was 
four  years  old,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  men  living.  Accompanied 
by  his  wife  he  courageously  showed  the 
writer  over  the  college  and  explained 
many  things  which  have  hitherto  been 
puzzles. 

How  the  blind  can  read  and  write  is 
the  greatest  mystery  to  sighted  people, 
but  it  is  really  very  simple  when  one  j 
knows  how  it  is  dene  and  takes  into 
consideration  the  highly  developed 
sense  of  touch  in  people  thus  afflicted 

The  Braille  system  of  printing  is 
of  the  combination  of  dots  to  represent 
characters  and  words,  and  only  six  d< 
are  employed.     Printing  and  writing 
Braille  are   exactly  the  same,   and  Dr. 


Jampbell  allowed  mo  to  see  the  puj 
at  their  lessons. 

For  writing:  each  student  is  supplied 
with  a  Braille  frame,  thick  paper  and 
an  instrument  like  a  I) hint  bodkin.  The 
frame  is  about  quarto  size,  with  a 
brass  clip  at  the  top  to  fix  the  paper 
in.  In  order  to  get  it  straight  and  to 
depend  upon  getting  it  in  the  right 
position,  it  is  pushed  on  to  two  pins  at 
the  top  then  clasped. 

The  writer  then  takes  a  folding  piece 
of  metal  on  the  underneath  half  of 
which  are  pierced  several  series  of  six 
holes,  to  correspond  with  Braille 
writing.  The  top  half  is  pierced  in 
oblong  shapes,  each  of  which  covers 
a  series  of  six  holes.  This  arrangement 
is  slid  on  to  the  frame,  and  the  writer 
punches  out  whatever  he  wants  to 
write  by  inserting  the  blunt  bodkin  in- 
to the  oblong  spaces  of  the  slide  and 
telling  by  sense  of  touch  wrhich  holes  in 
the  brass  below  he  is  punching  through. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  rate  those 
little  instruments  worked,  and  still 
more  so  at  the  pace  at  which  the 
writing  was  read  by  the  scholars.  One 
youth  made  a  mistake  in  a  dot.  In  a 
second  he  had  popped  the  paper  on  the 
frame  again,  flattened  out  the  dot,  in- 
serted another,  and  got  it  correct.  11 
was  difficult  almost  to  believe  he  could 
not  see. 

Music  is  one  of  the  chief  features  at 
the  college,  and  I  have  never  heard 
such  exquisite  tauch  as  that  of  the 
pianist  there. 

"But- how  does  he  learn  to  play  with 
both  hands,v  I  asked,  "If  ho  has  to 
read  the  Braillo  music  with  one?" 

"Easily,"  smiled  Dr.  Campbell,  "He 
learns  the  right  hand  first,  then  the 
left;  gets  it  by  heart,  and  puts  it  all 
together.  But  come  and  see  the  tuning 
shop." 

There  were  pianos  in  all  stages  of  un- 
dress, and  a  gentleman  was  teaching, 
by  touch,  how  they  were  made  and 
strung,  how  the  actions  worked,  and 
how  to  tune  them.  Upstairs,  in  sound- 
proof cubicles,  were,  dozens  of  other 
pianos  to  practice  timing  upon. 

"All  our  tuners,"  said  the  doctor, 
"who  have  left  this  college  are  making 
their  own  livings.  >  Several  are  at 
Broadwood's." 

When  a  pupil  enters  the  college  he 
lis  taken  in  hand  just  like  an  ordinary 
child,  and  receives  no  more  indulgence. 
He  is  taught  everything  like  other 
children,  except  that  his  senses  of 
touch  and  hearing  are  appealed  to  in- 
stead of  sight.  That  is  the  secret  of  the 
whole. 


In  the  carpenter's  shop  T  saw  useful 
articles  made  by  the  boys  which  would 
shame  many  a  sighted  apprentice.  In- 
stead of  pencil  marks  on  the  wood,  all 
marks  are  made  by  the  instructor  with 
a  sharp  insrtumenl,  which  makes  a 
groove.  This  guides  the  blind  carpenter. 

The  next  visit  w.as  to  a  geography 
class.  All  the  maps  are  embossed,  and 
the  blind  pupils,  by  running  their  lin- 
gers over  them,  picked  out  towns, 
rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  with  wonderful 
accuracy 

"it  seems  to  me."  I  ventured,  "that 
blind  people  have  to  learn  the  same  a* 
others,  with  doublet  the  work." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Dr.  Campbell.  "It 
comes  almost  as  easy  f»r  them  to  work 
by  touch  and  hearing  as  for  you  bv 
sight.  Wo  have  a  bowling  alley  here 
wher©  tile  blind  people  play  and  knock: 
the  pins  down  by  their  sense  of  hear- 
ing. It  is  the  same  in  the  skating  rink. 
Kvtrybody  here  skates,  and  we  never 
have  an  accident." 

Just  then  we  emerged  into  a.  yard 
where  there  stood  an  old  Bayswater 
'bus.  It  puzzled  me  for  a  minute.  It 
was  a,  derelict,  and  yet  it  was  evident- 
ly kept  scrupulously  clean.  I  inquired 
its  use. 

"We  often  take  3  party  out  to  con- 
certs," said  the  doctor,  "and  this  old 
'bus  is  kept  here  to  teach  them  how  to 
get  up  and  down." 

Nothing  seems  to  be  left  undone  to 
render  the  lives  of  those  afflicted  peo- 
ple not  only  bearable  but  aseful.  "Their 
physical  welfare  is  also  well  cared  for. 
T lip  Royal  Normal  contains  the  finest 
gymnasium  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
a  cycling  machine  for  exercising  the 
legs,  a  rowing  machine,  an  appliance 
to  imitate  paddling  a  canoe,  Swedish 
ladders,  a  ship's  wheel  for  slfbulder, 
exercise,  all  kinds  of  wrist  strenghten- 
ers,  p>tc. 

"Our  great  aim,"  said  Dr.  Campbell, 
"is.  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the 
effect  of  blindness  and  to  make  them 
independent.  An  uneducated  blind  per- 
son is  helpless;  an  educated  one  is  as 
good  as  a  seeing  person — and  frequent- 
ly better." 

How  far  this  wonderful  blind  leader 
of  the  blind  has  succeeded  is  shown  by 
the  remarkable  independence  of  those 
under  his  care.  They  walk  about  just 
as  if  they  could  see,  and  it  is  only  the 
very  slightest  motion  of  the  hand  some 
times  that  betrays  their  affliction. 

Therr  is  a  large  swimming  bath  a- 
the  college,  and,  in  the  care  of  sightei 
people,  the  blind  are  taught  to  swim 
dive,  .and  to  save  life.  'The  latter  ac 
eoi-nplishment  is  little  short  of  marvel 
ous. 

Their   method   of   doing  arithmetic   i 

curious,  but  completely  efficacious.  The 
pupil  has  a  square  frame  of  metal, 
pierced   with   a   multitude  of  octagonal 


holes  all  over  like  a  draining  board  or 
sieve.  To  do  his  sums  he  has  a  little 
heap  of  square  type,  with  a  dot  at  one 
end  and  a  line  at  the  other  end  of  each. 

Either  a  dot  or  a  line  is  placed  up- 
ward as  the  type  are  inserted  into  the 
holes,  and  the  incline  of  the  line  or 
position  of  the  dot  indicates  the  figure 
it  stands  for.  With  the  octagonal  holes 
and  square  type  one  piece  of  metal  can 
thus  be  made  to  mean  any  single  one 
of  16  different  things. 

The  teacher  gave  out  a  sum,  running 
into  appalling  millions,  while  I  was 
there.  Immediately  there  came  a.  clat- 
ter like  "pieing"  all  the  type,  they  had 
don^  the  sum,  the  bottom  row  giving 
the  answer. 

The  college,   with  its  dozen   buildings] 
in   IT  acres  of  beautiful  grounds,  stands 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Crystal  palace 
towers,  and  is  easily  reached  from  an] 
part  of  London. 
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ROYAL  NORMAL  COL- 
LEGE  FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Christmas  Festival. 

LORD  STRATHCONA'S  SPEECH. 


TRAINING  (HELPLESS    CHILDREN   TO 
BECOME    CAPABLE    CITIZENS. 


The  Christmas  Festival  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,  situated  at  Upper  Norwood,  was 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  There 
was  a  large  and  distinguished  company, 
which  included  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strath- 
cona,  who  occupied  the  chair,  Miss  Howard, 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Selby,  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Howard  de  'Walden  (President),  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Battersea,  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Deptford, 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Bermondsey, 
Mayoress  of  Croydon,   Mr.   Chambers  Lcete 


(Town  Clerk  of  Kensington).,  and  Mrs. 
Chambers  Leete,  Mr.  A.  Miall,  Mr.  William 
Tebb,  Mrs.  Burrows  (wife  of  Vicar  of  Croy- 
don), Rev.  de  Courcy  Laffan '(HonT'Sec.  of 
the  British  Olympic  Games),  Mr.  Thomas 
Lyle,  Mr.  J.  Wilson  (Secretary  of  the  Gard- 
ner's Trust  for  the  Blind),  Mr.  W.  Laidlaw 
Purves,  M.D.,  Mr.  W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Col. 
Frederick  Campbell,  Mrs.  Von  Braun,  and 
many  others. 

The  handsome  building  was  first  inspected 
and  the  various  buildings  and  classes  of 
instruction  received  attention.  Alter  an 
organ  recital  in  Gardner  Hall,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Laurie,  a  very  enjoyable  concert  was  given. 
Mr.  Stuart  Moncur,  Mr.  William  Cleverly, 
and  the  choir  rendered  "  The  Story  of  Beth- 
lehem "*and  other  pieces^  and  Mr.  Cleverly 
also  gave  a  recitative.  The  Misses  Biffin, 
•Campbell,  Blenkarn,  and  Lucas,  and  Messrs. 
Moncur,  Watling,  Cleverly,  and  Wellbelove 
gave  "Rejoice,  Rejoice,  ye  Nations."  A 
piano  duet,  composed  specially  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Mr.  Watling,  a  student  at  the  Col- 
lege, in  honour  of  Lord  Strathcona,  entitled 
"Imperial  Fantasia,"  was  played  by  Mr. 
Edward  Austin  and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Kershaw. 
Other  enjoyable  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gramme were  given  by  the  Westminster  Glee 
Club,  the  choir,  Miss  Maud  Steele;  Mr.  S. 
Magill,  and  Mr.  V.  Shanner. 

LORD  STRATHCONA'S  SPEECH. 

Lord  Strathcona  then  spoke.  His  silvery 
hair  and  beard  had  made  him  a  familiar 
figure  to  all,  and  he  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  evidently  labouring  under 
considerable  emotion,  for  his  warm  heart 
was  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  so  many 
sightless  youngsters,  who,  despite  their  de- 
privation, appeared  to  make  the  best  of  life, 
and  seemed  happy  and  contented.  His  words 
at  times  were  uttered  so  softly  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hear  them,  but  when  he  spoke 
of  Canada  he  became  roused.  He  never 
once  referred  in  actual  terms  to  the  blind- 
ness -of  the  jDOor  criildren,  and  his  feeling 
and  compassion  for  them  must  have  won 
him  many  friends. 

He  said  it  gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  be  present.  He  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  going  round  and  seeing  the  excellent  and 
munificent  work  that  had  been  done— and  was 
being  done— by  this  institution.  He  had  al- 
ways been  in  sympathy  with  all  who  were 
deprived  in  any  way,  but  he  Shad  never  had 
occasion  to  feel  and  think  so  much  as  he 
had   that  dav,   and  all  who  saw  the  work  of 


the  institution  felt  that  it  deserved  -every 
support.  It  was  giving  an  education  of  a 
high  character ;  it  had  its  preliminary  course, 
its  secondary  branch,  its  training  college,  its 
technical  school,  and  its  academy.  To  each 
and  all  of  these  great  attention  was  given, 
and  they  all  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
how  well  that  work  was  being  done.  It  had 
given  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  listen  to 
the  admirable  concert,  and  Wiho  would  have 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  performers 
were  in  any  way  deprived!? 

Some  of  the  pupils,  he  said,  intended  going 
to  Canada,  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
representing  in  this  country.  Those  pupils 
would  feel  they  were  not  going  amongst  for- 
eigners or  strangers,  but  amongst  ]>•  v-ple  who 
had  the  same  feeling  of  loyalty  .tnd  d'ovonon 
to  the  Crown  as  those  in  the  City  61  London, 
or  in  any  portion  of  the  Untied  Kingdom. 
(Applause.) 

The  Institution  had  assuredly  been  doing 
very  great  and  good  work,  and  those  who  had 
an  interest  in  it  were  not  forgetful  of  what 
was  being  done.  It  trained  pupils  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  world,  and  make  their  way  in  it 
independently  of  others.  I  hey  knew  many 
trained  there  occupied  important  and  honour- 
able positions,  and  from  the  statements  of 
the  pupils  themselves,  that  of  those  who  had 
gone  out  from  the  teaching  they  had  received 
there  8Q  or  90  per  cent,  had  been  more  or 
less  successful.  Without  this  training  they 
would  have  been  very  little  able  to  do  much 
for  themselves.  What  a  pleasure  and  delight 
it  must  be  to  have  assisted  in  this  work. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  College 
was  something  like  £11,000  or  £12,000  year- 
ly, and  sometimes  they  had  to  spend  a  little 
more  than  that,  and  occasionally  they  bad  ic 
draw  upon  legacies.  He  knew  those  who 
knew  the  actual  position  of  the  College  and 
its  great  good  would  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  render  assistance.  He  was  told  the  actual 
property  of  the  College  "represented  about 
£40,000.  He  believed  there  was  a  mortgage 
of  £15,000  on  this  property,  and  it  would  be 
better  there  should  not  be  such  on  it,  and  he 
hoped  in  time  it  would  be  free.  In  conclud- 
ing, he  said:  "I  felt  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  show  to  you  the  impression  made 
upon  myself,  and  1  thank  you,  Lord  Selby 
and  Dr.  Campbell,  for  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  with  you  this  evening.  I 
most' cordially  wish  for  this  Institution  and 
all  connected  with  it  all  and  increasing  pros- 
perk  v."     (Applause.) 

Miss  Howard,  Lord  Strathcoma's  grand- 
daughter,  by  pulling  a  cord,  then  unveiled 


a  Christmas  Tree,  the  gift  of  Mr.  William 
Tebb,  of  Rede  Hall,  Burstow-by-Horley. 
This  tree  made  a  brave  show,  with  its  gaily- 
dressed  dolls,  gaudy  flags,  toys,  and  orna- 
ments, but  one's  admiration  was  somewhat 
damped  by  the  reflection  that  all  the  poor 
children,  for  whose  benefit  it  was,  could  not 
behold  its  glories.  The  150  bags  of  sweets 
placed  on  it  were  the  gifts  of  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Haldeman. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden  then  very  briefly 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Strathcona. 

Lord  Selby  seconded,  and  warmly  thankid 
the  Chairman  for  his  presence.  The  Institu- 
tion assisted  helpless  boys  and  girls  to  be- 
come capable  men  and  women.  This  was  a 
great  work,  for  those  who  were  incapable  of 
taking  a  part  in  the  world  had  the  greatest 
deprivation.  Lord  Strathcona  had  referred 
to  the  difficulties  under  which  the  work  was 
carried  on^  and  he  would  like  to  emphasise 
this  point.  It  had  been  carried  on  for  35 
years,  and  nothing  but  the  zeal  and  energy 
of  Dr.  Campbell  would  have  made  it  suc- 
ceed, and  in  this  connection  he  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  Mrs.  Campbell.     (Applause.) 

An  Institution  like  this  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  had  considerable  claims  upon 
public  money,  for  the  work  must  be  carried 
on  under  exceptional  circumstances.  About 
one  person  in  a  thousand  wa>  totally  blind, 
and  this  gave  40.000  blind  for  these  islands. 
Dr.  Campbell  had  got  on  without  State  aid 
but  the  speaker  could  not  help  thinking  such 
aid  would  come  in  the  long  run. 


Dr.  Campbell  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Miss  Howard  for  unveiling  the  tree,  a  gift 
which  had  been  provided  by  the  same  donor 
for  many  years.  (Applause.)  After  giving  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  commencement  of  the  In- 
stitution, he  said  they  had  £4,400  towards 
paving  off  the  mortgage,  but  he  hoped  it 
would'  soon  be  increased.  Only  about  11  of 
the  pupils  were  able  to  pay  for  their  tuition, 
for  they  were  drawn  from  the  very  lowest 
classes.  He  hoped  Parliament  would  induce 
the  Government  to  give  them  secondary 
education  for  the  blind,  not  only  there,  but 
all  over  the  country.  It  was  done  in  every 
other  country — even  in   Russia. 

Coi.  Campbell  seconded,  and  the  company 
then  dispersed,  after  partaking  of  tea. 

AIMS  AND  OBJECTS. 


»i 


We  take  the  following  from  the  prospectus 
of  the  College  : — 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  Col 
lege  during  the  year  was  145.  The  object  is 
to  give  a  first  class  education  and  tarining, 
especially  in  music,  to  the  blind  pupils,  with 
a  view  to  fitting  them  to  be  self-supporting 
members   of   the   community.        One  of  the 
great  objects  is  to  develop  self-reliance,  and 
so  lit  them  to  take  their  place  with  others, 
sight   only    excepted.     Instruction    in   music 
and  technical  arts,  such  as  typewriting  and 
pianoforte  tuning,  is  given  to  pupils  prepar- 
ed to  profit  by  them  by  a  good  groundwork 
of  general  education,  and  the  cultivation  of 
active  habits  in  the  exercise  ground,      in    a 
thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium,  swimming 
bath,  etc.     The  value  of  the  property  mort- 
gaged is  estimated  to  amount  to  over  £40,000. 
It  would  be  difficult  to    find    any    property 
more  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  College, and  everyattention  has  been  given 
to  its  maintenance  in  past  yiears  in  thorough 
order  and  repair.      The  total  expenditure  for 
the  last  year  was  £11,564,  and  the  total  in- 
come was   £9,964,  leaving    a    deficiency    of 
£1,600.     Of  the  income,  £7,551  consisted  of 
contributions  on  account  of  pupils ;  £307  was 
from  Government  grants  on  account  of  the 
School  and  Training  College ;   £1,281  from 
subscriptions,  donations  and  sundries ;   and 
£825  from  legacies. 

One  of  H.M.  Inspectors  reported  that: — 
tl  The  Institution  has  earned  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  establishing  as  its  aim  the  neutralisa- 
tion, of  affliction  by  imparting  a  high  stan- 
dard of  mental  culture  and  of  physical 
capacity.  The  tradition  is  fully  maintained 
in  the  present  attainments  of  the  children. 


Especially  noteworthy  are  the  lessons  in 
English,  in  Wature  study,  and  among-  the 
elders  in  shorthand  and  typewriting-,  where 
a  professional  capacity  is  readily  attained." 

A  larg-e  number  of  pupils  learn  typewrit- 
ing as  soon  as  they  become  thoroughly  pro-  j 
ficient  in  reading  and  writing  Braille. 

RECENT  SUCCESSES  OF  PUPILS. 

From  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music :  Miss 
Alice  Biffin  successfully  gained  her  licentiate- 
ship  for  singing,  and  Mr.  William  Laurie 
and  Mr.  Victor  Spanner  their  licentiateships 
for  pianoforte  playing. 

From  the  Royal  College  of  Organists :  Mr. 
Thomas  Moyes  secured  his  associateship  and 
received  news   that  he  had  been   appointed 
organist  to  the  Erskine  U.F.  Church,  Stir-  '■ 
ling.     He  takes  up  his  duties  on  the  2nd  Feb.  | 
Patrick  Keiley  and  Ernest  Green  have  both  i 
passed    their   pianoforte    examinations,    and 
Patrick  Keiley  is  already  in  employment. 
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Blind  to 


THE    MIRACLE-WORKING 
OF    A    SIGHTLESS    WIZARD. 

(By  THEODORE  DAHLE ) 

«<  tt^nLEA-SE  pity  the  Blind!" 

ILr  In  trie  public  mind  the  blind 
,are  «S4freqr  basket  rsakeis  or 
beggars ;  the  indigent  blind,  Theodore  Hook 
called  them.  The  blind  on  the  cathedral 
steps,  holding  boxes'  of  matches  in  numbed 
fingers ;  the  blind  tapping  their  way 
through,  crowded  thoroughfares,  vending 
bcotlaces ;  the  blind  scTapizig  on-  a  cheap 
fiddueby  the  kerbstone;  the  blind  playing  a 
tuneless    concertina    at   the  street   corner. 


while  a  dog  with  ia  fin  can  about  its  necife 
collects'  iih.e  pennies;  the  bland  reading  their 
Braille  Bible  for  'bread  to  a  rushing  multi- 
tude of  mefl  and  worhexi  wfko  hear  and  catfe 
not  a  tytxnd — thieve  «ure  the  fam-Hisur  eights  o£ 
All  oar  great  cities. 

But  there  is  another  fi3do  to  fbe  picture. 
I  beard  the  other  day  of  a  yenmg  girl  named 
Daisy  Barbate  who  had  been  trained  as  a 
shorthand  writer  and  typist  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  UppeT  Xor- 
wood.  Their©  had  been  black  shadows 
across  her  poor  home  from,  childhood.  The 
Lambeth  Guardians  had  defrayed  the  cost 
of  her  education,  at  the  Normal  College  for 
four  years.  Sne  was  now  competent  to  take 
up  an  appointment.  Many  applications 
had  been  made  on  her  behalf  in  various 
directions,  all  in  vain. 

I  oould  not  Wonder  at  hen-  want  of 
success.  Like  myself,  employers  with  such 
situations  open  were  probably  incredulous. 
They  probably  did  not  believe  that  a  si#hi- 
/>rl  could  hold  her  own  in  competition 
with  those  gifted  with  the  precious  gift  of 
eigfht.  Blind,  and.  conduct,  intricate  busi- 
ness correspondence'?  Blind,  and  take 
down  letters  in  shorthand?  Blind,  and  not 
ortily  read  her  whorihan.l  notes;  but  type 
them  neatly,  ae  spelled   c.rd   puno- 

'•«  ady  for  :  he  signa*  arc  of  a  business 
man?  Jr  did  *ecm  incredible :  at  all  events 
it  seemed  incredible  to  me. 

Putting  it  to  the   Proof. 

I  took   train    to    the  Norma!   College    ai 
Norwood.        A    little     white-haired., 
white -bearded      man     in,     tightly-bur 
frock  -coat,    b  netted    into    the    office 
somewhere    in    the  twenty -seven   acres   of 
verdure  surrounding  it.      His  hat  was  off. 
He  gazed  at  me  through  the  smoked  glasse3 
coveTing  eyes  which    for    long   years  had 
looked  at  a  world  in  unliftinig  night,  and 
will   never   see  it,  otherwise.       There    was 
briskness  in  his  manner.  .  The  white,  short 
board  and  moustache  covered  a  mouth  set 
firm,    a  chin   dominant.     "There's  driving' 
power  behind  that  chin  at  all  events,"   I 
thought. 
"Dr.  Campbell?"  I  greeted. 
"  Yes— what  can  I  do  for  you  ?"    The  face 
lighted  up  a  pleasant  smile ;  the  smile  went 
f.s  I  told  him  my  errand. 

Then  his  words  rained  on  me,  for  an 
instant  almost  angrily,  I  thought.  "You 
journalists  ought  really  to  have  something 
terrible  done  to  you,"  he  said.  "You  run 
after  the  shadow  of  things.  You  talk  a3 
if  you  had  suddenly  come  across  a  miracle. 
This  girl  is  all  you  say,  but  she  is  not 
the  only  one.  We've  many  here  as  compe- 
tent.   You  talk  of  pity  for  the  blind.    The 


blind  don't  want  pity.  They  want  the 
mean©  and  opportunity  of  self-help,  of  eeli- 
mala'enanee." 

Then  the  face  lit  up  with  smiles  again. 
The    voice    became   coffer,    hiss*   aggressive. 
"You  shall  come  and  see  for  yourself,"  he 
kindly. 

From   the    windows    I    could    see   young 
men  and  worn  en  walking  rapidly  along  the 
path;:,    paqling    arid    repassing   each   other  ; 
without    pause    or    hesitation.      Yet 
sTXve^iixreA.     imhesn«iit,     laughing  _  young  , 
men  and  women  move  iji-  eternal  ndght.     I 
had  to  rub  my  own  eye^  to  make  sure  that 
I  was  awake.    Yes.  there  was  no  doubt  of 
They  were  blind. 


Br,  CA1IPBKL.L. 

Photo  by  Ma.nl  1  and  Foi. 

Miracles  Begin. 

In  a  while  the  Gmnd  GUI  Man  bad  me  by 
a  coat  button.    "Gome  along,"  he.  e>aid. 

Wo  pass-od  out  of  the  front  door,  and  on 
to  the-  path  outside.    We  had  ma.de  half-a- 
rt   strides    onwards    when    he    turned 
rapidly  round.     "Excuse  me,"  he  said;  "I 
■-.«; :'I   left,  open  irv"     Be  t ufned 

rapidly.  closed' the-  door,  ind  retitrned 
e  place  where  X  stood. 

Ihery  how  and  .again  as  we  walked  along 
towards  the  College  I  noted  a  rising  in  the1 
path.  "Do  you  know  what  that's  for?"  he 
said  at  last.  '  .1  confessed  I  did  not.  "  Well," 
he  said,  with  a  grin,  "we  don't  like  to 
play  blind  men  and  women  here,  you  know. 
Whenever  any  *f  us  are  in  the  grounds, 
and  we  reach  citoseways  or  a  flight  of  steps, 
the  rising  ground  warns  us,  and  we  know 
where  we  are!" 

We  passed  into  the  College,  and  Br. 
Campbell  mounted  the  steps  as  quickly  as  I. 
Never  shall  I  forget  what  I  saw.  I  had 
come  to  test  one  miracle:  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  many,  and  my  blind  guide,  the 
hrisk  little  hat/less  man  in  the  dark  glasses, 

0&  the  thaumiatuTgiet. 
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Here  "were  Hind  children  modelling  in 
clay;  blind  pupils. sewing  and  embroider- 
ing many  beautiful  and  wonderful  tilings; 
running  their  finder©  over  map®  and  tell- 
ing yon  with  their  fingers  how  they  would 
take  shin  from  London  to  Colombo,  or 
anywhere  else  you  like,  where  they  would 
call  on  the  way,  and  what  thtsy  should 
expect  to  see  when  they  got  there ;  juggling 
with  little  lead  discs  set  in  frames,  working 
the  sort  of  Bum©  which  were  my  heart- 
break in  early  days  at  school;  the  sort 
of  thing  which  begins  with  an  "if"  and 
wants  to  know  how  high  a  given,  man 
would  build  a  wall  in  so  many  days  of  so 
many  hours  using  so  many  bricks  if — and 
so  forth.  ...  i 

Here  again  blind  pianists-  playing  organs, 
blind  men  mending  and  tuning  intricate 
pianos  of  every  brand  known  toPaderewski 
or  Saner,  blind  men  cabinet-making,  using 
tool  and-  rules  with  wondrous  precision  and 
delicacy.  In  the  great  hall  a  blind  choir 
;  were  singing  glees  and  madrigals,  and 
|  blind  young  men  and  girls  charming  their 
own  compositions  from  pianos  and  organs. 
Then  on  to  the  typewriting  and  shorthand 
correspondence,  in  charge  of  that  highly 
capable  teacher, .Mr.  Herbert  Black. 

Typing  Without  Errors. 

Here  I  paused  for  my  test,  The  girls 
jwere  at  work  as  I  entered;  keys  clicking 
rapidly,  with  now  and  again  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Black  dictating  a  letter.  I  watched,  in 
wonder.  The  blind  fingers  struck  the  keys 
with  almost  eerie  precision,  without  error. 
The  words  of  the  dictator  were  clicked  on 
the  shorthand  machine  as  rapidly  &&  they 
were  uttered.  Daisy  Bargate  was  but  one 
among  many;  as  I)r.  Campbell  had  said; 
any  of  the  otners  would  have  done  as  well 
I  for  me  as  she  did. 


Dear  Sir, 


1  am  in  receipt*  of  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst:* 
a,nd  X  shall  be  glad  to  accept  your  order  for  the  sixteen 
bales  of  silk  goods  for  which  you  sent  son©  few  days  ago* 
The  goods  will  be  sent  by  the  3.S.  Princess  on  the  letn 
inst:,  on  receipt  of  whioh  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
let  me  have  your  acknowledgement. 

%  am,  dear  Sir* 

£ours  faithfully, 
DAISY  BAR0ATE. 


But  it  was  to  her  I  dictated  the  tetter 
reproduced,  with  the  first  line  of  her 
shorthand  note?,  in  thi3  article  —  the 
first  ideas;  which  came  to  my  mind, 
There  was  no  hesitation  or  pause 
as  she  took  them  ctown.  The  girl  followed 
me  on  a  machine  which  pricks  out  the 
word©  in  sihorthand  Braille  on;  long  lengths 
of  tape.  She  rapidly  fixed  the  tape  into  a 
sort  of  groove  in  her  desk,  ran  her  fingers 
along  it,  and  commenced  to  type.  You  sen 
t-lba  result.  The  miracle — for  I  call  it  a 
miracle — is  before  you.    It  speaks  for  itself. 

I  am  (happy  to  say  that  since  I  saw  Daisy 
Bargate,  a  good  appointment  ha®  been  pro- 
vided for  her  by  a  City  of  London  firm. 

Doors  swing  behind  me,  and  I  am  watch- 
ing blind  pupil*  in  a  gymnasium  doing 
tilings  I  cannot  do  myself,  and,  in  the 
interests  of  a  wife  and  family,'  I  don't 
intend  to  try.  Another  swing  of  a  door, 
and  I  pee  blind  girls  roller  skating  in 
singles  and  doubles,  crossing  and  reerossing, 
swinging  round  and  round,  back  and  forth. 
to  the  tune  of  a  piano,  the  mere  echo  of 
which  from  the  walls,  keeps  them  from 
rannin?  into  the  walls  or  th*  seats  near 
them.  The  skating  was  beautiful  in  grace. 
amazing  in  the  swift,  intricate  certainty  of 
its  movements.  Outside,  the  blind  pupils 
boat  and  cycle — in  these  Ga.se©  steered  by 
•sighted  men.  They  have  their  gardens,  too, 
i  plant  them  with  flowers,  and  can  tell  you 
\  all  about  them. 

Dr.  Campbell,   Alpinist. 

How  iivit  >\\  done?    I  do  not  know.     Dr. 
Campbell,  who  has  given  more  than  thirty 
years  of  his  life  to  this  wizard  work,  told 
me  of  system  and  method;  but  behind  it 
all  one  knows  there  are  years  of  persever- 
ance,    pluck,     and     indomitable     energy; 
:  above    all,    that     magnificent     enthusiasm 
1  which  achieves  great  things  in  the  world. 
He  demands  from  the  pupils  of  the  col- 
;  lege  nothing  he  has  not  done  Ir.rns ■.;!!'.  What 
1  has  made  Mm  has  made  them.     A  man  of 
culture,  bl-mdecl  by  an  accident  from  early 
year-:,  a  musician  of  talent,  a  man  almost 
Spartan   in    the    simplicity    and    rigour   of 
his     life.     He     is     an,    inveterate  ,  Alpine 
Wlimher,  of  used  "to  be.    He  has  iron  nerve- 
one  thinks,  looking  into  his  face.       There 
kre  ft«t>  many  of  Europe's    icy    mouhtains 
which  he  has   not   ascended   with   alpen- 
stock and  ice-axe  in  (hand.    He  is  the  only 
bMnd  man    who   has   ever   ascended   Mont 
Blanc,  and  he  has  "done"  the  Matterhorn 
Sand  the  Eiger. 


AtlaiYitai,  G*x.,   CoYvstt^tiow. 
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WONDERFUL  WORK 
ACCOMPLISHED 

FOR  BLIND 
BY  A  BLIND 

TENNESSEE 

MUSICIAN 

IN  ENGLAND 


(Copyright  %n    the    United    States    and 
Great    Britfcln   by  Curtis   Brown.     All/ 
rights   strictly    reserved.) 


:ch  28.— There  recently 
wasf  p^f>*lsl*ed  in  many  American  news- 
papers an  interesting  article  about 
America's  famous  living  blind  men.  It 
contained  no  reference,  however,  to 
Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  an  Amer- 
ican who  is  the  head  of  the  Royal 
Normal  college  and  academy  of  music 
for  the  blind  at  Norwood,  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  London.  So  far  as  it  Is 
possible  for  such  an  institution  to  be 
the  work  of  one  man,  the  college  is 
Dr.  Campbell's  own  creation.  English- 
men believe  it  to  be  the  b'est  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  the  man  who 
has  made  it  what  it  is  is  worth  telling 
about. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  may  not  be  the 
world's  most  wonderful  blind  man. 
Certainly  he  would  never  claim- that 
distinction  for  himself.  But  a  still 
greater  distinction  may  be  claimed  for 
him.  He  has  done  more  for  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  kingdom  of  eternal  night 
than  any  other  blind  man.  When  des- 
tiny has  a  great  work  in  store  for  a 
man,    she    usually    prepares    him    for    it 


DK.    F.   J.    CAMPf?KI 
The    Blind    American    Who    Has    Created   England's   G-reatest  Institution 
for   the  Education  and  Training     of  the  Blind* 

by     giving    him    a    particularly    rough  I 
time.      That    is    almost    invariably    the  ' 
case    when    the    work    required    of    him  ' 
is  the  helping-  of  others.    He  must  suf- 
fer that  he  may  know  how  to  mitigate 
suffering;  he  must  surmount  great  ob- 
stacles before  he  cam  show  others  how  j 
to  surmount  them.     It  was  so  with  Dr.  i 
Campbell. 

He  was  not  born   blind.    But.  to  qual-  ; 
|fy   him   for   his  13  tk,    it   was   es- 

rential  that  he  should  lose  his  sigitt. 
Playing  in  the  yard  of  his  parents' 
home    in    Franklin    county,    Tennessee, 


one  day,  when  he  was  between  three 
and  four  years  old,  he  ran  into  an 
acaoia  tree  and  a  sharp  thorn  pierced 
an  eyeball.  Under  proper  medical 
treatment  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  suffered  no  permanent  injury  to 
his  eyesight.  At  the  worst,  he  would 
have  lost  the  sight  of  only  one  eye. 
But  an  incompetent  doctor  was  at 
hand  to  see  that  he  should  be  proper- 
ly fitted  for  his  future  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. By  doing  the  wrong  thing, 
this  doctor  set  up  a-  dangerous 
inflammation  in  the  injured  eye.  It 
spread  to  the  other  eye,  and  before  it 
subsided  the  sight  of  both  eyes  was 
gone   forever. 

Tennessee  Had  No  School  for  Blind. 

Tennessee  had  no  school  for  the 
blind  in  those  days.  Not  until  the  boy 
was  10  years  old  was  a  small  one  open- 
ed in  Nashville.  Thither  young  Camp- 
bell was  sent.  He  had  a  passion  for 
learning.  Within  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  hi  sarrival  he  had  mastered 
the  alphabet.  But  it  was  no  part  of 
the  scheme  of  destiny  to  make  things 
easy  for  him.  A  terrible  disappoint- 
ment awaited  him.  When  he  turned  up 
for  his  first  lesson  in  music  he  made 
such  a  wretched  failure  of  his  at- 
tempts to  sound  his  notes,  and  showed 
such  an  utter  incapacity  to  hum  even 
a  tune,  that  his  teacher  decided  then 
and  there  that  musical  instruction 
Would  be  wasted  on  him.  The  man 
who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  to  make  music  the  chief  solace 
and  support  of  the  blind  was  forbid- 
den to  touch  a  piano.  He  was  rele- 
gated to  brush  and  basket-making.  In- 
stead of  crushing  him,  that  only  stim- 
ulated him.  With  or  without  the 
teacher's  aid,  he  determined  that  he 
would  master  music. 

He  hired  one  of  the  boys  to  give  him 
lessons  secretly.  Three  months  later 
the  music  master,  also  blind,  who  had 
pronounced  him  hopelessly  incompe- 
tent, chanced  to  enter  the  room  where 
young  Campbell  was  playing.  "Who  is 
that  doing  the  new  lesson  so  well?" 
he  asked.  'T,  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  "I 
have  learned  all  that  you  have  taught 
the  other  boys."  Fifteen  months  later 
he  gained  the  prize  for  pianoforte 
playing.  He  worked  hard  for  it.  As 
there  were  only  two  pianos  in  the 
eahool,  he  had  to  get  up  at  4  o'clock 
in  order  to  get  his  turn  for  practice. 
In  the  second  winter  the  cold  was  in- 
tense. To  make  matters  worse,  the 
coal  gave  out.  But  he  still  kept  up  his 
practice.  He  would  play  for  half  an 
hour,  then  rushing  into  the  play- 
ground would  run  a  mile  at  top  speed 
by  way  of  thawing  his  freezing  limbs. 


By  running  10  miles  a  day  he  was 
able  to  generate  the  bodily  warmth 
needed  to  carry  him  through  Ave 
hours'  practice  at  the  piano.  When 
he  was  barely  twenty  he  was  appoint- 
ed teacher  of  music  Tn  the  very  insti- 
tution where,  he  says,  "I  had  first 
been   told  I  could  never  learn  music." 

Meanwhile,   by   financial   reverses,   his 
father  had  become  greatly  impoverish- 
ed.     The    young    man    who    was    to    ac- 
complish such   a  great  work   in  teach- 
ng   the   blind    how   to    be   self-support- 
ng    had    first    to     master    that    lesson 
imself.     There    were    no   limits   to    his 
nergy.    When  he  was  appointed  music 
jacher,    he    took    up    other    courses    of 
udy,     which     included     mathematics, 
atin   and   Greek.     To   keep    pace  with 
his  self-appointed  taskwork,   while  de- 
voting  much  of   the  day  to   music   les- 
sons,  he   cut  down  the  "portion  of  sleep 
which    he    •  allotted      himself     to      four 
hours.    He  kept  two  readers  going.  The 
first    read    to    him    until     10    o'clock    at 
night.      The  second   waked   up   to   begin 
his    innings    at    2    o'clock.     The    natural 
result   of    such      systematic      overwork 
was    a    complete    nervous    breakdown. 
Death    or    three    months'    holiday    was 
the    doctor's    verdict.      At   first   he    was ' 
somewhat    passionately    bent    on    risk- 
ing   the    former     alternative,      but,     on 
second    thought,   he  decided   to  try  the 
holiday. 

Off   to   Mountains. 

With  a  brother  and  friend  he  started 
off  to  the  mountains,  set  up  housekeep- 
ing in  a  cabin  2  miles  away  from  any- 
body and  went  in  for  a  hard  spell  of 
wood  cutting  and  hill  climbinig.  "In 
company  with  my  brother,"  he  says,  "I 
could  ascend  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain cliffs.  I  became  an  expert  climber. 
Once  far  from  our  ca>bin  we  decided 
to  quit  the  path  and  descend  the  steep 
face  of  the  mountain,  swinging  our- 
selves from  tree  to  tree.  I  could 
climb  any  tree  that  I  could  clasp  with 
my  arms."  It  is  small  wonder  that 
when.,  many  years  later,  Tyndall,  the 
great  scientist,  meeting  this  indomita- 
ble man,  scaling  a  difficult  Alpine 
peak  (he  is  the  only  blind  man  who 
ever  climbed  Mont  Blanc)  with  all  the 
vigor  and  assurance  of  one  possessed 
of  the  full  use  of  his  eyes,  exclaimed, 
'Are  you  really  blind,  or  are  you  only 
humbugging?" 

By  the  time  his  three  months'  holi- 
day had  expired  he  was  completely  re- 
stored and  he  had  learned  a  lesson  to 
which  much  of  the  success  achieved 
by  the  famous  Norwood  institution  is 
due.       To    make    the    blind    strong    and 
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healthy — to  generate  in  them  a  supera- 
bundance of  vitality — is,  according-  to 
Dr.  Campbell,  the  first  essential  in 
equipping  them  to  overcome  the  terrible 
handicap  in  the  struggle  of  life  which 
their    lack    of    sight    imposes    on    them. 

His  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge 
led  Dr.  Campbell  to  Harvard.  There 
he  married.  But  his  apprenticeship  to 
hard  times  was  not  yet  over.  He  lost 
all  his  savings.  He  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee, and  was  musical  director  of  a 
flourishing  girls'  school.  At  Harvard 
he  had  come  *  under  the  influence  of 
L»loyd  Garrison,  and  it  was.  as  an  aboli- 
tionist that  he  returned  to  Tennessee. 
In  those  days— it  was  in  1856 — public 
feeling  against  abolitionists  had  reached 
that  inflammatory  stage  in  which  pas- 
sion alone  holds  sway  a.nd  the  ordinary 
rules    of    judgment    are    suspended.      Dr. 

|  Camipbell    was   not   the   man    to   hide   his 

i  opinion.       It    soon     became    known     that 


abolitionist.  To  this  offense 
a  worse  one  was  added.  It  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  teaching  a  negro  to 
read. 

A  deputation  of  prominent  citizens 
waited  upon  him  to  convince  him  of  tfre 
error  of  his  ways.  The  deputation 
failed  to  convince  him.  He  refused  to 
abandon  his  abolitionist  sentiments;  he 
would  not  promise  to  give  up  teaching 
negroes.  Finally  an  ultimatum  was 
launched  asainst  him.  All  his  pupils 
deserted  him.  The  necessities  of'  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  compelled  him  to  leave 
his  native  state.  The  work  required  of 
him  lay  elsewhere. 

A    Hnid    Strnsrs'le. 

For  a  time  he  had  a  hard"  struggle 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  He  made  his 
way  to  Boston,  and  there  the  Perkins 
institution  gave  him  the  chance  which 
put  him  on  his  feet  again.  He  under- 
took to  teach  music  for  one  term  for 
nothing,  and  so  admirably  did  he  suc- 
ceed that  he  was  installed  as  the  head 
of  the  musical  department,  a  positions 
which  he  held  for  eleven  years.  It  was 
in  Boston  that  he  laid  the  foundations 
in  theory  of  the  .system  which  he  was 
ultimately  to  apjply  so  successfully  at 
Norwood.  That  was  the  cultivation  of 
the  physical  health  and  energy  of  the 
blind. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  over- 
work. In  1869  he  was  given  a  year's 
furlough  to  rest.  His  idea  of  resting 
was  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
methods  and  appliances  of  the  best 
European  institutions  for  %he  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind.  Then  with  a  head 
packed  full  of  ideas  for  a  model  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  he  turned  his  face 
homeward.  He  arrived  in  London  on 
June  2?,  1871.  He  was  booked  to  sail 
from   Liverpool    three   days   later. 

The  great  life  work  for  which  he  had 
undergone  such  a  rigorous  training  lay 
close  at  hand,  but  he  had  not  then  the 
faintest  idea  of  it.  It  was  in  the  guise 
of  an  active  stranger  that  destiny  in- 
tervened to  keep  him  in  England.  The 
stranger  was  staying  at  the  same  hotel, 
and  noting  that  Dr.  Campbell  was  blind, 
told  him  that  he  was  going  to  a  tea 
party  for  the  blind  next  day,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  attend.  The 
American  said  he  would  be  very  glad. 
But  for  that  casual  meeting  and  invita- 
tion Dr.  Campbell  would  have  returned 
to   America. 

He  went  to  the  tea  party.  It  was  one 
of  those  stereotyped,  charitable  affairs 
where  the  afflicted,  in  return  for  tea 
and  cakes,  express  with  unctuous  piety 
their  gratitude  to  the  donors.  But  in 
talking    to    Dr.    Campbell,    a   fellow    suf- 


ferer,  they  threw  aside  the  mask,  and 
spoke  freely  of  the  depressing  and  hope- 
less monotony  of  their  lot.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell learned  that  of  3,150  sightless  per- 
sons then  in  London,  2,700  were  de- 
pendent on  charitable  relief.  "Before 
I  left  the  meeting,"  said  Dr.  Camp- 
bell,, "the  burden  of  the  blind  poor  in 
the  great  metropolis  rested  heavily  upon 
me." 

The  tea  party  led  to  a  meeting  next 
day  with  Dr.  Armitage,  the  founder 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  mainstay  of  the  Indi- 
gent Blind  Visiting  Association.  .-The 
two  men  put  their  heads  together,"*and 
discovered  that  they  had  the  same  no- 
tions about  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  blind.  The  idea  of 
starting  an  institution  which  should 
embody  those  ideas  was  discussed  be- 
tween them.  And  the  ship  sailed  from 
Liverpool  without  Dr.  Campbell.  The 
man   and    his   work   had   met.  ' 

There  is  no  space  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  seeming  providential  interventions 
by  which  the  money  necessary  to  make 
a  start  was  obtained.  The  present  mag- 
nificent college  at  Norwood,  near  the 
Crystal  palace,  standing  in  sixteen  acres 
of  beautiful  grounds  was  begun  with 
three  small  houses.  One  of  the  pleas- 
antest  experiences  of  my  life  was  the 
visit  which  I  paid  to  it  not  long  ago. 
But  of  such  absorbing  interest  is  the 
life  story  of  the  man  to  whom  it.  is  a 
more  splendid  monument  than  West- 
minster abbey  could  afford  that  I  have 
little    s.pace    in   which    to    describe    it. 

First,  however.  I  must  record  my 
impressions  of  Dr.  Campbell  himself. 
who  showed  me  around.  He  is  a  little 
man,  now  74  years  old,  gray  and  griz- 
zled, but  brimful  of  energy  and  vi- 
tality. Tn  his  conversation  there  was 
never  a  note  of  repining  over  the  af- 
fliction which  had  made  his  life  one 
long  night.  He  had  found  abundant 
happiness  in  his  work.  It  would  have 
been  pardonable  if  he  had  shown  some 
vanity  in  speaking  of  it.  but  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  it.  There  was  "only 
great  ioy  that  he  had  been  abfe  to  do 
it.  With  such  ease  and  celerity  <iid  he 
move  about  from  place  to  place  that  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  the  dark-col- 
ored spectacles  which  he  wore  screen- 
ed  sightless    eyes. 

Pupils    Optimistic. 

One  visits  an  institution  for  the  blind 
with  the  expectation  of  having  feel- 
ings of  pity  aroused  for  the  inmates 
who  are  laboring  under  such  a  terrible 
affliction.       But    it    was    impossible     to 
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feel  that  way  at  Norwood.  The  master 
bad  imparted  his  optimistic  spirit  to 
his  pupils.  There  were  the  embodi- 
ments of  health  and  happiness.  '  'A 
healthy  mind  In  a  healthy  body.'  Is 
our  motto/'  said  the  doctor.  "The  blind 
have  greater  need  of  physical  vigor  and 
vitality  than  .those  who  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  sight,  because  their  affliction 
makes  the-  struggle  for  existence  and 
a  living  so  much  harder  for  them  than 
for  normal  persons."  As  one  watched 
the  pupils  playing  ninepins  in  the 
bowling  alley,  performing  daring  acro- 
batic feats  in  the  gymnasium,  dashing 
around  the  rink  on  roller  skates,  or 
strolling  about  the  grounds,  the  dif- 
ficulty was  to  believe  that  they  were 
really  bereft  of  sight.  By  some  mira- 
cle they  seemed  to  have  acquired  i  ne 
sort  of  sixth  sense  which  rendered 
sight  superfluous.  There  were  none 
of  those  timid  footsteps  and  faltering 
movements  which  one  naturally  asso- 
ciates with  the  blind.  Whatever  they 
did— at  work  or  at  play— they  did  with 
confidence  and  cheerful  alacrity. 

The  gymnasium  at  Norwood  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  m  London.  Whether 
male  or  female,  tv,ere  is  no  inmate  of 
the  college  who  does  not  spend  a  por- 
tion of  every  day  in  gymnastic  exer- 
cise, which  are  so  carefully  graded  as 
to  bring  into  action  every  muscle  of 
the  body  in  turn.  As  the  result  of  the 
attention  paid  to  athletic  exercise,  each 
pupil  is  said  to  develop  about  two 
inches  extra  around  the  waist  in  the 
first  twelve  months  of  his  sojourn  at 
the  college.  That  means  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  great  reserve  force  of 
strength,  energy  and  vitality.  It  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  rapid  progress 
they    make   in    their    studies. 

In  many  respects  the  teaching  is  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  college.  The  cur- 
riculum is  a  comprehensive  one  and 
includes  English  and  general  history, 
composition,  literature,  natural  history, 
botany,  physiology,  astronomy,  physics, 
political  economy,  etc.  But  the  begin- 
ning of  all  sound  teaching  of  the  blind 
is  the  kindergarten.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  of  the  college 
to  see  the  young  people  modelling  in 
clay,  learning  to  draw  by  the  ai^  of 
bent  wires  and  taking  their  first  les- 
sons in  plaiting.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  children  who  have  been 
taught  in  the  kindergarten  and  those 
who  have  been  put  into  the  classes 
without  having  had  these  preliminary 
advantages  is  very  great.  After  the 
kindergarten  the  next  step  which 
gives    manual    dexterity    and    accuracy 


in  the  manipulation  of  tools  is  the 
Swedish  Sloyd  class.  The  proficiency 
shown  by  the  boys  was  amazing.  With 
the  aid  of  my  two  eyes  I  could  not 
have  produced  anything  like  the  such 
exact  workmanship  as  they  were  turn- 
ing out  without  apparent  effort. 
Music  for  the  Blind. 
Of  all  the  departments  of  the  college 
the  one  which  is  of  the  greatest  value 
in  fitting  the  blind  to  earn  a  livelihood 
is  that  in  which  they  are  taught  piano- 
tuning  and  music.  On  this  department 
Dr.  Campbell  has  lavished  an  infinity 
of  time  and  patience.  It  affords  a 
striking     contrast     to      the       conditions 

under  which  he  obtained  his  musical 
education.  To  carry  it  on  are  needed 
four  pipe  organs,  sixty  pianos  for 
teaching  and  twenty-six  for  instruc- 
tion in  tuning. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  efficiency 
of  Dr.  Campbell's  methods  is  the  fact 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of. 
the  Norwood  college  are  self-support- 
ink  and  many  of  them  earn  an  excel- 
lent livelihood.  When  he  began  his 
work  in  England  less  than  10  per  cent 
cf  the  blind  in  this  country  were  earn- 
ing their  own  living.  But  the  im- 
mediate work  of  the  college  affords 
only  a  small  measure  of  the  value  of 
the  work  done  by  this  outcast  from 
Tennessee.  It  serves  as  the  model  for 
all  similar  institutions  in  the  country. 
Englishmen  believe  it  is  the  best  col- 
lege for  the  blind  in  the  world.  They 
have  subscribed  over  $1,200,000  for  its 
support.  King  Edward  is  one  of  Dr. 
Campbell's  warmest  admirers.  It  has 
been  rumored  that  he  intends  to  confer 
a  knighthood  upon  him.  But  Dr. 
Campbell  has  won  in  this  lan<j  a 
prouder  title  than  any  his  majesty 
could  bestow  upon  him.  It  is  the 
"King  of  the  Blind." 

E.    DI&DE   SNELL. 
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LONDON,    March  19.-There   recently 
was    published     in    the    American 
newspapers    an    interesting    article 
about  America's  famous  living  blind  men. 


Cfampfoell 


It  contained  no  reference,  however,  to  Dr. 
Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  an  American 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Royal.  Normal 
College  and.  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind  at. Norwood,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
London.  So  far  as  it.  is  possible  for  such 
an  institution- to  be.  the"  work  of  one  man 
the  college"  is"  Dr.  Campbell's  own  crea- 
tion. Englishmen  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


Dr.  Campbell  may  not  be  the  world's 
mcfst  wonderful,  blind  man.  Certainly  he 
never  would  claim  that  distinction  for 
himse.lf.  But  a  still  greater  distinction 
may  be  claimed  for  him,  He  has  done 
more  for  the  dwellers  in  the  kingdom  of 
eternal  night  than  any  other  blind  man. 
When  Destiny  has  a  great  work  in  store 
for  a  man  she  usually  prepares  him  for 
it  by  giving-  him  a  particularly  rough 
time.  That  almost  invariably  is  the  case 
when  the  work  required  of  him  is  the 
helping  of  others.  He  must  suffer  that  he 
may  know  how  to  mitigate  suffering;  he 
must  surmount  great  obstacles  before  he 
can  show  others  how  to  surmount  them. 
It  Was  so  with  Dr.  Campbell. 

He  was  not  born  blind.  But  to  qualify 
him  for  his  life's  task  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  lose  his,  sight.  Playing 
in.  the.  yard  of  his  parents'  home  in  Frank- 
lin;, county,  Tennessee,  one  day,  when  he 
was  between,  three  and  four  years  old,  he 
ran  into  an  acacia  tree  and  a  sharp  thorn 
piercecl  ah  eyeball.  Under  proper  medical 
treatment  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
suffered  ho  permanent  injury  to  his  eye- 
sight. At  the  worst  he  would  have  lost 
the  sight  of  only  one  eye.  But  an  in- 
competent doctor  was  at  hand  to  see  that 
he  should  be  properly  fitted  for  his  future 
sphere  of  usefulness.  By  doing  the  wrong 
thing  this  doctor  set  up  a  dangerous  in- 
flammation in  the  injured  eye.  It  spread 
.  to  the  '  other  eye  and  before  it  subsided 
the  sight  of  both  eyes  was  gone  forever. 

Terihesse'e '  had  no  school  for  the  blind 
in  those  days.  '  Not  until  the  boy  was 
;«-a  -years  old  was  a  small  one  opened 
in  ■  Nashville.  Thither  young  Campbell 
was":sent.  He  had  a  passion' for  learning. 
WitKin  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after 
his  arrival  he  had  mastered  the  alphabet. 
But-  it' was  no  part  •  of  •  the  scheme  of 
destiny  to  make  things  easy  for  him.  A 
terrible  disappointment  awaited  him.  When 
he  turned  up  for  his  first  lesson  in  music 
he  made  such  a  wretched  failure  of  his 
attempts  to.  sound -his  notes  and  showed 
such  an  utter  incapacity  to  hum  even  a 
tune  that  his  teacher,  decided  then  and 
there,  that  musical  instruction  would,  be 
wasted .  on  him.  The  man  who  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  make  music 
the  chief  solace  and  support  of  the  blind 
was  forbidden  to  touch  the  piano.  He  was 
relegated  to  brush  and  basket  making. 
Instead  of  crushing  him  that  only  stimu- 
lated him.  With  or  without  the  teacher's 
aid -he  determined  that  he  would  master 
music. 


He  hired  one  of  the  boys  to  give  him 
lessons  secretly.  Three  months  later  the 
music  master,  also  Wind,  who  had  pro- 
nounced him  hopelessly  incompetent 
chanced  to  enter  the  room  where  young 
Campbell  was  playing.  "Who  is  that 
doing  the  new  lesson  so  well?"  he  asked. 
'T;  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  "I  have  learned 
all' that  you  have  taught  the  other  boys." 
Fifteen  months  later  he  gained  the  prize 
for  pianoforte  playing.  He  worked  hard 
lor  it.  As-  there  were  only  two  pianos 
in  the  school  he  had  to  get  up  at  four  in 
order  to  get  his  turn  for  practice.  In  the 
second  winter  the  cold  was  intense.  To 
make  matters  worse  the  coal  gave  out. 
But  he  still  kept  up  his  practice.  He 
would  play  for  half  an  hour,  then,  rush- 
ing into  the  playground,  would  run  a  mile 
at  top  speed  by  way  of  thawing  his  freez- 
ing limbs.  By  running  ten  miles  a  day 
he  Was  able  to'generate  the  bodily  warmth 
needed  to  carry  him  through  five  hours' 
practice  at  the  piano.  When  he  was  bare- 
ly' twenty  he;  was  appointed  teacher  of 
music  in  th.e-.yery.  institution  where,  be 
says,  "I  had  first  been  told  I  never  could 
learn  music." 

Meanwhile  by  financial  reverses  his 
father  had  become  greatly  impoverished. 
The  young  man  who  was  to  accomplish 
such  a  great  work  in  teaching  the  blind 
how  to  be  self-supporting  had  first  to 
master  that  lesson  himself.  There  were 
no  limits  to  his  energy.  When  he  was 
appointed  music  teacher  he  took  up  other 
o£  study,  vhich  included  mathe- 
matics, Latin  and  Greek.  To  keep  pace 
with  his  self-appointed  task  work,  while 
devoting  much  of  the  day  to  music 
lessons,  he  cut  down  the  portion  of  sleep 
which  he  allotted  himself  to  four  hours. 
He  kept  two  readers  going.  The  first  read 
to  him  until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The 
second  was  waked  up  to  begin  his  in- 
nings at  two  o'clock.  The  natural  result 
of  such  systematic  overwork  was  a  com- 
plete nervous  breakdown.  Death  or  three 
months'  holiday  was  the  doctor's  verdict. 
At  first  he  was  somewhat  passionately 
bent  on  risking  the  former  alternative, 
but  on  second  thought  he  decided  to  try 
the  holiday. 

With  a  brother  and  friend  he  started  off 
to  the  mountains,  set  up  houskeeping  in 
a  cabin  two  miles  away  from  anybody 
and  went  in  for  a  hard  spell  of  wood- 
cutting and  hill-climbing.  "In  company 
with  my  brother,"  he  says,  "I  could  as- 
cend almost  inaccessible  mountain  cliffs. 
I  became  an  expert  climber.,  Once  far 
from  our  cabin  we  decided  to  quit  the 
path   and   descend   the  steep   face   of   the 


mountain,  swinging  ourselves  from  tree 
to  tree.  I  could  climb  any  tree  that  1 
Qould  clasp  with  my  arms."  It  is  small 
wonder  that  when,  many  years  later, 
Tyndall,  the  great  scientist,  meeting  this 
indomitable  man  scaling  a  difficult  Alpine 
peak  (he  is  the  only  blind  man  who  ever 
climbed  Mont  Blanc)  with  all  the  vigor 
and  assurance  of  one  possessed  of  the 
full  use  of  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  "Are  you 
really  blind,  or  are  you  only  humbug* 
ging?"' 

By  the  time  his  three  months'  holiday 
had  expired  he  was  completely  restored 
and  he  had  learned  a  lesson  to  which 
much  of  the  success  achieved  by  the 
famous  Norwood  institution  is  due.  To 
make  the  blind  strong  and  healthy— to 
generate  in  them  a  superabundance  of 
vitality— is,  according  to  Dr.  Campbell, 
the  first  essential  in  equipping  them  to 
overcome  the  terrible  handicap  in  the 
struggle  of  life  which  their  lack  of  sight 
imposes  on  them. 

His  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  led 
Dr.  Campbell  to  Harvard.  There  he  mar- 
ried. But  his  apprenticeship  to  hard  times 
was  not  yet  over.  He  lost  all  his  sayings. 
He  returned  to  Tennessee  and  became 
musical  director  of  a  flourishing  girls' 
school.  At  Harvard  he  had  come  under 
the  influence  of  Lloyd  Garrison  and  it  was 
as  an  abolitionist  that  he  returned  to 
Tennessee.  In  those  days— it  was  in  1858 
—public  feeling  against  abolitionists  had 
reached  that  inflammatory  stage  in  which 
passion  alone  holds  sway  and  the  ordinary 
rules  of  judgment  are  suspended.  Dr. 
Campbell  was  not  the  man  to  hide  his 
opinions.  It  soon  became  known  that  he 
was  an  abolitionist.  To  this  offense  a 
worse  one  was  added.  It  was  discovered 
that  he  was  teaching  a  negro  to  read. 

A  deputation  of  prominent  citizens 
waited  upon  him  to  convince  him  of  the 
error  of  his- ways.  The  deputation  failed 
to  convince  him.  He  refused  to  abandon 
his  abolitionist  sentiments;  he  would  not 
promise  to  give  up  teaching  negroes. 
Finally  an  ultimatum  was  launched 
against  him.  If  he  did  not  change  his 
decision  in  twenty-four  hours  he  would 
be  swung  into  eternity  from  the  nearest 
tree.  Dr.  Campbell  was  left  with  his 
young  wife  to  look  at  life  and  death 
through  the  hangman's  noose.  Probably 
the  committee  never  would  have  gone  to 
the  length  of  executing  its  threat.  Popu- 
lar feeling,  howe-^er  excited,  would  not 
tolerate  the  lynching  of  a  blind  man.  For 
the  death  sentence  a  boycott  was  substi- 
tuted. All  his  pupils  deserted  him.  The 
necessity  of  oarning  a  livelihood  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  his  native  State.  The 
work  required  of  him  lay  elsewhere. 


For  a  time  he  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
make  both,  ehds  meet.  He  made.  Ills  way 
to  Boston  and  there  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion gave  him  the  chance  which  put  him 
on  his  feet  again.  He  undertook  to  teach 
music  for  one  term  for  nothing  and  so 
admirably  did  he  succeed  that  he  was  in- 
stalled as  the  head  of  the  musical  de- 
partment, a  position  which  he  held  for 
ehs  vears.  It;  was  in  Boston  that  he 
laid  the  foundations  in  theory  of  the  sys- 
tem which  he  was  ultimately  to  apply  so 
successfully  at  Norwood.  That  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  physical  health  and 
energy  of  the  blind. 

.  It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  over- 
work, himself.  In  1869  he  was  given  a 
year's  furlough  to  rest.  His  idea  of  rest- 
ing was  making  an  exhaustiye  study  of 
the  methods  and  appliances  of  the  best 
European  institutions  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind.  Then  with  a  head  packed 
full  of  ideas  for  a  model  institution  for 
the  blind  he  turned  his  face  homeward. 
He  arrived  in  London  on  June  23,  1871. 
He  was  booked  to  sail  from  Liverpool 
three  days  later. 

The  great  life  work  for  which  he  had 
undergone  such  a  rigorous  training  lay 
close  at  hand,  but  he  had  not  then  the 
faintest  idea  of  it.  It  was  in  the  guise  of 
an  entire  stranger  that  destiny  intervened 
to  keep  him  in  England.  The  stranger 
1  was  staying  at  the  same  hotel,  and  noting 
that  Dr.  Campbell  was  blind  told  him  that 
he  was  going  to  a  tea.  party  for  the  blind 
next  day  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like 
to  attend.  The  American  said  he  would 
be  very  glad.  But  for  that  casual  meet- 
ing and  invitation  Dr.  Campbell  would 
have  returned  to  America. 

He  went  to  the  tea  party.  It  was  one  of 
those  stereotyped,  charitable  affairs  where 
the  afflicted,  in  return  for  tea  and  cakes, 
express  with  unctuous  piety  their  grati-. 
tudo  to  the  donors.  But  in  talking  to  Dr. 
Campbell,  a  fellow  sufferer,  they  threw 
aside  the  mask  and  spoke  freely  of  the 
depressing  and  hopeless  monotony  of  their 
lot.  Dr.  Campbell  learned  that  of  3,150 
sightless  persons  then  in  London  2,700 
were  dependent  on  charitable  relief.  "Be- 
fore I  left  the  meeting,"  said  Dr.  ^Camp- 
bell,  "the  burden  of  the  blind  poor  in  the 
great  metropolis  rested  heavily  upon  me." 

The  party  led  to  a  meeting  nextxday 
with  Dr.  Armitage,  .the  founder  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  and 
the  mainstay  of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visit- 
ing Association.  The  two  men  put  their 
heads  together  and  discovered  that  they 
had  the  same  notions  about  the  best  way 
to    deal    with    the    problem    of    the    blind. 


The  idea  of  starting-  an  institution  which 
should  embody  these  ideas  was  discussed 
between  them.  And  the  ship  sailed  from 
Liverpool  without  Dr.  Campbell.  The  man 
and  his  work  had  met. 

There  is  no  space  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  seeming  providential  interventions  by 
which  the  money  necessary  to  make  a 
start  was  obtained.  The  present  magnifi- 
cent college  at  Norwood,  near  the  Crystal 
Palace,  standing  in  sixteen  acres  of  beau- 
tiful grounds,  was  begun  with  three  small 
houses.  One  of  the  pleasantest  experi- 
ences of  my  life  was  the  visit  which  I 
paid  to  it  not  long  ago.  But  of  such  ab- 
sorbing interest  is  the  life  story  of  the 
man  to  whom  it  is  a  more  splendid  monu- 
ment than  Westminster  Abbey  could  af- 
ford that  I  have  little  space  in  which  to 
describe  it. 

First,  however,  I  must  record  my  im- 
pressions of  Dr.  Campbell  himself,  who 
showed  me  around.  He  is  a  little  man, 
now  seventy-four  years  old,  gray  and 
grizzled,  but  brimful  of  energy  and  vitali- 
ty, in  his  conversation  there  never  was 
a  note  of  repining  over  the  affliction 
which  had  made  his  life  one  long  night. 
He  had  found  abundant  happiness  in  his 
work.  It  would  have  been  pardonable  if 
he  had  shown  some  vanity  in  speaking  of 
it,  but  there  was  not  a  trace  of  it.  There 
was  only  great  joy  that  he  had  been  able 
to  do  it.  With  such  ease  and  celerity  did 
he  move  about  from  place  to  place  that  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  the  dark  colored 
spectacles  which  he  wore  screened  sight- 
less eyes. 

One  visits  an  institution  for  the  blind 
with  the  expectation  of  having  feelings 
of  pity  aroused  for  the  inmates  who  are 
laboring  under  such  a  terrible  affliction. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  feel  that  way  at 
Norwood.  The  master  had  imparted  his 
optimistic  spirit  to  his  pupils.  They  were 
the  embodiment  of  health  and  happiness. 
"A  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  is 
our  motto,"  said  the  Doctor.  "The  blind 
have  greater  need  of  physical  vigor  and 
vitality  than  those  who  enjoy  the  bless- 
ingal  of  sigttit,  because  their  affliction 
makes  the  struggle  for  existence  and  a 
living  so  much  harder  for  them  than  for 
normal  persons."  As  one  watched  the 
pupils  playing  ninepins  in  the  bowling 
alley,  performing  daring  acrobatic  feats 
in  the  gymnasium,  dashing  around  the 
rink  on  roller  skates  or  strolling  about 
the  grounds,  the  difficulty  was  to  believe 
that  they  were  really  bereft  of  sight.  By 
some  miracle  they  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired some  sort  of  sixth  sense  which 
rendered    sight    superfluous.    There    were 


none  of  those  timid  footsteps  and  faltering 
movements  which  one  naturally  associates 
with  the  blind.  Whatever  they  did— at 
work  or  at  play— they  did  with  .confidence 
and  cheerful  alacrity. 


i  Teats  of  31in.d.  Gynrnxasts  at  ike  Norwood  Institution. 

The  gymnasium  at  Norwood  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  in  London.  Whether 
male  or  female*  there  is  no  inmate  of  the 
college  who  does  not  spend  a  portion  of 
every  day  in  gymnastic  exercises,  which 
are  so  carefully  graded  as  to  bring  into 
action  every  muscle  of  the  body  in  turn. 
As  the  result  of  the  attention  paid  to 
athletic  exercise  each  pupil  is  said  to 
develop  about  two  inches  extra  around 
the  waist  in  the  first  twelve  months  of 
his  sojourn  at  the  college.  That  means 
the  accumulation  of  a  great  reserve  force 
of  strength,  energy  and  vitality.  It  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  rapid  progress 
they  make  in  their  studies. 

In  many  respects  the  teaching  is  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  college.  The  curricu- 
lum is  a  comprehensive  one  and  includes 
English  and  general  history,  composition, 
literature,  natural  history,  botany,  physi- 
ology, astronomy,  physics,  political  econo- 
my, etc.  But  the  beginning  of  all  sound 
teaching  of  the  blind  is  the  kindergarten. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of 
the  college  to  see  the  young  people  mod- 
eling clay,  learning  to  draw  by  the  aid 
of  bent  wires  and  taking  their  first  lessons 
in  plaiting.  The  difference  between  the 
children  who  have  been  taught  in  the 
kindergarten  and  those  who  have  been 
put  into  the  classes  without  having  had 
these  preliminary  advantages  is  very 
great.    After    the    kindergarten    the    next 
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step  which  gives  manual  dexterity  and 
accuracy  In  the  manipulation  of  tools  Is 
the  Swedish  Sloyd  class.  The  proficiency 
shown  by  the  boys  was  amazing:.  With 
the  aid  of  my  two  eyes  I  could  not  have 
produced  anything  like  the  such  exact 
workmanship  as  they  were  turning  out 
without  apparent  effort. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  the  college  the 
one  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  fit- 
ting the  blind  to  earn  a  livelihood  is  that 
in  which  they  are  taught  piano  tuning  and 
music.  On  this  department  Dr.  Campbell 
has  lavished  an  infinity  of  time  and  pa- 
tience. It  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
conditions  under  which  he  obtained  his 
musical  education.  To  carry  it  on  are 
needed  four  pipe  organs,  sixty  pianos  for 
teaching  and  twenty-six  for  Instruction  in 
tuning. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
Dr.  Campbell's  methods  is  the  fact  that  80 
per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the  Norwood 
College  are  self-supporting,  and  many  of 
them  earn  an  excellent  livelihood.  When 
he  began  his  w#rk  in  England  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  blind  in  this  country  were 
earning  their  own  living.  But  the  imme- 
diate work  of  the  college  affords  only  a 
small  measure  of  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  this  outcast  from  Tennessee.  It 
serves  as  the  model  for  all  similar  insti- 
tutions iii  the  country.  Englishmen  believe 
it  is  the  best  college  for  the  blind  in  the 
world.  They  have  subscribed  over  $1,200,000 
for  its  support.  King  Edward  Is  one  of 
Dr.  Campbell's  warmest  admirers.  It  has 
been  rumored  that  ho  intends- to  oonfer*  a 
knighthood  upon  him.  But  Dr.  Campbell 
has  won  in  this  land  a  prouder,  title  than 
any  His  Majesty  could  bestow  "upon  him. 
It  is  the  "King  of  the  Blind." 

E.  LISDE  SNELL».  J 
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THS  NORMAL    COLLEGE    FOR    THE 
BLIND. 


Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  who    is    president  of   the 
Royal    Normal     College     and      Academy     of       Music 
for     the    Blind,      Upper    Norwood,     lent     his     house 
in       Belgrave-square       yesterday     for       the       annual 
meeting,      at     which     he     took    the    chair.    He     was 
supported    by    Viscount     Selby,    Sir    James   Crichton- 
Browne,  Sir  William  Mather,  Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law,  M.P., 
Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  Dr.  Campbell  (Principal)  and  Mrs. 
Campbell,    Archdeacon     Sinclair,    Colonel     and     Mrs. 
Campbell,      Lady     O'Hagan,      Mrs.      Westlake,      Mrs. 
Shuttleworth,  Mr.  A.  Miall,   and  Mr.  J.   P.  Coldstream. 
Before  the  meeting  musical  selections  were  rendered  by 
the  students.    The  Chairman  referred  to  the  visit  which 
their  Majesties    the   King    and  Queen   had   paid  to  the 
college,  and  the  excellent  results  which  followed.    The 
work  of  the  pupils  had,  if  possible,  been  better  than  usual 
during  the  past  year.    As  usual  with  such  institutions  the 
expenditure  exceeded  the  income,  but  he  would  not  make 
an    appeal,  for  Dr.  Campbell,  the  Principal,  was  capable 
of    extracting    money  from    anybody.     (Cheers.)    Arch- 
deacon   Sinclair  moved  a  resolution  pledging  the  meet- 
ing to  endeavour  to  create    such  an    endowment  for  the 
college  as  would  place    the  work  on  a  permanent  founda- 
tion.   He  spoke  of  the  remarkable  results  achieved  at  the 
college,  especially  in  music  and  typewriting,  and  declared 
that  the    success  of  the  college  in  training  blind  men  and 
women    to    be    independent  meant  a  great  saving  to  the 
nation.      The     best     appliances    were     used     and     the 
best  instructors  were  employed  at  the  college,  and  nearly 
90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were    successful.     Sir   James 
Crichton-Browne  seconded,  and  said  that    there  were 
about  25,000  blind  persons  in  England  and  Wales.     Under 
the  pressure  of  modern  civilisation  the  organs    of  sight 
were  becoming  more  and  more  prone  to  piemature  failure. 
Blindness  was  still  distressingly  prevalent,  and  it  was  the 
obligation  of  Christian  charity  and  of    public    duty    to 
lighten  the  burden  of  those  thus  afflicted.     He  knew  of  no 
institution  that  had  more  triumphantly  surmounted  diffi- 
culties than  that  which  they  were  met    to   support.    Dr. 
Campbell  had  enormous  enthusiasm,  which    those   who 
worked  with  him  caught.    The  college  appealed    to   the 
rich,  for  it  alleviated  one  of  the  most  touching  of  mala- 
dies, and  the  institution  ought  to  be  subsidised  from  the 
public  funds,  for  it  prevented  pauperism    and    produced 
self-supporting  citizens.     (Cheers.)    The  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously.     Sir  William  Mather  and  Mr. 
A.  Bonar  Law  drew  attention  to  the  financial  position 
of  the  college,  and  urged  that  new  subscribers  should  be 
secured  and  special  donations  made  towards    the   repay- 
ment of  the  existing  liabilities.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden  for  presiding  and  for  lending  Seaford 
House  for  the  meeting  was  carried  on  the  proposition   of 
Lord  Selby,  seconded  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings. 
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TRAINING  THE  BLIND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  donors  to 
the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  the  King  and  Queen  are  patrons,  was 
held  yesterday  afternoon  at  Seaford  House,  Belgrave- 
square,  by  permission  of  Lord  Howard  de  VValden,  who 
presided  over  a  large  and  representative  gathering. 

Archdeacon  Sinclair  moved  that,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  80  to  90  par  cent,  of  all  graduates  leaving 
the  college  have,  as  school  teachers,  organists,  teachers 
of  music,  pianoforte  tuners,  and  business  men  in  commer- 
cial pursuits,  become  successful  men  and  women,  the 
meeting  pledged  itself  to  endeavour  to  create  such  an 
endowment  for  the  college  as  would  place  the  work  on  a 
permanent  foundation. 

Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, and  said  that  in  his  own  time  he  had  seen  marked 
advances  in  the  treatment  of  blindness  by  which  a  cur- 
tain had  been  lifted  from  many  eyes  which  in  bygone 
times  would  have  remained  closed.  But  with  all  this  the 
blind  remained  with  them.  There  were  25,000  blind  per- 
sons in  England  and  Wales,  and  it  was  a  Christian  duty 
to  lighten  their  burden  and  train  them  for  future  useful- 
ness. In  some  countries  the  case  of  the  blind  had  been  a 
State  affair,  but  in  England  private  charity  had  achieved 
this  noble  institution,  which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  de- 
scribing as  abnormal  in  all  that  it  did. — (Cheers.)  In  it 
they  had  an  institution  which  might  be  haunted  by 
shadows,  but  which  was  pervaded  with  sunshine,  hope, 
ind  harmony.  In  his  opinion  it  was  one  which  ought  to 
De  relieved  of  its  embarrassments  out  of  municipal  or 
mblic  funds,  for  such  a  contribution  would  be  a  most 
ucrative  investment. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted,  Sir  W.  Mather 
noved  that  it  was  of  urgent  importance  that  all  sup- 
)orters  of  the  college  as  well  as  those  present  at  the 
neeting  should  use  their  utmost  influence  to  secure  new 
ubscribers  before  the  end  of  the  current  year  as  well  as 
pecial  donations  towards  the  repayment  of  existing  lia- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  M.P.,  seconding  the  resolution,  said 
io  one  in  Parliament  had  less  control  over  public  funds 
ban  he  had  at  the  present  time. — (Laughter.)  Members 
.nd  candidates  were  prone  to  make  promises,  especially 
,t  election  times — (laughter) — and  ho  would  urge  the 
laims  of  the  institution,  which  was  a  case  of  the  blind 
eading  the  blind,  not  into  the  ditch,  bat  to  a  higher 
3vel  where,  whilst  they  commanded  their  sympathy, 
hey  would  not  need  their  help. — (Cheers.) 
The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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ANNUAL   MEETING. 


A  large  and  distinguished  company 
gathered  at  Seaford  House,  Belgrave- square, 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  the 
occasion  being  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  and  donors  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind.  A  brief  programme 
of  musical  selections  by  the  students  prece- 
ded the  meeting,  among  the  items  being  the 
part  songs  and  choruses  by  the  .choir,  "  As 
torrents  in  Summer,"  "  With  a  laugh  as  we 
go  round"  and  "The  Miller's  Wooing," 
each  being  loudly  applauded.  Mr.  William 
Laurie,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.O.,  also  contribu- 
ted a  pianoforte  solo  "  Valse,"  op.  42, 
(Chopin)  in  an  exceedingly  able  manner  and 
was  loudly  cheered. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  in  opening  the 
proceedings  remarked,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  chairman  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
there  would  indeed  be  considerable  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  College 
without  intrenching  upon  the  ground  covered 
by  the  resolutions  that  were  to  follow.  Last 
year  the  King  and  Queen  kindly  came  to  the 
concert  and  gymnastic  display  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  and  afterward  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  work.  This  kindness  the 
committee  highly  appreciated,  and  believed 
it  did  the  College  a  great  deal  of  good. 
(Cheers.)       The    report   showed    excellent 


results,  although  as  usual  the  expenditure 
exceeded  the  income.  He  did  not  intend  to 
make  an  appeal  that  day,  for  Dr.  Campbell, 
who  was  a  most  accomplished  beggar,  was 
present.  (Laughter )  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden  caused  some  amusement  by  re- 
marking that  although  he  was  president  of 
the  College  it  would  be  noticed  that  he  had 
omitted  to  subscribe  himself.  Continuing 
the  speaker  referred  to  the  recent  death  of 
the  Et.  Hon.  J.  A.  Campbell,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  a  good  friend  to  the  College. 
His  interest  dated  from  1871,  when  the 
principal  visited  Glasgow,  and  in  1872  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  chairman  in  1897.  They  deeply 
deplored  his  loss  and  remembered  with 
gratitude  his  kind  assistance.     (Cheers.) 

The  first  resolution,  moved  by  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon    Sinclair,   D.D.,   was  as    fol- 
lows :— "  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  80 
to  90  pe*  cent,  of  all  graduates  leaving  the 
College,  have,  as  school  teachers,  organists, 
teachers  of  music,  pianoforte   tuners  and 
business  men  in  commercial  pursuits,  become 
successful,  independent   men   and   women. 
Eesolved — That  this  meeting  pledges  itself 
to  endeavour  to  create   such  an  endowment 
for  the  College  as  will  place   the  work  on  a 
permanent  foundation."      In  proposing  the 
resolution,  the  archdeacon  said  it  was  always 
very  delightful  to  find  a  person   originating 
and   developing  i   system,   and  the   great 
institution  in  whose  interests   they  had  met 
that  day,  had  the  advantage  of  the  undivi- 
ded attention  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell and  his  inspiring  genius.    (Cheers.)  He 
had  not  visited  the  College  himself,  although 
when  very  young  he  had  stayed  at  the  house, 
which  at  that   time  belonged   to  his  cousin. 
After  referring   to  the  aims   of  the  College, 
the  speaker   said   in   looking   through   the 
annual   report,  he   had  noticed   a   series  of 
pictures  giving  a  vivid  idea  of  the  work  and 
recreation  of  the  pupils,  which  developed  an 
amount   of    self-reliance   and    made   them 
capable  of  facing'unforeseen  circumstances  ; 
implanting,    encouraging    and    developing 
qualities  that  must  be  of  vital  importance  in 
their  career.     He  was   informed   that  from 
80  to  90  per  cent   were  able   to  provide  for 
themselves,  and   although  some   might  say 


the  results   were   exaggerated,  yet   if  they 
read  the   various  letters   received   from  the 
pupils    themselves,   they    would   have    no 
reason   to   doubt  that   the  statement  was 
perfectly  genuine  and  true.      The  expenses 
of  the  College  were  not   greater  than  would 
be  expected,  and   one  deeply  regretted  the 
deficit  for  the  year  was  over  £2,000.  English 
people   were  willing  to  give  if  their  hearts 
were  touched,  but  the   difficulty  was,  when 
so  many  institutions  were  appealing  for  help 
to  get  the  facts  home  to  them.      He  would 
echo  what  had  just  been  said  about  the  loss 
of  Mr.    J.  A.  Campbell,  but  was  glad   that 
his   place  had   been  taken    by  one    so  well 
known  as  Lord  Selby.     (Cheers.)    They  all 
deeply   sympathised   with   those    who  were 
deprived  of  their   sight,  and   rejoiced   that 
this  admirable  institution   provided  a  com- 
pensation so  great,  and   treatment   so  wise, 
that  the   terrible  loss   was   as  little   felt  as 
could   be,  and   because  of  this  he  had   the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  in   proposing  the 
resolution. 

Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  in  seconding 
the  resolution,  remarked  that  in  his  profes- 
sion he  had  much  to  do  with  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  blindness,  and   in  these  he  had 
seen   a  marked   advance  in   his   time,  and 
thought   further   advances  might  be  antici- 
pated. There  were  still  25,000  blind  persons 
in  England   and   Wales,  and   many   would 
remain  irremediably  blind.      Blindness  was 
still    distressingly    prevalent   and   it  would 
remain  so  ;  but  in  the  meantime  institutions 
such   as   the   Boyal   Normal   College  were 
doing  what   was  possible   to   lighten  their 
burden,  and  brighten  their  lot.     That  insti- 
tution   was   devoted    to   the   teaching   and 
training  of  those  so  afflicted,  that  they  might 
forget   their   blindness  and   become   useful 
members  of   society ;    lifting    them    out    of 
their  helpless   condition,  and   making  them 
contented  and  happy.      He  would    be  glad 
to  see    the  State   take   the   matter  up   and 
make  some  national  provision,  but   private 
charity  was  so  forward   in  this  country  that 
*t  had  been  left  to  private  individuals  to  deal 
*vith  what    ought  to   be  a  national   matter. 
He  had  read  the  testimony  of  inspectors  and 
others  concerning    the  work  of  the  College, 
which  bad  been  abnormal  in  its    unanimity 
of  approval,  and  he  was  surprised  that   Dr. 


Campbell  and  his  helpers  had  not  had  their 
bends  turned  by  the  torrent  of  applause  they 
had  received.  Only  enthusiasm  could  have 
raised  the  College  to  its  pitch  of  perfection 
and  enabled  it  to  occupy  the  position  it  had 
for  the  past  86  years.  (Cheers.)  Dr.  Camp- 
bell had  infected  his  staffwith  his  enthusiasm; 
they  were  not  in  the  shadow  but  in  the 
sunshine,  filled  with  hope  and  harmony ; 
and  he  had  never  seen  an  institution  that 
had  more  triumphantly  surmounted  its 
difficulties  than  the  one  they  had  met  to 
support  that  afternoon.  He  had  entered  the 
gates  of  the  College  somewhat  downcast,  but 
soon  sadness  was  dispelled,  as  he  witnessed 
the  strengthening  of  the  natural  powers  of 
the  pupils  by  physical  development  and 
education,  resulting  in  emancipation  from 
the  bondage  in  which  they  were  born  ;  and 
he  left  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the 
College  was  an  institution  deserving  of  their 
best  support.  It  was  his  opinion  the  insti- 
tution should  be  helped  out  of  its  difficulties 
by  public  funds  ;  its  work  was  not  merely 
remedial  but  preventive,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged and  subsidised  if  needs  be.  When 
they  saw  the  enormous  sums  spent  (and 
rightly;  on  hopeless  idiots  and  lunatics,  they 
could  wish  the  authorities  would  give  the 
College  the  few  thousands  it  requires  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  turning  out  a  number 
of  self-supporting  men  and  women.  (Cheers.) 
After  a  striking  testimony  from  a 
medical  standpoint,  to  the  accuracy  and 
wisdom  of  the  methods  employed  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  Jhe  speaker  concluded  an  eloquent 
address  by  remarking  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  College  was^a 
charity  of  the  noblest  sort ;  a  guild  of  light 
having  a  centre  of  illumination  in  a  double 
sense,  and  it  held  up  a  guiding  light  to  all 
institutions  of  a  similar  kind.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  resolution  was  carried   unanimously. 

Sir  Wm.  Mather,  M.I.C.E.,  proposed  the 
second  resolution  which  was  as  follows  :— 
The  expenditure  having  exceeded  income 
for  the  last  two  years,  Resolved — That  it 
is  of  urgent  importance  that  all  supporters 
of  the  College,  as  well  as  those  present  at 
this  meeting,  should  use  their  utmost  influ- 
ence to   secure  new   subscribers  before   the 


end  of  the  current  year,  as  well  as  special 
donations  toward  the  repayment  of  the 
existing  liabilities." 

Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law,  M.P.,  seconded  the 
resolution,  remarking  that  he  recognised  as 
fully  as  previous  speakers  had  done  the 
claims  the  College  had  upon  public  funds, 
but  no  member  of  Parliament  had  less  in- 
fluence than  he,  over  public  funds  at  the 
present  time.  (Laughter.)  He  was  sur- 
prised in  looking  over  the  accounts,  to  see" 
how  great  need  there  was  for  funds.  Among 
many  appeals  made  to  them  on  all  sides, 
there  was  none  more  pressing  than  the 
claims  of  the  institution,  in  whose  interests 
they  were  met  that  alternoon.  It  would  be 
a  great  misfortune  if  that  institution  were 
hampered  for  want  of  funds,  and  no  small 
mistake  if  the  energies  of  Dr.  Campbell  had 
to  be  diverted  from  his  proper  work,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds.  (Cheers.)  He 
had  no  need  to  add  anything  in  the  way  of 
appeal ;  what  they  had  seen  that  afternoon 
had  appealed  to  them,  and  he  was  convin- 
ced they  would  all  resolve  to  help  as  far  as 
possible  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind. 

The  resolution   having   been  carried   Dr. 
Campbell  said  that  while  the   report  spoke 
of  £2,000  deficiency,  he  would  like  to  remind 
them  that   there   was  the    same  deficiency 
last  year,   beside  what  they  owed  on  mort- 
gage ;  and  before  he  left  England  he  desired 
to  see  the  debt  all  paid  off,  so  that  he  could 
leave  the  work  to  others  free  from  liability. 
One  way  he  could  suggest  was,  that   a  col- 
lecting purse,  suitable' for   placing  upon  the 
drawing  room   table,  should  be  applied  for. 
and  the   Press  could  also   help  them.      He 
remembered  once  asking  Mr.  {Stead  to  write 
an  article  about  the  College.       A  lady,  who 
was  present  in  the  meeting   that  afternoon, 
read  it  on  her  way  from  Australia,  and  then 
sent  him  a  cheque  for   a  thousand  guineas. 
The  article  went  round  the  country  and   he 
received  about  £50  in  small  sums  from  ser- 
vant  girls   and  others,   which  only   proved 
what  could  be  done  by  those  who  could  give 
a  sixpence  or  shilling.    "With  regard  to  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden's  name  not  being  in  the 
subscription  list  this  year,  he  was  quite  sure 
his  lordship   was  not  going  to   forget  them. 


Not  long  ago  he  gave  them  £2,000  when  he 
asked  him.     (Cheers.) 

Lord    Selby   proposed   and   Dr.    W.   H. 

Cummings  seconded,  a   resolution   of  thanks 

to  Lord   Howard   de  Walden   for  presiding 

{and   kindly   permitting   the  meeting   to  be 

1  held  at  Seaford  House. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden  briefly  replied 
and  the  meeting  terminated. 
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AN     ACADEMY     OF    MUSIC    FOR    THE 

BLIND. 
•♦« 

"'  I  ^  HEY  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait,"  sang 
JL  the  poet  Milton,  referring  to  his  own  loss  of 
sight,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  it  seemed  as  though 
the  blind  could  serve  in  no  other  way.  Blindness  was 
formerly  almost  as  pitiable  a  condition  as  lunacy. 
Loss  of  vision  meant  physical  helplessness  and  a  blank- 
ness  of  the  mind  which  brooded  only  on  its  own 
sorrows,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  joys  and  interests 
of  life.  But  that  is  all  changed.  Pity  for  the  blind 
has  led  to  reformed  methods  of  treating  them,  and  mind 
and  body  are  alike  trained  so  as  to  make  the  loss  of 
this  most  valuable  of  the  senses  an  affliction  which  can 
be  borne  with  the  cheerfulness  and  contentment  which 
arise  from  activity  and  usefulness. 

At  Upper  Norwood,  on  the  outskirts  of  Greater 
London,  is  situated  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  which  was  founded 
in  1872.  It  is  a  large  institution  composed  of  several 
buildings,  situated  in  park-like  grounds,  which  can 
boast  of  a  Lake  of  considerable  size.  During  the 
summer  frequent  garden-parties  are  given  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  and  it  is  then  that  large  numbers  of  visitors 
inspect  the  schools  and  see  the  pupils  of  various  ages 
at  work. 

Let  us  make  an  imaginary  tour  of  inspection  together, 
which,  while  filling  us  with  wonder,  will  also  increase 
our  sense  of  gratitude  for  our  own  blessing  of  sight. 
We  may  as  well  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  see  the 
pupils  at  their  work  before  we  watch  them  at  their 
recreations  and  pastimes.       Accordingly  ,we  enter  the 


classroom  devoted  to  the  youngest  pupils,  who  range 
from  seven  to  nine  years  of  age.  In  front  of  each 
pupil  is  placed  an  object  and  a  shapeless  mass  of 
clav.  One  child  has  a  banana,  another  an  apple,  another 
a  half-opened  pea-pod,  another  a  flower,  and  although 
the  beauty  of  colouring  fails  to  appeal  to  the  sightless 
eyes,  the  form  impresses  the  brain,  for  after  a  thorough 
examination  by  means  of  the  sense  of  touch,  which 
is  always  particularly  sensitive  and  delicate  when  eye- 
sight is  lacking,  the  object  is  reproduced  exactly  in  the 
grey  clay.  In  another  classroom  we  find  science  being 
taught  to  older  pupils,  and  in  place  of  pictures  and 
diagrams,  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  and  various  models 
are  used  as  a  means  of  imparting  knowledge  through 
the  sense  of  touch.  In  the  workshop  young  boys  are 
busy  with  carpentry  work,  and  so  accurate  are  they  in 
measurements,  and  so  workmanlike  in  method,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  loss  of  sight  is  a  handicap. 
The  girls  of  the  same  age  are  also  engaged  in  manual 
labour,  which  with  them  takes  the  form  of  basket- 
plaiting,  needlework,  and  knitting.  Another  class  is 
engaged  in  arithmetic,  which  is  worked  on  framed 
sheets  of  metal,  perforated  with  octagonal  holes,  *n 
which  wooden  pegs  are  placed.  The  method  of  work- 
ing is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  uninitiated, 
but  the  utility  of  the  method  is  proved  by  the  quickness 
and  accuracy  with  which  difficult  problems  are  solved. 

Other  lessons  are  proceeding  in  other  rooms,  which 
show  that  one  great  feature  of  the  College  is  the  work 
of  giving  a  sound  and  thorough  education,  which  serves 
as  a  foundation  for  specialised  training  in  some  branch 
of  work,  and  which  gives  the  pupils  the  pleasures  of  a 
well-stored  mind,  and  places  them  more  on  a  mental 
equality  with  those  who  are  blessed  with  eyesight. 

There  is  yet  another  side  of  training,  on  which  Dr. 
Campbell,  the  principal,  who  himself  has  been  blind 
since  the  age  of  four,  places  great  stress,  and  that  is 
the  development  of  the  physical  powers.  It  is  well 
known  that  blind  people,  who  literally  "sit"  in  their 
darkness,  with  scarcely  any  exercise,  are  of  weak 
physique  and  low  vitality,  for  muscular  strength, 
whether  of  internal  organs  or  outward  structure,  comes 
by  exercise.  Accordingly  physical  exercise  occupies 
a  large  proportion  of  each  day,  and  with  increased 
powers  comes  increased  confidence,  and  the  young 
people  of  the  school  walk  alone  with  erect  carriage  and 
alert  step,  instead  of  requiring  the  assistance  of  a  dog 
and  a  walking-stick,  the  indispensable  companions  of 
the  blind  of  a  bygone  age.  The  large  gymnasium 
has  special  apparatus  all  round  the  room,  similar  to 
that  at  Hemenway's  Gymnasium  at  Harvard  University. 
Each  piece  of  apparatus  is  designed  to  develop  different 
sets  of  muscles,  and  in  addition,  there  are  parallel  bars, 
a  vaulting-horse,  Indian-clubs,  and  other  familiar  items 
of  a  gymnasium.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  con- 
fidence which  these  poor  blind  people  show  as  they  go 
through  their  marvellous  exercises,  but  the  crowning 
feat  *s  reached  by  a  group  of  young  men     who  form 


themselves  into  a  pyramid  such  as  is  usually  associated 
with  professional  acrobats,  and  at  the  word  of  command 
drop  unhesitatingly  to  the  ground. 

The  swimming-bath  is  another  field  for  the  display 
of  proficiency.  Pupils  of  both  sexes  learn  swimming 
with  undoubted  benefit  to  the  general  health.  Fancy 
swimming  and  diving  are  achieved,  and,  moreover,  the 
expert  swimmers  learn  methods  of  life-saving.  A  shout 
is  raised  by  a  swimmer  who  feigns  drowning,  and, 
guided  by  the  ear  only,  a  pupil  swims  off  and  rescues 
his  distressed  companion. 

Roller-skating  in  the  rink  and  rowing  on  the  pond 
are  other  health-giving  exercises,  and  demonstrations 
of  proficiency  in  both  are  witnessed  by  the  visitors. 
Cycling,  too,  is  enjoyed  by  many  pupils,  in  spite  of  its 
seeming  impossibility.  The  difficulty  is  overcome  by 
the  use  of  a  compound  cycle,  which  accommodates 
from  four  to  eight  riders.  The  front  cycle  is  ridden 
bv  a  sighted  rider,  who  governs  the  guiding-wheel,  and 
the  pedalling  is  done  by  the  sightless  riders  in  the  rear. 
At  first  the  riders  are  content  with  the  concrete  track 
in  the  grounds,  but  as  they  gain  confidence  in  riding, 
the  distances  are  lengthened,  and  many  long  runs 
through  the  charming  lanes  and  roads  of  Surrey  give 
healthful  pleasure  to  the  sightless  riders. 

But  the  school  is  also  an  academy  of  music,  so  we 
will  close  our  tour  of  inspection  with  this  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  school.  We  visit,  first  of  all,  the 
small  music-rooms,  containing  each  a  piano,  on  which 
the  pupils  spend  many  hours  of  practice  daily.  Those 
who  are  musically  gifted  are  trained  so  as  to  become 
organists,  pianists,  vocalists,  or  teachers,  while  others 
with  less  native  talent  learn  piano-tuning.  Another 
keyed  instrument,  which,  however,  boasts  of  no  music 
in  its  rhythmic  tap,  tap,  is  also  studied  by  most  of  the 
pupils,  and  particularly  by  the  girls,  many  of  whom  gain 
a  living  as  typists.  Assisted  by  this  training,  the  pupils 
leave  the  school  and  enter  useful  spheres  of  life,  where 
they  are  able  to  gain  an  independent  livelihood. 

And  now,  before  the  hour  of  tea,  with  which  our  visit 
closes,  we  enter  the  large  hall  to  enjoy  the  excellent 
concert  which  has  been  programmed  for  our  enter- 
tainment. As  an  illustration  of  the  method  by  which 
the  blind  learn  music,  Dr.  Campbell  dictates  a  simple 
chant  in  four  parts,  and  the  singers  note  down  their 
parts  by  pricking  paper  stretched  on  a  frame.  When 
all  the  parts  have  been  written  down,  the  singers  feel 
the  pricked  surface  of  their  papers,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  printed  music,  and  the  voices  are  raised  in 
a  harmonious  blending  of  sound.  Then  the  concert 
proceeds  with  solos  on  the  organ,  piano,  and  other 
instruments,  while  other  items  of  the  programme  com- 
prise vocal  solos  and  part-songs.  The  faces  of  the 
singers  express  their  inward  appreciation  and  pleasure; 
we  feel  that  there  is  a  heartfelt  meaning  in  their  joyous 
hymns  of  praise,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  more  favoured 
individuals,  can  "  find  out  God  and  read  Him  every- 
where." 


THE    DAILY    MIRROR. 


June    1,    1908. 


LORD     MAYOR    AND    THE     BLIND. 


Sir  John  Bell,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
walking  round  the  grounds  of  tho 
College  for  the  Blind  at  West  Nor- 
wood, where  he  was  the  principal 
firuett  at  a  garden-party 
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10RD  MAYOR  AND  THE  BLIND. 

, <» 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  gave  a  garden 
party  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood,  on  Saturday.  The  guests  included  the  mayors 
of  the  various  boroughs  in  London  and  the  suburbs  and 
the  Sheriffs  of  London.  The  entertainment  included 
gymnastic  exercises,  diving,  swimming,  and  life-saving 
— in  which  the  students  are  trained  by  Mr.  Guy  M. 
Campbell — kindergarten,  and  basket  and  mat  weaving. 

Lord  Selbt,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  congratulated  the 
institution  on  its  great  success  through  the  strenuous 
work  of  Dr.  Campbell,  and  commented  on  the  fact  that 
the  work  had  been  carried  on  for  the  last  25  year* 
without  any  help  from  the  rates.  It  was  time,  he  saitL 
that  the  Government  should  undertake  the  education  ol 
the  blind  in  the  same  measure  as  for  the  able-bodied. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  his  reply,  said  that  he  would  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  help  the  institution  to  fret 
itself  of  debt,  and  would  gladly  throw  open  the  Mansion* 
house  for  any  entertainment  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution. 
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Royal  Normal  College  fob  the  Blind. — The 

Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  who 
were  accompanied  by  the  Sheriffs,  held  a  garden-party  in 
the  gronnds  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
at  Upper  Norwood,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  invited  a 
large  company  to  meet  the  borough  mayors  of  London, 
among  whom  were  present  the  Mayors  of  Battersea, 
Croydon,  Deptford,  Finsbury,  Kingston,  Poplar,  Rich- 
mond, Soutbwark,  Wandsworth,  and  Westminster.  After 
the  visitors  had  made  an  inspection  of  the  work  in  which 
the  students  are  daily  engaged,  there  was  an  organ  reci- 
tal by  Mr.  Horace  Watling,  and  a  concert  followed. 
Afterwards  there  were  performances  in  the  skating-rink, 
the  gymnasium,  and  the  swimming-bath,  all  of  which 
were  carried  out  by  the  blind  students.  At  an  interval 
for  speeches,  Dr.  Campbell,  the  principal,  said  that 
unfortunately  in  this  country  begging  had  to  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  teach  the  blind  at  the  elementary  stage. 
He  hoped  those  present  would  bring  their  influence  to 
bear  on  Parliament  to  remedy  this,  because  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  country.  The  blind  schools  of  America 
were  all  provided  for  by  the  State,  and  he  hoped  that 
would  be  the  case  in  this  country  very  soon. 
Lord  Selby  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  the  former,  in  reply, 
said  the  thanks  of  the  country  were  due  to  Dr.  Campbell 
for  having  been  blessed  with  the  power  and  the  ability  to 
convey  knowledge  to  those  poor  young  people  who  had 
not  been  favoured  with  sight,  which,  possibly,  was  the 
best  of  all  the  senses.  The  Mansion-house  doors  had 
always  been  thrown  open  to  charity,  and  if  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  this  institution  that  a  meeting  should  be 
held  there,  he  was  prepared  to  arrange  for  one  at  any 
time.  Dr.  Campbell  said  that  the  executive  committee 
would,  he  was  quite  sure,  gladly  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  he  suggested  that  the  next  prize  festi- 
val, which  was  usually  held  in  July,  should  be  held  at  the 
Mansion-house. 
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ROYAL    NORMAL      COLLEGE     FOR    THE 
BLIND, 


Sir  William  Mather,  who  presided  at  the  annual  prize 
festival  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  held  at  the  institu- 
tion yesterday,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  £4,000, 
which  he  said  was  urgently  needed.  The  work  associated 
with  the  college  was  productive  of  results  which  were 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  age.  Dr.  Campbell, 
who  had  devoted  his  great  talents  in  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  the  institution,  might,  not  have  worked 
miracles,  but  he  had  shown  to  the  world  that  there  was 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  condition  of  the  blind  who  had 
the  possession  of  their  mental  faculties  and  ordinary 
bodily  power.  Dr.  Campbell  was  the  first  to  develop  the 
wonderful  methods  of  education  for  blind  people  on 
thoroughly  scientific  lines.  It  was  he  who  primarily 
called  attention  to  the  development  of  the  physical 
power  of  the  blind  and  to  their  mental  capacity,  which 
enabled  them  to  use  their  brains  through  the  medium  of 
their  hands.  The  success  of  the  methods  employed  was 
demonstrated  in  the  work  of  the  students,  who  in  every 
department  gave  evidence  of  great  intellectual  power  and 
acquitted  themselves  with  distinction.  They  found 
among  the  students  some  of  the  most  proficient  in  the 
art  of  music,  in  industrial  work  they  displayed  wonderful 
skill,  and  gave  proof  that  they  were  capable  of  follow- 
ing with  success  commercial  pursuits.  The  splendid 
work  of  the  college  had  removed  many  false  impressions 
with  regard  to  the  blind,  who  by  having  their  talents 
developed  and  by  their  own  industry  and  perseverance 
had  established  the  fact  that  loss  of  sight  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  hindrance  to  success  in  life,  and  did  not  make 
those  who  were  thus  afflicted  the  less  capable  of  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  Sir  William  Mather  concluded 
by  stating  that  he  was  anxious  to  raise  the  £4,000  before 
the  next  annual  prize  festival,  and  if  nineteen  others 
could  be  found  to  give  a  donation  of  £200  each  he  would 
start  the  list.  (Hear,  hear.)  Dr.  Campbell  said  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  be  one  of  the  nineteen  others  to  give 
£200.  (Hear,  hear.)  Miss  Mather  distributed  the  prizes. 
During  the  afternoon  the  visitors,  who  were  received  by 
Viscount  Selby,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  the 
grounds,  rinks,  and  gymnasia  various  departments  of  the 
work  of  the  college — educational,  musical,  technical,  and 
physical.  
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THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    BLIND. 

__ -aft* 

ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 
The  annual  prize  festival  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  was  held 
on  Thursday  at  the  college.  Sir  William  Mather 
took  the  chair,  and  Lord  Selby  was  present.  Sir 
William  Mather  said  he  was  pleased  to  have  the 
distinction  of  presiding,  because  it  associated  him  with 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  of  the  age. 
Dr.  Campbell,  the  principal  of  the  college,  had  shown, 
not  only  to  Great  Britain,  but  to  all  the  world,  that 
there  was  nothing  abnormal  in  the  condition  of  the  blind 
who  had  possession  of  their  ordinary  faculties.  He  had 
developed  his  methods  of  teaching  on  proper  lines,  had 
given  attention  to  the  physical  powers  of  the  students, 
and  in  commercial  pursuits  and  in  the  field  of  art  he  had 
shown  that  the  blind  were  capable  of  rising  to  the 
highest  places.  Dr.  Campbell  had  shown  to  the  experts 
of  education  how  they  might  develop  the  highest 
intellectual  powers  of  blind  persons  in  such  a  way  as 
thousands  gifted  with  sight  would  only  be  too  glad  to 
possess.  The  work  of  the  students  he  had  seen  that  day 
had  astonished  him,  and  he  would  scarcely  have  realized 
that  blind  people  had  executed  it  had  he  not  seen  for 
himself.  Dr.  Campbell  was  an  American,  and  there  were 
many  Americans  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  This 
institution  was  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  £4,000,  and  he 
appealed  to  those  present  to  clear  it  off  within  the  next 
12  months.  He  would  give  £200  himself,  and  he  hoped 
19  others  would  come  forward  and  do  the  same.  Dr. 
Campbell  said  he  would  give  £200.  The  chairman  said  he 
did  not  think  Dr.  Campbell  ought  to  be  expected  to  do 
this  after  all  he  had  done  for  the  institution.  Miss 
Mather  distributed  the  prizes,  after  which  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Taylor,  seconded  by  Lord  Selby,  to  the  chairman  and  his 
daughter  for  their  attendance  and  assistance. 

EXHIBITION  AT  MANCHESTER. 

An  exhibition  of  work  done  by  the  blind  was  opened  in 
Manchester  yesterday  morning  in  connexion  with  the 
second  triennial  conference  on  the  blind,  which  will  be 
held  in  Manchester  next  week.  On  the  stalls  were 
exhibits  from  all  the  principal  schools  and  homes  for  the 
blind  in  the  country.  The  Lady  Mayoress,  Mrs.  Holt, 
performed  the  opening  ceremony. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Miss  E.  W.  Austin,  secretary  and  librarian  of 
the  incorporated  National  Lending  Library  for  the 
Blind,  125,  Queen's-road,  Bayswater,  W.,  writes  : — 
"  Many  of  the  blind  of  this  country  are  deprived 
of  access  to  a  good  general  library  by  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  this  institution.  As  most 
tyjnd  persons  have  not  the  means  to  provide  books  for 
themselves,  a  subscription  to  this  library  is  an  effectual 
means  of  alleviating  their  affliction.  An  annual  sub- 
scription of  £2  2s.  allows  the  giver  to  nominate  a  poor 
blind  reader,  who  is  entitled  to  four  volumes  a  month, 


while  smaller  donations  and  subscriptions  help  to  provide 
I  for  the  thousands  who  are  admitted  at  a  nominal  sub- 
scription, paid  by  themselves  or  their  friends.  The 
library  contains  over  10,000  volumes,  besides  a  collection 
of  music,  invaluable  to  the  many  self-supporting  blind 
musicians.  The  books  are  sent  all  over  the  country, 
and  even  to  Jersey,  at  the  special  postal  rates  of  lid." 
a  volume  of  51b.,  which  we  owe  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
Postmaster-General.  An  ordinary  6s.  novel,  when 
copied  for  the  blind,  becomes  five  or  six  Braille  volumes, 
and  costs  12  times  that  amount,  and  even  if  copied  by 
our  voluntary  writers,  the  cost  to  the  library  of  such  a 
book  is  never  less  than  15s.  The  supply  of  machine- 
made  books  is  necessarily  very  small  and  limited  in 
range,  so  that  it  is  a  continual  struggle  to  keep  the 
library  in  any  way  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  blind. 
The  blind  are  almost  entirely  dependent  for  instruction 
and  recreation  on  the  books  provided  for  them.  A 
holiday  to  a  blind  man  without  books  often  means  dreary 
inaction.  Subscriptions  and  donations  of  any  amount 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Edward 
Hamley." 


TEACHING   THE   BLIND, 


0  YU 


PRIZE  DAY  AT  THE  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


It  is  thirty-six  years  since  Dr.  Francis  J.  Campbell  instituted:, 
his  admirable  system  for  teachiing  the  blind  to  earn  their  living! 
and  at  yesterday's  prize  festival,  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  over  whose 
fortunes  he  has  presided  for  so  many  years,  indications  were  next' 
wanting  of  the  valuable  developments  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  system  within  recent  years.  Sir  William  Mather  presided  over; 
a  large  gathering  of  friends  of  the  College,  who  were  received  by. 
Lord  Selby,  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

When  the  visitors  assembled,  classes  were  being  held  under,, 
the  old  trees  in  the  garden;  and  here  the  pathetic  scene  was  win 
nessed  of  blind  instructors  teaching  their  comrades  in  affliction,; 
Particularly  striking  were  the  demonstrations  given  by  the  arith-» 
metic  class.  With  the  aid  of  their  type  and  perforated  zinc 
calculators,  answers  were  given  to  sums  that  would  have  puzzled 
the  average  schoolgirl,  and  the  smartness  with  which  they  were 
worked  out  spoke  volumes  for  the  value  of  the  method  employed* 

The  principal  feature  of  an  excellent  concert  provided  by  thai 
students  was  a  "  Tarantclle  "  duet  for  two  pianos,  in  which  the 
composer,  Mr.  Victor  Spanner,  F.R.C.O.,  was  assisted  by  Mf%: 
Horace  Watling,  F.R.C.O.,  who  is  also  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music. 


Presiding  over  the  prize  distribution  (performed  by  his' 
daughter)  in  the  garden,  Sir  William  Mather  paid  a  warm  tribute 
to  the'  principal  of  the  college  for  the  results  so  far  achieved, 
and  appealed  earnestly  for  contributions  to  clear  off  the  year's 
deficit  of  £4,000.  He  declared  that  Dr.  Campbell  had  conclusively 
proved  that  there  was  nothing  abnormal  in  the  condition  of  the 
blind  so  long  as  they  were  in  possession  of  the  other  faculties. 
He  had,  indeed,  placed  in  the  possession  of  some  of  his  pupils 
powers  such  as  many  persons  gifted  with  sight  would  be  glad  to 
have  at  their  call.  He  was  himself  a  captain  of  industry,  and 
had  control  of  thousands  of  workmen  in  the  North  of  England, 
but  he  must  confess  that  the  students  of  the  college  had  sur- 
prised him  by  the  precision  of  their  work.  He  had  been  par* 
ticularly  struck  by  the  test  he  had  himself  applied  to  one  of  the! 
typists.  He  dictated  some  sentences  rather  quickly  to  one  of  the 
girls,  and  they  were  produced  on  the  typewriter  with  faultless 
accuracy.  He  was  convinced  that  the  girls  learning  typewriting* 
at  the  college  would  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  any  commercial 
office  they  might  enter. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  William  said  if  twenty  persons  would  eachr 
contribute  £200  the  deficit  on  the  year  of  £4,000  would  be  made 
up;  and  as  a  start  in  the  desired  direction  he  announced  his  willing** 
ness  to  subscribe  £200,  and  called  upon  Dr.  Campbell's  fellow* 
countrymen  from  America,  some  of  whom  were  present,- to  giv€j 
their  promises   lor  similar  amounts. 


I  K^    L  Q  wcloru      (l  vn  -^  ^> 


Ooto  vzs-r     1,^.    J  ^C  3, 
The    Royal    Nojimal    College    fob    the 

Blind. — In  connexion,  with  the  meeting,  at  the  Mansion, 
house,  on  Monday  next,  at  4  p.m.,  in  aid  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Upper  Norwood,  the 
Lord  Mayor  has  issued  from  the  Mansion-house  the 
following  appeal : — "  Since  the  foundation  of  the  college, 
in  1872,  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  have  been  and 
are  now  earning  their  own  livelihood  as  a  result  of  the 
training.  Unfortunately  the  college  is  greatly  hampered 
with  a  mortgage,  as  well  as  with  the  want  of  adequate 
funds  for  maintenance.  I  earnestly  hope  you  will 
support  me  in  my  endeavour  to  assist  the  committee  in 
their  laudable  efforts  to  entirely  free  the  college  this  j^ear 
from  its  indebtedness.  The  sum  required  is  £20,000, 
towards  which  £6,169  is  already  secured.  I  invite  you 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  send  a  contribution  to  me  here  or  to 
the  treasurer.  Lord  Stalbridgo,  at  the  college,'* 
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On  the  invitation  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House 
yesterday  to  help  in  raising  £20,000  needed  by  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  to  pay  off 
a  mortgage  and  meet  present  liabilities.  The  company 
included  Viscount  Selby,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Lady 
O'Hagan,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  Sir  W.  Mather,  Sir  Ernest 
Tritton,  General  Sir  A.  Montgomery  Moore,  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce,  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Hanson,  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
de  Courcy  Laffan,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  (Principal  of  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music),  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Bermondsey,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  F.  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Jackson,  and  Surgeon-General  Evatt.  The  Lord  Mayor 
said  that  the  college  was  without  endowment,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  had  160  pupils.  The  condition  of  admis- 
sion to  the  institution  was  hopeless  dependence.  Between 
80  and  90  per  cent,  of  those  who  left  the  college  were  able 
to  earn  their  living  and  take  respectable  places  in  society. 
Their  earnings  varied  from  £60  to  £400  or  £500  a  year, 
obtained  sometimes  in  professions  and  sometimes  in  com- 
merce. (Cheers.)  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  moved, 
"  That  on  grounds  of  political  economy  no  less  than  on 
grounds  of  Christian  philanthropy  this  national  college 
for  the  blind,  which  provides  a  thorough  general  educa- 
tion and  physical  training,  together  with  higher  musical 
instruction,  is  deserving  of  increased  financial  support." 
Dr.  J.  F.  Campbell,  Principal  of  the  college,  announced 
that  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  President  of  the  college, 
had  promised  £1,000  and  Sir  William  Mather  £200. 
Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  training  given  at  the  insti- 
tution might  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  last  year  old 
pupils  earned  about  £32,500.  (Cheers.)  Sir  William 
Mather  pointed  out  that  there  were  about  40,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  find  occupations 
for  them  after  they  had  left  the  elementary  school  was 
very  difficult.  Only  2,500  were  working  at  trades,  10,000 
were  receiving  parish  relief,  end  many  others  were  living 
in  destitution  or-beggarjr.  Dr.  Campbell  had  shown  how 
their  condition  might  be  raised,  and  as  he  must  shortly 
retire  from  the  college,  his  age  being  seventy-six  years, 
the  Committee  thought  it  specially  necessary  to  put  the 
institution  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  lest  his  successor 
should  feel  too  heavily  handicapped  to  conduct  it  success- 
fully. (Hear,  hear.)  "Viscunt  Selby,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  de 
Courcy  Laffan,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  and  Mr. 
Cummings  addressed  the  meeting,  which  unanimously 
agreed  to  the  motion. 
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Viscount  Selby,  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  and  Lady  Speyer 
were  among  the  visitors  to  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  yester- 
day, when  the  Christmas  festival  of  that  institution  took 
place.  There  were  also  present  Major  Fox  (Mayor  of 
Croydon),  Dr.  V.  Cargill,  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  Mr.  T.  D. 
Hawkin,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mackinlay,  Mr.  William 
Tebb,  Colonel  Frederick  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eden,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  de  Courcy-Laffan,  Mr.  W. 
Porteous  King,  and  about  200  other  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  festival  was  an  excellent  concert, 
chiefly  by  the  blind  inmates.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Kershaw  played 
on  the  pianoforte  the  first  movement  from  Mozart's  Con- 
certo in  E  flat,  Mr.  Frits  Hartvigson  giving  the  orchestral 
part  on  a  second  piano.  A  spirited  "  Tarantelle-Im- 
promptu,"  composed  for  two  pianofortes  by  one  of  the 
students,  Mr.  Victor  Spanner,  whose  age  is  only  eighteen, 
was  extremely  well  played  by  that  gentleman  and  Mr. 
Horace  Watling,  an  ex-student  and  a  present  teacher  at 
the  college.  The  two  blind  choirs,  adult  and  juvenile, 
sang  several  times,  after  which  the  former  by  writing 
dictated  music  with  the  Braille  apparatus  and  then  sing- 
ing it,  disproved  the  popular  impression  that  blind  musi- 
cians learn  their  pieces  by  ear  only.  In  some  respects, 
however,  the  most  interesting  items  on  the  programme 
were  violin  solos  by  Lady  Speyer,  who,  with  much  skill, 
played  Handel's  Sonata  in  A  major,a  Sarabande  by  Sulzer,  a 
Berceuse  by  Faure",  and  an  Irish  Reel  by  Stanford.  She 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wilkinson  Greene,  and  the 
other  performers  on  organ  and  piano  were  Mr.  James 
Crowley  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Eyre.  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  said  that  the  United  Kingdom  stood 
almost  alone  among  civilised  countries  in  allowing  the 
education  of  the  blind  to  depend  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. That  was  carrying  individualism  too  far.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  college  did  most  valuable  work,  but  its  finan- 
cial position  was  not  satisfactory.  It  wanted  £4,000  for 
the  immediate  repayment  of  debt  and  £10,000  to  extin- 
guish a  mortgage.  Like  other  philanthropic  institutions, 
it  wished  for  subscriptions  on  which  it  could  rely  year 
after  year,  and  as  he  had  been  much  impressed  by  wha+  he 
had  seen  here  he  would  become  a  subscriber  of  £20 
annually  and  would  give  £500  towards  the  liquidation  of 
the  debt.  (Cheers.)  A  Christmas  tree,  provided  by  Mr. 
William  Tebb,  was  then  unveiled  by  Lady  Speyer,  to 
whom  and  her  husband  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  at 
the  instance  of  Viscount  Selby,  seconded  by  the  Prin- 
cipal (Dr.  Campbell). 


I  k  -e-     1^0-rvoLoru    "VVl  o 
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NO&MAL  COLLEGE  FOR  TEE  BLIND 

Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  wiio_presided  yesterday 
at  the  Christmas  festival-  q£.-;Qis  Koy&l  Nor- 
mal College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blmd,  Tipper  Norwood,  said  he  was  particu- 
larly struck  by  the  artistic  standard  of  the 
proceedings,  as  he  was  a  lover  of  mueic, 
and  had  a  wife  who  had  ministered  to  that 

love. 

What  struck  him  above  all  was  the  spirit 
of  cheerfulness  and  plnck  among  them,  and 
one  Of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Br. 
Campbell  was  the  self -conrldesiee  with 
which  pupils  were  inspired. 

Ladv  Spever  then  unveiled  a  Christmas- 
tree.  "A  vote  of  thanks,  to  Sir  Edgar  and 
Lady  Speyer  was  moved  by  Viscount  Selby. 


THE  NORWOOD  REVIEW  AND 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  REPORTER. 


Saiurday,  January  23,  1909. 

CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL 
AT  THE  ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon  the   annual  Christmas 
Festival  was  held  at  the  College,  when  there  was 
a  large  and  distinguished  company  of  visitors,  in- 
:  eluding  Viscount  Selby  and  his    grand-daughter 
(the  Countess  of  Essex),  Lady  Crawford,  Dr.  V. 
Cargill,  Mr.  T.  D.  Hawkin  (secretary  of  the  Atlan- 
I  tic  Union),  Mrs.  Weatlake,  Lieut. -Col.  Mackinlay, 
|  Councillor  Major  Fox  (Mayor  of  Croydon),  Mr. 
I  Win.  Tebb — (who  for  many  years  past  has  pre- 
i  sented  the  College  with   its  Christmas   tree,   and 
;  was  the  donor  of  the  tree  again  this  year), -Col. 
j  Frederick  and     Mrs.     Campbell,   Mr.  and   Mrs. 
I  Charles  Eden,  Rev.  11.  S.  de  Courcy  Laffan   of 
|  Walbrook  (secretary  of  the  British  Olympic  Asso- 
ciation), and  Mr.  Wm.  Porteous  King,  &c. 

In  the  entrance  hall  and  the  Grosvenor  building 
were  representatives  of  the  typewriting  and  various 
school  classes,  the  visitors  expressing  themselves 
highly  pleased  with  the  high  standard  of  efficiency 
in  all  directions,  and  warmly  praising  the  Braille 
system  of  instructing  the  blind. 


Mr.  James  Crowley,  F.R.C  O.  gave  a  short 
organ  recital  in  the  Gardner  hall  while  the  audience 
were  assembling,  and  the  choir  opened  the  concert 
proceedings  by  singing  » Lo,  Star-led  Chiefs" 
(Crotch)  very  sweetly  and  effectively.  Master 
Wilfred  Kershaw  played  the  first  movement  of 
Mozart's  difficult  Coneerto  in  E  flat  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra  with  wonderful  technique  and  ex- 
pression, and  was  loudly  applauded,  as  was  Mr. 
Fritz  Hartvigson,  pianist  to  Her  Majesty,  who 
rendered  the  orchestral  part  on  a  second  pianoforte. 
The  conspicuous  items  of  the  programme,  how- 
ever, were  the  charming  solos  of  that  gifted  j 
violinist,  Lady  Speyer,  who  kindly  contributed 
"Sonata  in  A  Major"  (Handel),  "Saraband" 
(Sulzer),  "  Berceuse  "  (Faure;,  and  M  Irish  Reel  " 
(Stanford),  with  (as  a  well-deserved  encore) 
Dvorak's  charming  "  Humoresque."  The  audience' 
heartily  appreciated  the  excellence  of  her  playing 
— her  purity  of  intonation,  elegance  of  style,  an ct 
perfection  of  technique, — and  awarded  unstinted 
applause  for  her  representative  collection  of  solos. 
Mrs.  Wilkinson  Greene  ably  accompanied  Lady 
I  Speyer.  The  Westminster  Glee  Club  sang  "  Say, 
y\j^  Dainty  Dames  "  (Walker) ;  and  the  choir  rendered  '  -^  g 
"  Lullaby"  and  "  The  Dance,"  both  by  Elgar;L__ 
while  the  children's  choir  gave  a  pleasing  cantata, 
11  Waltu  von  der  Vogelweid."  For  their  duet  for 
two  pianos,  '*  Tarantelle-Impromptu,"  by  Mr.  E. 
Victor  Spanner,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C  O.,  the  com- 
poser, and  Mr.  Horace  Watling,  F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M.,  received  loud  applause  ;  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  writing  and  reading  Braille  music  wftS 
interesting  indeed. 

Sir  Edgar  Speyer  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  bis 
address  thanked  Dr.  Campbell  for  inviting  him  to 
come  and  spend  such  an  interesting  and  enjoyable 
afternoon.  He  bad  come  with  great  expectations, 
but  they  were  entirely  surpassed,  and  he,  as  a 
great  music  lover,  and  having  a  wife  who  ministered 
to  that  love,  could  greatly  appreciate  all  he  had 
heard.  He  spoke  on  the  atmosphere  of  cheerful- 
ness, pluck,  and  determination,  which  seemed  to 
pervade  the  place,  and  admired  the  confidence  and 
self  reliance — such  important  qualities  to  the 
blind— of  the  students,  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  whom, 
passing  through  the  institution,  had  been  enabled 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood  at  salaries  ranging 
from  £50  to  £400  a  year.  He  would  surely  go 
away  richer  in  knowledge,  richer  in  sympathy,  and 
richer  in  admiration  for  the  blind  and  their  accom- 
plishments. In  England,  individual  effort  had  to 
be  employed  for  the  care  and  education  of  the 
blind,  so  the  matter  urged  itself  pressingly  before 
them.  He  deplored  the  severe  financial  straits  in 
which  the  institution  at  present  stood,  and  would 
with  pleasure  become  an  annual  subscriber  of  £20, 
and  contribute  £500  towards  the  mortgage  ex- 
tinction fund.  (Applause.)  Once  more  he  thanked 
the  Doctor  for  giving  him  the  privilege  of  being 
present,  and  called  upon  Lady  Speyer  to  unveil 
the  tree. 

After  Lady  Speyer  had  performed  this  interest- 
ing function, 


Lord  Selby  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Edgar  and  Lady  Speyer  for  their  kind  presence. 

They  were  grateful  to  them  for  many  reasons. 
First  they  were  always  grateful  if  they  had  visits 
from  influential  people,  who  could  go  home  and 
spread  their  knowledge  amongst  their  friends. 
Then  they  thanked  Lady  Speyer  for  the  great 
musical  treat  she  had  given  them,  and  also  they 
were  deeply  indebted  to  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  for  bis 
generous  gifts. 

Dr.  Campbell  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Henry  Harben  recently  made  a  very  hand- 
some gift  of  repeating-watches  to  the  College,  and 
during  the  afternoon  Sir  Edgar  Speyer  presented 
Nellie  Owen  and  Leslie  Kenny  each  with  one, 
while  John  Lawson,  who  won  a  watch  last  summer, 
received  a  Wayne  (Braille)  typewriter. 
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ROYAL    NORMAL    COLLEGE 

FOR    THE    BLIND. 

CHRISTMAS     FESTIVAL. 


MUNIFICENT  GIFT  BY  SIR  EDGAR 
SPEYER. 

The  annual  Chri  tmas  Festival  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  was  held  at  the  College 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  was  attended  with 
much  success,  and  again  provided  a  most 
enjoyable  time  for  the  many  guests  invited  to 
attend. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  typewriting  and 
school  classes  in  the  Grosvenor  Building,  and 
an  organ  recital  by  Mr.  James  Crowley, 
F.RjC.O.,  a  splendid  concert  programme  was 
gone  through.  The  College  Choir  rendered  a 
number  of  pieces  in  well-nigh  perfect  style,  the 
••Lullaby"  and  "The  Dance"  (Elgar)  being 
especially  appreciated.  The  chorus,  "  Lo,  star 
led  chiefs"  (Crotch)  was  another  excellent 
number  of  the  Choir's  pieces,  and  the  trio  for 
female  voices,  "Say  dainty  dames"  (Walker) 
rendered  by  the  Westminster  Glee  Club,  was 
loudly  applauded.  Lady  Speyer  had  kindly 
consented  to  give  several  violin  solos,  and  these, 
played  in  fine  style  and  with  great  taste,  were 
very  much  appreciated  by  the  audience.  Lady 
Speyer  played  Handel's  sonato  in  A  major, 
"  Sarabande"  (Sulzer),  "Berceuse"  (Faure), 
and  "  Irish  Reel  "  (Stanford).  The  other  items 
of  the  interesting  programme  were;  Concerto 


OA^g, 


in  E  flat  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (Motart), 
Master  Wilfred  Kershaw  (the  orchestral  part 
was  pUyed  on  a  second  pianoforte  by  Mr.  Frits 
Hartvigson,  pianist  to  her  Majesty) ;  duet  for 
two  pianos,  "  Tarantelle-Impromptu,"  the  com- 
poser (Mr.  Spanner,  a  student  at  the  College) 
and  Mr. Horace  Watling,  F.R  CO.,  L.R.A.M.; 
and  the  cantata  for  the  Children's  Choir, 
"  Walter  von  der  Vogelweid,"  accompanied  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Eyre,  M.R.A.M.,  F.R. CO. 

During  the  concert,  the  choir  gave  a  clever 
illustration  of  writing  and  reading  Braille  music. 
Dr.  Campbell  (the  Principal)  explained  that 
the  score  of  a  new  chant  had  been  prepared  for 
the  altos,  tenors  and  basses.  He  then  dictated 
the  treble  part  and  the  students  quickly  wrote 
the  music  in  Braille  characters.  The  music 
was  then  chanted  to  the  •*  Gloria "  with 
surprising  force  and  tone. 

The  chair  at  the  concert  was  taken  by  Sir 
Edgar  Speyer,  Bart.,  who  was  supported  by 
Lady  Speyer,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Selby 
(Chairman  of  the  Committee)  and  his  grand- 
daughter, the  Countess  of  Essex,  Lady 
Crawford,  Dr.  V.  Cargill,  Mr.  T.  D.  Hawkin 
(Secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Union),  Mrs. 
Westlake,  Lt.-Col.  Mackinlay,  Major  Fox 
(Mayor  of  Croydon),  Mr.  W.  Tebb,  Colonel 
Frederick  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Eden,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  de  Courcy  Laffan 
of  Walbrook  (the  bard- working  secretary  of  the 
British  Olympic  Association,  and  who  helped 
so  much  to  make  the  Olympic  Games  a  success), 
Mr.  W.  Porteous  King,  etc.,  etc. 

After  the  last  musical  item,  Sir  Edgar  Speyer 
gave  a  brief  address.  He  said  he  was  sure  all 
present  would  agree  that  they  had  spent  a  most 
enjoyable  afternoon.  They  had  had  a  great 
treat,  and  the  music  had  been  excellent.  He 
confessed  that  he  came  there  with  great  expec- 
tations, but  those  expectations  bad  been 
exceeded.  He  loved  music  and  that  love  was 
ministered  to  by  his  wife,  and  he  liked  to  think 
that  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
possess  sight  were  given  the  faculty  of  enjoying 
music  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  those 
who  were  in  possession  of  their  sight  It  was 
one  of  the  great  missions  of  that  College  to 
teach  the  blind  to  enjoy  music  in  all  forms. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  never  been  to  the 
College  before  that  day,  but  he  could  promise 
them  that  that  visit  should  not  be  his  last — 
(applause).  Dr.  Campbell,  the  Principal  of  the 
College,  was  a  noble  man,  and  it  was  to  his 
enthusiasm  and  humanity  they  owed  that 
Institution,  and  he  warmly  thanked  him  for 
having  asked  him  to  come  tbere.  He  had  seen 
a  new  side  of  life,  and  should  go  away  with  a 
richer  knowledge  and  greater  admiration  than 
ever  for  the  blind.  What  struck  him  was  the 
atmosphere  of  pluck  and  determination  which 
pervaded  that  College.  Dr.  Campbell  and 
those  with  him  inculcated  a  spirit  of  reliance 
and  confidence  in  those  who  had  through  want 


of  sight  not  perhaps  that  confidence  which 
those  gifted  with  sight  possessed.  Confidence 
was  the  element  which  led  to  success  there 
(applause).  He  understood  that  between  80 
and  90  per  cent,  of  the  blind  who  went  through 
the  College  were  earning  their  own  livings, 
their  salaries  ranging  between  £60  and  £400  a 
year.  Surely,  he  said,  any  Institution  when 
could  boast  of  such  a  record  as  that  was  worthy 
of  support.  It  was  not  a  charity  to  support 
that  College,  but  a  duty.  It  seemed  incredible 
to  him  to  think  that  England  depended  upon 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  education  of  its 
blind.  It  was  for  those  who  had  eyes  to  see 
and  hearts  to  feel,  and  minds  to  realise  what 
was  done  there,  to  do  all  they  could  to  help  the 
work  (hear,  hear).  He  regretted  to  learn  from 
Dr.  Campbell  that  the  College  was  labouring 
under  a  debt  of  about  £4  000.  Annual  sub- 
scribers were  badly  needed,  and  he  had  promised 
to  become  an  annual  subscriber  of  ^20,  and 
would  give  /500  towards  wiping  off  the  debt 
(loud  applause).  In  conclusion,  Sir  Edgar 
made  an  earnest  appeal  for  subscriptions  and 
donations,  and  wished  Dr.  Campbell  and  the 
Committee  every  success. 

Lady  Speyer  then  unveiled  the  charmingly- 
laden  Christmas  tree.  The  tree  was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  W.  Tebb,  of  Rede  Hall,  Horley,  who  for 
many  years  past  has  kindly  presented  the 
College  with  its  Christmas  tree 

Sir  Edgar  Speyer  handed   two  presentation 
watches  (given  by  Sir  Henry  Harben)  to  Miss, 
Nellie  Owen  and  Mr.  Leslie  Kenny,  and  a  Way 
typewriter  to  Mr.   John   Lawson,    for   having 
obtained  honours  at  recent  examinations. 

Lord  Selby  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  Edgar  and  Lady  Speyer  for  their  attendance 
and  valued  help. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  seconding,  said  that  Sir 
Edgar  Speyer  had  kindly  promised  to  give  a 
garden  party  in  the  College  grounds  in  June 
next,  when  he  would  invite  a  number  of  his 
friends  to  see  the  work  carried  on  at  the  College. 

The  vote  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 
Sir  Edgar  returned  thanks,  and  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  Armitage  Schoolroom,  where 
tea  was  served. 

During  the  afternoon,  Lady  Speyer  was 
presented  by  the  boys  of  the  College  with  a 
book  case,  made  in  the  Sloyd  shop,  and  two 
baskets  worked  by  the  little  girls  in  the 
Kindergarten. 

The  College  authorities  would  much  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Haldeman  for  once  again  so  kindly  providing 
bags  of  sweets  for  the  Christmas  tree.  They 
also  tender  their  thanks  to  the  following  ladies 
who  have  also  kindly  helped  in  the  way  of 
providing  presents  or  decorating  the  tree:  Mrs. 
Drummond,  Mrs.  Eden,  Mrs  Graham,  Mrs. 
Greg,  Mrs.  B.  Norman  and  Miss  Smeed. 


RECENT   SUCCESSES   BY    STUDENTS. 

At  the  recent  examination  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  Miss  Nellie  Owen  was 
successful  in  passing  the  Licentiate's  examina- 
tion for  pianoforte  playing. 

On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Leslie  Kenny  and  Mr. 
John  Lawson  were  presented  with  their  Associate 
Diplomas  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists. 
Miss  Martha  Whitnall  has  been  successful  in 
securing  her  certificate  for  her  two  years' 
Training  College  course.  Messrs.  Edwin 
PUillips,  Percy  Reynard  and  Albert  Robinson 
have  graduated  from  the  College  Pianoforte 
Tuning  Department.  Mr.  Reynard  is  already 
successfully  engaged  with  a  music  firm,  and 
there  is  every  promise  of  both  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Robinson  finding  plenty  of  work. 
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THJS;    CARE    OF    THE    BLIND. 


Lady  Desborough  yesterday  distributed  the  prizes  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind  at  Upper  Norwood.  Lord  Desborough  presided 
and  congratulated  the  Principal  of  the  College  (Sir 
Francis  Campbell)  on  the  great  mark  of  favour  bestowed 
on  him  that  morning  by  his  Majesty  the  King  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  They  all  knew  that  Sir  Francis  had  devoted 
an  assiduous  lifetime  to  the  great  work  of  educating  the 
blind,  and  the  honour  paid  him  was  well  deserved.  (Hear, 
hear.)  England  and  Russia  were  the  only  two  European 
countries  where  the  care  of  the  blind  was  not  a  national 
concern.  It  was  true  this  country  did  care  for  the  weak 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  but  he  would  like  to  advo- 
cate that  in  future  the  care  of  the  blind  should  be  carried 
on  to  an  age  five  years  later.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  wished 
to  impress  upon  all  who  had  the  power  to  influence  that 
the  Government' should  undertake  the  great  work. 
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CYCLE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

NOVEL  MODE  OF  GIVING   RECREATION  TO  SIGHTLESS  STUDENTS  OF  ROYAL  NORMAL 
COLLEGE,  UPPER  NORWOOD,  ENGLAND.     FRONT  MAN  STEERS. 

BLIND  STUDENTS  IN  CYCLE  RIDES 


Sightless     at     English     College     Have 
"Unique  M^eaiis  of  Recreation. 

It^eats^a^Uie  Royal  Normal  College  for 
itftf  at  Upper  Norwood,  England, 
lake  a  unique  sight  as  they  go  through 
the  streets  of  Norwood  on  their  cycle  trips. 
They  ride  on  a  cycle  which  is  perfectly 
safe  for  the  blind.  The  professor  in  charge 
rides  on  the  front  seat  and  does  the  steer- 
ing. Lord  Lamington,  an  authority  on  ath- 
letics, rides  with  the  students  frequently. 
He  is  interested  in  them  and  is  doing  all 
he  can  to  help  them  mentally  and  physic- 
ally. J 
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CUEJ3    OF    THE    BLIND. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  donors  to 
the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind  (Upper  Norwood)  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  /Eolian  Hall,  Bond-street.  The  thirty-third  annual 
report  stated  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  for  the 
year  had  been  150,  and  their  progress  was  satisfactory. 
The  great  difficulty  of  the  college  was  that  of  finance, 
and  an  urgent  appeal  was  made  for  subscriptions.  As 
hitherto,  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who 
had  gone  through  the  full  curriculum  had  become  self- 
supporting.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Campbell,  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  first  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  (Mr.  Birrell,  M.P.),  declared  that  the  work 
of  the  college  strongly  entitled  it  to  public  support, 
and  pledged  the  meeting  to  seek  for  assistance  so  that 
the  beneficent  work  might  proceed  without  risk 
of  interruption.  The  work  done  at  Norwood,  Mr. 
Fisher  said,  was  a  triumph  over  natural  difficulties, 
and  the  institution  was  one  of  the  finest  it  had  ever 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  devise.  Self-reliance 
and  self-confidence  were  imparted  to  the  blind  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  so  that  nearly  all  were  enabled  to  earn 
their  own  living,  and  it  was  amazing  that  such  a  work, 
really  national  in  character,  had  hitherto  been  left  to  the 
charity  of  the  benevolent.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mrs.  West- 
lake  seconded,  and  the  motion  which  was  agreed  to.  The 
Bishop  of  Hereford  moved  a  resolution,  which  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Kinnaird  and  supported  by  Lady 
O'Hagan,  declaring  that  the  Government  should  pro- 
vide secondary,  technical,  and  other  forms  of  Higher 
Education  for  the  Blind.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  j 
expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Birrell  would  have  the  honour 
of  carrying  out  this  reform,  and  suggested  a  deputation 
to  the  Board  of  Education.  It  was  cheaper  to  spend 
money  on  adequately  equipping  the  blind  for  the  battle 
of  life  than  to  have  to  maintain  them  throughout  their 
existence.  The  resolution  was  carried,  as  was  another  of 
thanks  to  the  examiners  and  staff,  moved  by  Sir  J. 
Stirling-Maxwell.  A  further  resolution  asking  the 
public  to  support  blind  piano  tuners  was  agreed  to  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  (Principal  of  the  Guild- 
hall School  of  Music),  seconded  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and 
the  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 


BOSTON    EVENING    TRANSCRIPT4, 


MONDAY.   MAY    17.    1909 

Lord  Kinnaird,  speaking  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind,  drew  attention  to  the 
interesting  fact  that  eighty  or  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  college  students  became  self- 
supporting.  One  of  the  subjects  which  had 
been  found  particularly  suitable  for  blind 
people,  he  said,  was  typewriting.  For  the 
last  three  years  the  conferences  held  had 
all  been  reported  by  blind  stenographers 
and  transcribed  by  blind  typewriters,  while 
in  addition,  the  reports  had  been  prepared 
for  the  printers  and  the  accounts  attended 
to  by  blind  people. 
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T  *   in  f  f      +Ti      ^  pleasant  gathering  took  place  the  other  day  at  Gros- 
rV    d  venor  House'   h7  permission  of  the  Duke  of  West- 

Dlina.  minster,  in  the  interests  of  the  Royal  Normal  School 

and  College  of  Muic  for  the  Blind.     The  Duke  of  Argyll  took  the  chair, 
and  among  those  who  supported  the  appeal  which  was  made  were  Sir 
Frederick  Treves,  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P. 
The  Archdeacon's  speech  made  a  deep  impression.     He  paid  a  generous 
tribute  to  Dr.  Campbell,  the  beloved  Principal  of  the  College,  which,  as 
most  people  know,  is  doing  a  unique  work  in  fitting  blind  boys  and  girls 
to  become  useful  citizens.    Speaking  of  a  visit  to  Norwood,  he  remarked, 
'  You  find  yourself  in  a  fairyland,  in  the  land  of  miracle  and  wonder, 
and  the  greatest  miracle  of  all  is  that  wonderful  embodiment  of  efficiency, 
the  gentleman  who  rules  over  the  Normal  College."     We  listened  to  the 
blind  Principal's  own  words  with  unusual  reverence  and  attention — for 
he  has  wrought  so  nobly !     Sir  Frederick  Treves  said  that  he  thought 
the  "  most  pathetic  sentence  in  the  whole  book  "  of  the  report  was  this, 
a  message  from  a  former  pupil :    "I  sincerely  hope  that  your  dech'ning 
years  may  be  full  of  light."     Archdeacon  Wilberforce  told  one  beautiful 
story  which  I  must  pass  on.     I  cannot  help  thinking  it  will  put  many 
"  sighted  "  people  to  shame,  as  it  did  me.     The  heroine  was  a  poor  blind 
girl,  a  basket-maker,  in  the  East-end  of  London.     A  special  mission  was 
held  in  a  church  in  the  parish  where  she  lived.     It  was  an  impoverished 
neighbourhood,  and  the  clergyman  appealed  for  help  toward  the  expense 
of  the  mission.     The  blind  girl  took  to  him  thirty  shillings  as  her  personal 
contribution.     He  remonstrated  with  her,  but  she  insisted  that  she  could 
give  it,  and  finally  she  made  this  explanation.      ;'  Well,  sir,  I  can  afford  iv 
because  I've  made  a  calculation  that  that  sum  represents  the  advantage 
have  had  this  winter  over  all  others  who  make  baskets  in  this  part  c 
Lonflon."     It  had  been  a  dark,  foggy  winter.     "  They  have  had  to  pay  fo 
artificial  light ;    I  don't  need  it,  and  that  is  what  I  have  reckoned  th 
«*nsA  would  have  been." 
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Blind    Women    in    Business 


Training  which  Fits  Sightless 
Girls  for  Commercial  Posts, 


A    Cure  for  Literary  Crises  de 
Nerfs. 


Blindness,    years    ago,    meant   the   shutting    of 
very    door    which    led    to    worldly    success.       A 
>lind  child  in  a  position  necessitating  a  struggle 
a  livelihood  had  little  choice  in  determining 
on  a  trade  or  profession,  and  there  was  practi- 
cally no  alternative  between  basket-weaving  and 
brush  making. 

Intellect  counted  for  little  in  the  old  days 
where  a  sightless  person  was  concerned,  and  the 
blind  girls  who  are  drawn  in  the  pages  of  the 
old-fashioned  m  Maria  Edgworth    or  Mrs. 

Sherwood's  days  are  always  objects  of  pity  on 
>unt  of  their  positions  of  unfortunate  depend- 
ed while  they  are  never  by  any  chance  looked 
upon  as  normal  human  beings  in  everything  else 
than  the  mere  sense  of  sight.  it;  may  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Helen  Keller,  with  her 
wonderful  achievements,  has  raised  the  status 
of  the   blind  girl.  gh  to   those  wh 

v  had  anything  to  do  v.  largo  training 

schools  and  blind  asylums,  there  has  never  b 
any  question  oi  id  intellect,  popular  ima 

nation  has  undoubtedly  been  fired  of  late  by  the 
remarkable  books  which  have  been  published. 
Helen  Keller's  ;  demonstrated  clearly 

enough  that  to  be  shorn  of  three  out  of  five  senses 
is  no  deterrent  to  an  intellectual  life. 

The   blind  girl   Who   go  i   business   nowa- 

days is  beginning  to  carve  a,  new  niche  for  her- 
self in  the  -gallery  of  commerce.  Only  very 
njradually,  it  is  being  proved  that  to  have  i 
the  power  of  seeing  does  not  rob  a  woman  of 
the  capabilities  of  becoming  an  efficient  clerk, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  adds  some  excellent  quali- 
ties which  her  sighted  fellow  typist  could  never 
attain.  The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
has  sent  out  a  fair  number  of  girl  typists,  sin 
hand  writers,  and  -clerks  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  is  always  ready  to  supply  specially 
trained  girls.  The  vice-principal,  Mr.  Q.  M. 
Campbell,  does  not  consider  there  is  much  future 
for  school  teaching  at  the  present  moment,  al- 
though he  foresees  an  increasing  demand  for 
blind  typists.  Under  present  conditions,  when 
the  tea*  larket  is  overstocked,  it  is  becom- 

ing increasingly  difficult  to  place  blind  girl 
teachers,  even  in  schools  for  children  who  are  in 
the  same,  condition  as  themselves. 


— 


There  are'  many  possibilities,  however,  in  the 
development  of  secretarial  work  for  blind  worn 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  induce  business  hov 
to  give  them  a  trial;  but  after  they  have  been 
tested  it  is  generally  found  that  the  blind  clerk's 
salary  is  raised,  and  she  becomes  more  and  more 
set    aside    for    specially    important    work.    In    a 
large  London  office,  where  a  blind  typist  is 
ployed,  a  particularly  difficult  and  intricate  piece 
of  work  is  always  meted  out  to  her.    In   a  i 
ment   of   any   very   particular   strain   and   stress 
she  is  far   less   likely  to   give   way.       Curio< 
enough,  too,  she  is  generally  more  accurate  both 
in  shorthand  dictation  and   in  transcribing  her 
notes.    Her  powers  of  concentration  and  memory 
make  her  less  apt  to  perpetrate  the  foolish  r 
takes  which  the  average  typist  makes  unthink- 
ingly,  and    which   cause   business   men   to  judge 
harshly  the  whole  class  of  women  clerks. 

A  blind  clerk  is,  of  course,  hardly  suited  for 
a  solitary  post.  She  succeeds  best  in  an  office 
in  which  there  are  at  least  two  sighted  typists 
as  well  as  herself.  With  her  little  shorthand' 
machine  and  her  typewriter  she  is  fully 
equipped,  and  can  hold  her  own  in  speed  and 
in  all  the  technical  details  which  differ  practi- 
cally in  every  office,  but  which  her  good  educa- 
tion helps  her  to  master.  Any  ordinary  type- 
writer is  used,  although  the  blind  students  at 
the  Normal  College  have^  an  ingenious  method- 
of  covering  one  or  two  of  the  keys  with  baijse, 
which  act  as  guiding  stars,  and  are  of  great 
assistance  in  rapid  work.  In  addition  to  the 
fretted  measure  by  which  a  sighted  typist  gauges 
the  width  of  her  margins,  and  which  she  uses 
in  tabular  work,  a  Braille  bar  is  stretched  across 
the  paper  roll,  which  makes  financial  and  legal 
work  perfectly  simple.  _ 

Blind  clerks  are  being  engaged  increasingly 
for  literary  work  also.  Writers  are,  unfortu- 
nately for  themselves,  usually  nervous  people, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  novelists  who  find  it 
impossible  to  dictate  to  a  clerk,  and  who  could 
never— ] ike  Dumas— pour  forth  their  souls  to  # 
row  of  expectant  shorthand  writers,  with  pencils 
poised  over  their  notebooks'.  Curiously  enough;, 
there  is  seldom  the  same  dislike  to  a  blind  typist. 
The  machine  is  almost  noiseless,  and  there  is 
said  to  be  something  reposeful  and  quiet  in  a 
blind  girFs  manner  which  is  quite  enough  to  dis- 
arm the  most  excitable  temperament.  At  the 
Normal  College  at  Norwood,  in  addition  to  a 
fair  amount  of  typing  work  which  is  sent  in, 
and  which  is  read  to  the  blind  from  MSS.,  there 
are  several  writers  who  regularly  dictate  to  the 
experts  daily  at  the  schooL 

In    music   ftbere   is  always   a   fair  demand   for 
highly  trained  blind  organists.    A  girl  has,  how- 
ever,  less  chance  than   a   man,   although   it  has 
been  found  that  to  possess  the  double  disquali- 
fication of  being  blind  and  a  woman  has  often 
had  a   decisive  influence   on   unruly  choir   boys. 
A  fair  number,  however,  take  posts  every  year 
in    Nonconformist    chapels    as    organists,    where 
there  are  mixed  choirs,  while  some  find  post 
blind  schools  as  music  mistresses.    To  read  music 
is  the   best  memory  trainer  a  blind  person  can  [ 
have.    Unlike  ordinary  music,  the  two  clefss   in 
piano  pieces  are  not  printed  one  below  the  other.  , 
A  few  bars   of   treble   are   written,   followed   by  • 
the    same    number    of '  bass    bars,    the    musician! 


having  to  read  one  after  the  other,  and  then 
put  them  together  m  her  mind.  This  in  itself 
teaches  powers  of  concentration  which  are  lack- 
ing in  a  sighted  musician.  Everything  in  the 
training  of  the  blind  is  directed  towards  the 
development  of  thoroughness  and  a  good  memory, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  best  equipment  a  girl 
can  have  who  has  to  make  her  own  way  in  the 
world. 
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TEACHING  THE  BLIND. 
ROYAL   NORMAL  COLLEGE. 


CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL. 


Among  the  many  beneficent  kistitutions  which 
happily  exist  in  and  around  London,  none  is  accom- 
plishing more  excellent  work  than  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  fox  the  Blind  at 
tipper  Norwood.  Under  the  direction  of  the  priiL- 
cipaL  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  between  140  and  15C 
pupils  are  receiving  invaluable  instruction,  enabling 
them  in  a  great  nieasuae  to  overcome  the  terrible 
handicap  which  their  blindness  imposes,  and  fitting 
them  to  m&initain  themselves  by  their  own  efforts. 
Eminently  practical  b  the  course  of  instructkxc 
etven  at  the  college,  and  the  resuLts  achieved  prove 
that  the  teaching  is  of  the  highest  standard.  Care- 
ful attention  is  devoted  to  physical  teaming,  general 
education,  the  science  and  practice  of  music,  the 
training  of  teachers,  pianoforte  turning,  typewriting 
and  shorthand.  In  every  department  tie  college  is 
constantly  achieving  most  gratifying  successes.  In 
September  Last  two  pupils,  Victor  £f,anibar  and 
William  Laurie,  passed  the  first  exaaninatian  for  the 
degree  of  Musical  Bachelor,  whilst  daring  the  pre- 
sent month  John  Lawson  and  Leslie  Kenny  were 
successful  in  the  Fellowship  examination  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Cvgandsta.  Hie  latter  student  also 
obtained  the  hcentiatesbip  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  A  feature  of  the  work  of  tihe  college  is 
the  typewriting  and  dnpkcating  department,  and 
the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  this  class  of 
work  is  turned  out  is  remarkable. 

Those  who  are  afflicted  by  blindness  are  entitled 
not  only  to  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  but  to  their 
practical  assistance.  The  college  is  without  endow- 
ments of  any  kind,  and  is  entirely  supported  by  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions-  Increased  support  will  be 
gladly  welcomed,  and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  many 
charitable  people  to  whom  it  is  only  necessary  to 
appeal  in  order  that  they  should  generously  respond. 
Not  only  will  they  be  supporting  an  institution  which 
benefits  those  afflicted  by  blindness,  but  they  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  increasing 
the  proficiency  of  the  nation,  as  is  shown  by  the  suc- 
cessful careers  of  many  of  the  old  students. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  people  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  sight  are  often  particularly  gifted 
in  other  ways.  It  is  as  if  Nature  had  repented  of  her 
unkindness,    and,    as    a    slight    compensation,   had 


quickened  their  other  faculties.  The  annual  Christ- 
mas festival  was  held  at  the  college  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  the  large  company  of  friends  and  sup- 
porters who  were  present  received  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  this.  In  the  Grosvenor  building 
typewriting  and  school  classes  were  in  progress,  and 
a  concert  was  afterwards  given  in  the  Gardner  Hall, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Harry  Samuel,  M.P. 
Here  the  scene  was  an  impressive  one.  In  the  body 
of  the  hall  were  seated  the  audience,  happy  in  the 
possession  of  the  greatest  gift  of  all,  that  of  sight, 
whilst  facing  them,  on  a  raised  platform,  were  about . 
two  dozen  members  of  the  college,  who  comprised 
the  choir.  A  programme  was  rendered  which  would 
have  done ,  credit  to  many  a  noted  choral  society. 
Of  course,  everything  was  done  without  any  musical 
score,  the  part  songs  being  started  by  Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  who  sounded  the  keynote.  Afterwards  the 
choir  proceeded  unaided,  and  kept  the  most  perfect 
time  and  harmony.  The  organ  recitals  and  the  piano- 
forte solos  also  were  rendered  with  absolute  accuracy 
and  with  great  delicacy  of  touch  and  expression-  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  observe  the  delight  which  the 
performers  displayed  in  theirtask.  They  had  learned  the 
truth  of  the  inscription,  which  was  painted  m  letters 
of  gold  above  the  orga.n  behind  them — "  Musica  Lux  in 
tenebris."  The  principal  item  in  the  performance 
was  the  rendering  of  selections  from  Cowen's  "  St. 
John's  Eve,"  while  great  interest  was  also  6hown  in 
the  demonstration  which  was  given  of  writing  and 
reading  Braille  music. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme  Sir  Francos 
Campbell  referred  to  the  work  of  the  college,  and 
appealed  for  support.  He  pointed  out  that  England 
was  almost  the  mly  country  where  the  State  made 
no  provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  They 
had  to  beg  the  money  to  carry  on  their  work  there, 
and  he  thought  it  was  a  ddsgTace  to  this  country 
that  nothing  was  done  by  the  State.  He  hoped  Sir 
Harry  Samuel  wouM  promise  to  do  what  he  cxmbcl  as 
a  member  of  Parliament  to  induce  the  Treasury  to 
provide  money  for  this  purpose.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  Harry  Samuel  congratulated  the  principal  and 
the  students  on  the  splendid  work  which  was  being 
accomplished.  That  afternoon  they  had  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  greater  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  care  for  those  who  had  not  the  use  of 
all  their  faculties  than  for  those  who  had,  and,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  would  give  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the  House  of 
Gammons  to  do  anything  he  could  to  try  and  bring 
abo'it  this  desirable  result.     (Cheers.) 

Lady  Samuel  afterwards  unveiled  a  Ghristmas- 
bree  laden  with  presents,  the  gift  of  M«r.  William 
Tebb,  of  Eede  Hall,  HoTley. 
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BLiiVD    MUSICIANS. 


The  annual  Christmas  Festival  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood,  was  held  on  Saturday.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  visitors,  who,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  programme,  made  a  tour  of  the  building  and  saw  the 
pupils  at  their  work.  The  typewriting  department  caused 
a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  the  piano-tuning  was  also  a 
centre  of  attraction.  The  programme  opened  with  a 
concert  by  pupils  and  ex-pupils,  and  a  leading  feature 
was  an  illustration  of  writing  and  reading  Braille  music. 
In  connection  with  this  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  the 
Principal,  remarked  that  his  pupils  were  ready  to  enter 
into  a  competition  with  any  choir  in  the  country  the 
members  of  which  are  not  afflicted  with  blindness.  The 
part  songs,  duets,  and  choruses  were  very  creditably 
rendered.  Subsequently  Sir  Harry  Samuel,  M.P.,  took 
the  chair,  and  Lady  Samuel  unveiled  a  huge  Christmas 
tree,  tho  gift  of  Mr.  William  Tebb,  of  Rede  Hall,  Horley. 
Sir  Harry  Samuel  expressed  his  agreeable  surprise  at 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  pupils  triumphed  over 
their  difficulties.  It  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  people  who  were  blind  were  those  who  would  not 
see.  He  agreed  with  Sir  Francis  Campbell  that  the  State 
ought  to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  blind  subjects, 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
bring  about  such  a  desirable  thing.  He  wished  the 
College  every  success  in  the  future.  Colonel  Campbell 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Harry  Samuel,  M.P.,and 
Lady  Samuel,  and  mentioned  the  great  loss  which  that 
institution  had  sustained  -since  the  last  festival  by  the 
death  of  Viscount  Selby,  who,  he  said,  was  not  only  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  the  committee  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, but  who  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  institution. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Haldemann  seconded  the  proposition,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
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Royal  Normal  College  fob  the  Blind. — 
The  annual  Christmas  Festival  took  place  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  on  Saturday.  The  visitors 
first  inspected  the  work  in  the  various  class-rooms. 
A  concert  followed,  by  pupils  and  ex-pupils  of  the  col- 
lege.  Sir  Barry  Samuel,  M.P. .afterwards  took  the  chair, 
and  Lady  Samuel,  unveiled  a  huge  Christmas  tree, 
the-  gift  of  Mr.  William  Tebb,  of  Rede  Hall,  Horley. 
Sir  Francis  Campbell,  the  founder  and  principal 
of  the  college,  said  he  thought  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  that  the  education  of  the  blind  was  nob 
provided  by  the  State,  and  he  hoped  the  member  for 
Norwood  would  do  all  he  could  to  prevail  upon  the 
Treasury  to  do  this.  Sir  Harry  Samuel  paid  a  tribute 
of  admiration  to  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  that 
day.  in  his  opinion  it  was  a  greater  duty  of  the 
State  to  care  for  those  who  had  not  all  their  senses 
than  those  who  had,  and  it  would  be  his  greatest 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  do  anything  he  could  in  his  smalt  way  to  bring 
about  such  a  desirable  result.  He  knew  there  would 
be  willing  recruits  who  would  help  him  in  this  task. 
Colonel  Campbell  referred  to  the  great  loss  the  insti- 
tution had  sustained  in  the  death  of  their  chairman 
of  committee,  Lord  Selby.  With  regard  to  the  duty 
of  the  nation  towards  its  blind  subjects,  Sir  Harry 
Samuel  had  introduced  one  or  two  matters  into  Parlia- 
ment and  got  them  through  successfully,  and  he  was 
sure  he  would  do  his  best  to  get  this  .institution  sup- 
ported by  the  State. 
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NORWOOD    AND  SOUTH   DULWIGH 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION 

OF  THRIFT. 


Oa  Wednesday  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  above  society  took  place  in  St.  Aubyn's 
Hall,  Church-road,  when  there  was  a  large 
attendance. 

Sio  Raymond  West,  K.C.I.E.,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  was  supported  by  SirHarry  Samuel, 
M.P.,  and  Lady  Samuel,  Sir  George  Bartley, 
K.C.B.,  the  Mayor  of  Croydon  (Aldermau 
Major  J.  E.  Fbx,  J. P.),  Sir  Frauds  and  Lady 
Campbell,  Rev.  R.  C.  Joyut,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  B. 
Taylor,  M.A.,  Rev.  H.  M.  Lake,  M.A.,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Daitou. 

In  the  course  of  his  introductory  remarks, 
Sir  Raymond  West  said  that  Miss  Rice  Byrne 
had  not  adopted  an  easy  subject  on  which  to 
exert  her  energies,  yet  it  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  one  could  conceive.  In  the  case  of 
thrift,  Providence  had  placed  virtue  very  near 
to  temptation,  as  thrift  might  so  easily  decline 
into  covetousness,  but  they  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  spend  wisely  as  well 
as  to  save  sedulously,  in  order  to  have  the 
means  to  do  good  in  later  years.  He  was  cer- 
tain that  the  promotion  of  thrift  was  more 
necessary  at  the  present  time  than  at  any 
other  period  within  memory,  and  they  hoped 
the  doctrine  of  thrift  would  be  preached 
more  energetically  than  ever,  to  be  the  means 
of  carrying  out  the  high  and  noble  and  unselfish 
life,  instructing  people  to  bj  wise  aud  prudent 
ia  their  generosity. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Lake  read  a  letter  from  .  Rev. 
Wm.  Houghton  expressing  his  regret  at  ina- 
bility to  be  present,  and  voiced  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  Mr.  Houghton,  for  all  the 
kindness  he  had  shown  them  in  placing  at  their 
disposal  the  hall  and  commiitee  rooms  for 
their  meetings. 

Sir  George  Bartley  was  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  merits  of  thrift,  and  stated  that 
he  believed  it  was  after  all  one  of  the  great 
roots  or  foundations  of   one  being  to  strive   to 


become  a  better,  nobler  and  more  contented 
people,  therefore  it  was  their  aim  to  impress 
upon  the  children  the  great  importance  of 
thrift  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  The 
essence  and  true  virtue  of  thrift  lay  in  careful 
self-sacrifice  and  the  depriving  of  present  lux- 
ury in  order  to  obtain  the  means  for  self-reli- 
ance and  self-dependence  in  the  future. 
Extravagance  in  thrift  was  completely  a  failure, 
the  ideal  being  to  make  the  best  use  of  one's 
rescuers,  time,  health,  and  money,  and  use 
them  all  to  the  greatest  advautage.  The 
speaker  dwelt  upon  the  immeuse  success  of  the 
penny  savings  banks,  and  showed  that  they 
should  not  merely  hoard  money,  but  procure 
for  themselves  a  nest  egg  as  a  means  of  dis- 
missing anxiety  and  trouble  later  on  in  life.  A 
man  could  not  be  independent,  in  the  habit  of 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  should  have 
at  least  a  week's  wages  always  in  hand  to  pro- 
vide against  illnesses  and  emergencies.  If  he 
saved  a  little  at  the  time  his  wages  were  paid, 
he  would  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  way  the 
little  sums  accumulated,  to  become  a  reserve 
for  pressing  contingencies  and  accidents. 
There  was  nothing  better  than  making  people 
think  of  the  future,  and  the  way  to  make  their 
country  greater  and  greater,  and  the  means  of 
securiug  such  improvement  was  in  the  self-re- 
liance, self-dependence,  aad  self-effort,  without 
which  no  nation,  no  family  and  no  individual 
could  be  successful. 

Lady  Samuel  then  distributed  the  prizes 
and  certificates  gained  in  the  essay  competition 
the  prizes  taking  the  form  of  savings  bank 
books  with  varying  small  amounts  already  de- 
posited. 

Sir  Harry  Samuel  said,  after  the  eloquent 
discourse  they  had  just  heard,  he  had  little  to 
say,  but  would  like  to  comment  upon  the  enor- 
mous advantage  ensuing  to  character  by  the 
practise  of  thrift,  which  also  established  that 
grand  spirit  of  self-reliance  which  made  Eng- 
land what  it  was.  If  they  put  by  a  little  bit 
week  by  week  in  the  future  they  coald  look  the 
world  in  the  face  and  only  demand  justice,  not 
requiring  charity  or  mercy,  but  doing  a  great 
i  deal  to  benefit  the  country. 
!  Major  Fox  also  briefly  addressed  the  meeting 
giving  a  humorously  detailed  piece  of  advice, 
especially  to  boys. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Joynt  moved  that  the  impartial 
and  grateful  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to 
the  speakers  who  had  so  immensely  assisted 
their  work  by  their  eloquent  remarks. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Lakm  seconded,  and  the  motion 
was  unanimously  carried. 

After  a  similar  recognition  to  the  Chairman 
the  meeting  closed. 


The      following     is     the.     list     of      prize- 
winners:— 

Rosal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

1  Andrew  Fraser — First  Prize 

2  Sidney  Foster — Second  Prize 

3  Adam  Cartwright  — Junior  Second  Priz 

4  Frederick  Duffin  —  Junior  Third  Prise 

5  Leslie  Wrenn— Junior  Third  Prize 

6  Richard  Johnston  — Certificate 
Herbert  Dalzell  — Certificate 

8  Thomas  Roberts— Certificate 

9  John  MoMerkin— Certificate 

10  Harold  Lakeman — Certificate 

11  Harold  Parker — Certificate 

12  Wilfrid  Kershaw — Certificate 
12  Bertie  French — Certificate 

14  Catherine  McGregor— First  Prize 

15  Barbara  Agnew  —  Second  Prize 

16  Annie  Wheeler  — Second  Prize 

17  Ruth  Baugh— Third  Prize 

18  Henrietta  Turner — Third  Prize 

19  Rose  Harbridge  -  Junior  First  Prize 

20  Dorothy  Hill — Junior  Second  Prize 

21  Dorothy  Giles— Junior  Second  Prize 

22  Ethel  Field— Junior  Third  Prize 

23  Mabel  Green— Junior  Third  Priza 

24  Isabella  Yass— Junior  Third  Prize 

25  Florence  Shiell — Certificate 

26  Rebecca  Tearnley— Certificate 

27  Maude  Steel  — Certificate 


28  Kate  Sansom — First  Prize 

29  Florence  FitzGerald — First  Prize 

30  George  Goatley — First  Prize 

31  William  Mardle — Second  Prize 

32  Hester  Lee — Second  Prize 

33  Winifred  Honeybone — Second  Prize 
3*1  Dorothy  Bellamy — Second  Prize 

35  John  Cozens— Second  Prize 

36  Elsie  Helena  Smith— Third  Prize 

37  Vera  Neuendoiff — Third  Prize 

38  Mary  Mahoney— Third  Prize 

39  Stanley  Delvaille—  Third  Prize 

40  Amy  Goodwin— Third  Prize 

41  Nellie  Wilson— Third  Prize 

42  Florence  Keith — Third  Prize 

43  Sidney  Scott— Third  Prze 

44  Frederick  Edds— Junior  First  Prize 

45  Mabel  Hamilton — Junior  First  Prize 

46  George  A^eus — Junior  First  Prize 

47  Edward  Henry  Edney — Junior  Second  Prize 

48  Henry  Page— Junior  Second  Prize 

49  Winifred  Bonnett — Junior  Third  Prize 

50  Mary  Louisa  West — Junior  Third  Prize 

51  Elma  Goodwin — Senior  Certificate 

52  Annie  Long — Senior  Certificate 

53  Elsie  Doris  Wheeler — Senior  Certificate 

54  Charles  Lea — Senior  Certificate 

55  Lilian  Biddle — Senior  Certificate 

56  Alice  Buckley — Senior  Certificate 

57  Clare  Beater — Senior  Certificate 

58  Emily  Boughan— Senior  Certificate 

59  Mary  Brown—  Senior  Certificate 

60  Rose  Callaghan — Senior  Certificate 


61  Louida  Green — Senior  Certificate 

62  Nellie  Harley — Senior  Certificate 

63  Mabel  McEntee— Senior  Certficate 

64  Rose  Molloy  — Senior  Certificate 

65  Margaret  Long — Senior  Certificata 

66  Eileen  Major — Senior  Certificate 

67  Marion  Neuendorff— Senior  Certificate 

68  Maud  Van  Snick — Senior  Certificate 

69  Florence  Syke3  —  Senior  Certificate 

70  Louisa  Szarkowski— Senior  Certificate 

71  Annie  Upham— Senior  Certificate 
11  Janet  Walsh— Senior  Certificate 

73  Annie  Wright— Senior  Certificate 

74  Florence  Clarke — Junior  Certificate 

75  Henry  Donne— Junior  Certificate 

76  Frederick  Lovett — Junior  Certificate 

77  Florence  Tabibha  Smith— Junior  Certificate 

78  Thomas  Vernon  Crick — Junior  Certificate 

79  Albert  Edward  Mills— Junior  Certificate 
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ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


X 


VISIT  OF  THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND 
LADY  MAYORESS. 


A  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  a  Garden  Party,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  the  lawns  and  gardens  were 
looking  their  best  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  Lady  Mayoress  and 
Sheriffs  were  met  at  the  gate  of  the  institu- 
tion by  Sir  Harry  and  |f  Lady  Samuel,  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Deptford,  Lambeth, 
Westminster,  and  the  Mayoress  of  Wool- 
wich, Mrs.  Drummond,  and  members  of  the 
Ladies'  and  Executive  Committees,  while 
among  those  present  were  Col.  Campbell, 
C.B.,  Mrs.  Stone  Blomfield,  Mrs.  Ward, 
Mr.    Douglas    Richmond,      C.B.,      Misses 


Farquharson,  Miss  Tedaldi,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Umuey,  Mr.  Arthur  Spurgeon,  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Grimwade,  Dr.  Cummings  and  a  number  of 
Japanese  gentlemen,  including  Professor 
Tadakaro  and  Professor  Nakamura,  and  the 
director  of  education  at  the  exhibition. 

The  party  first  inspected  the  school 
classes  at  work  on  the  upper  lawn,  and 
then  passed  through  the  Pianoforte  Tuning 
School  to  the  Armitage  Gymnasuim,  where 
the  pupils  went  through  a  series  of  gym- 
nastic exercises.  Passing  through  the 
Grosvenor  Building,  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  typewriting  work 
being  done  there  by  the  pupils,  and  himself 
dictated  a  statement  which  was  taken  down 
in  shorthand  and  typed,  and  afterwards 
read  out  in  the  Concert  Hall,  Mr.  Sheriff 
Slazenger  also  dictating  a  few  senteuces, 
which  like  the  previous  one  was  reproduced 
in  a.  most  accurate  manner. 

In  the  Concert  Hall  an  organ  recital  was 
given  by  Mr.  John  Lawson,  F.R.C.O.,  fol- 
lowed by  a  madrigal  by  the  choir  "  Come, 
let  us  join  the  .Roundelay,"  which  elicited 
loud  applause.  Mr.  Victor  Spanner, 
F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  gave  a  very  clever 
pianoforte  solo,  after  which  the  choir  sang 
"  In  Silent  Night."  Mr.  Percy  Wearmouth 
contributed  the  song  "  I  am  a  Roamer " 
(Mendelssohn),  which  was  loudly  re-de- 
manded, but  Sir  Francis  Campbell  ex- 
plained that  on  account  of  the  time  being 
so  short  they  must  forego  an  encore.  A 
very  interesting  illustration  of  writing  and 
reading  Braille  music  was  then  given,  the 
pupils  having  dictated  to  them  a  tune 
which  they  quickly  rendered  into  Braille 
and  then  sang  to  words  previously  taught 
them,  although  the  tune  was  quite  unknown 
to  them  before.  The  chorus"  Lord  Ullin's 
Daughter  "  by  the  choir,  ably  accompanied 
by  Master  Wilfred  Kershaw,  brought  the 
concert  to  a  fitting  conclusion.  * 

In  a  brief  speech  speech  the  Lord  Mayor 
said  he  had  been  delighted  to  come  there  that 
day,  and  remarked  that  what  they  had  been 
able  to  see  already  had  been  to  them  a  great 
pleasure.  The  first  thing  that  struck  him 
in  coming  into  the  hall  was  the  motto  over  the 


organ,  Musica  Lux  in  tenebr is, the  most  beauti 
ful  it  was  possible  to  have.  Continuing,  the 
speaker  said  it  was  17  years  ago  since  his 
father,  who  was  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
came  to  visit  the  college,  and  now  17  years 
after,  his  son  came  in  the  same  way.  On 
behalf  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  himself 
and  also  Mr.  Sheriff  Slazenger  and  Mrs. 
Slazenger  he  thanked  them  most  heartily 
for  allowing  them  to  come  to  see  the  mar- 
vellous things  being  done  at  that  great 
college.     (Cheers. ) 

Mr.  Drummond,  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
Committee,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  for 
their  great  kindness  in  coming  that  day. 

Mr.  Guy  Campbell  seconded,  and  re- 
marked that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  issued 
4,000  letters  in  aid  of  the  work.  They  de- 
sired to  interest  new  friends  in  the  work 
being  done  and  the  best  way  was  to  get 
them  to  come  and  see  it.  They  had  re- 
ceived something  over  £100  in  response  to 
the  letters, and  hoped  that  enough  would  be 
received  to  wipe  off  the  deficiency  of  £1,000 
in  the  year's  accounts. 

The  Lord  Mayor  briefly  acknowledged 
the  vote,  and  the  visitors  then  adjourned  to 
the  Skating  Eink,  afterward  visiting  the 
Swimming  Bath  where  an  excellent  display 
of  diving,  swimming  and  life-saving  was 
given.  The  kindergarten,  Slojd  workshop 
were  visited,  and  outdoor  sports,  boating, 
cycling  and  skipping  were  also  witnessed, 
the  Lord  Mayor  mounting  .  the  cycle  and 
having  a  ride  round  the  grounds  with  the 
students. 

Tea  was  afterwards  served  on  the  Mount 
Lawn  and  the  visitors  separated. 


>m 


THE  LORD  MAYOR  AT  THE  BLIND 
COLLEGE. 


On  Saturday  afternoon  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,"  accompanied  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  held  a  Garden  Party,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

The  afternoon  was  beautifully  fine,  and  a 
large  and  fashionable  company  assembled, 
among  them  being  the  Mayors  of  Chatham, 
Croydon,  Finsbury,  Kingston,  Poplar,  Rich- 
mond, South wark,  Battersea  and  Deptford, 
each  wearing  their  badge  of  office. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  were 
met  at  the  gates  by  Lady  O'Hagan,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Viscount  Selby,  the-  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  of  Croydon,  and  the  members  of 
the  Executive  and  Ladies'  Committee.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  Upper  Lawn,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  held  a  reception 
when  the  Borough  Mayors  were  intro- 
duced, and  the  Civic  Party  then  made  an 
inspection  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
College.  After  witnessing  with  consider- 
able interest  the  school  classes  and  the 
typewriting  and  pianoforte  tuning,  a  visit 
was  paid  to  the  Armitage  Gymnasium, 
where  a  capital  display  was  provided.  At 
3.45  an  organ  recital  was  given  by  Mr. 
Horace  Watling,  L.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O., 
followed  by  a  concert  by  the  pupils  of  the 
College. 

During  an  interval  for  speeches  Dr. 
Campbell  said  that  unfortunately  in  this 
country,  begging  had  to  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  teach  the  Blind  at  the  Elementary 
stage,  in  contrast  to  America  where  the 
Government  made  provision  for  the  work. 

Lord  Selby  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mayoress  for  their 
kindness  in  coming  that  day,  and  in  ac- 
knowledging the  vote  the  Lord  Mayor  said 
that  the  doors  of  the  Mansion  House  were 
always  thrown  open  to  charity,  and  if  it 
would  be  any  advantage  to  that  Institution 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  there,  he  was 
prepared  to  arrange  for  one  at  any  time. 

Dr.  Campbell  in  reply  said  the  executive 
would,  he  was  sure,  gladly  accept  the  offer 
of  the   Lord  Mayor,    and  he  would  suggest 


that  the  next  prize  festival,  which  was 
usually  held  in  July,  should  take  place  at 
the  Mansion  House. 

Other  departments  of  the  College  were 
then  visited,  and  after  witnessing  the  out- 
door sports  and  cycling,  tea  was  served  on 
the  Mount  Lawn. 


ANOTHER  GARDEN  PARTY. 


By  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Hawkin — Mrs.  Hawkin  is  perhaps 
better  known  as  the  sister  of  General  Botha 
— a  number  of  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Union,  and  the  Eighty  Club  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Blind  College,  Upper  Norwood,  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  guests  were  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hawkin,  and  were  then 
conducted  over  the  college,  witnessing  with 
much  interest  and  apparent  surprise  the 
remarkable  efficiency  of  the  pupils  in  their 
several  departments.  An  organ  recital  was 
given  by  Miss  Emily  Lucas,  F.R.C.O.,  in  the 
Gardner  Hall,  which  was  followed  by  a  con- 
cert similar  to  that  given  in  the  previous 
Saturday. 

Tea  was  provided  on  the  mount  lawn 
during  which  the  college  choir,  rendered 
several  selections  with  charming  effect. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkin  and  the  other  visitors 
appeared  to  be  greatly  interested  in  their 
visit  to  the  college,  and  expressed  their  de- 
light with  the  admirable  arrangements  made 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  They  were  also 
much  interested  to  see  a  pupil  who  hailed 
from  South  Africa,  and  chatted  with  him 
for  some  time  about  his  experiences  and 
prospects.  The  party  separated  shortly  be- 
fore the  storm  broke  over  the  district. 


THE     DAILY    GRAPHIC, 


LONDON  ;  MONDAY,     JUNE     27,     1910. 


COLLEGE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


THE     ANNUAL      INSPECTION     OF     THE     ROYAL     NORMAL 
COLLEGE      FOR      THE     BLIND      TOOK      PLACE      ON      SATURDAY, 
WHEN     THE    PROCEEDINGS      WERE     SOMEWHAT 
MARRED     BY     THE     INCESSANT     DOWNPOUR     OF     RAIN. 


Sir  Francis   Campbell,   the  blind   principal,  conducting    visitors   round 

the   institution. 


Extract  from44  The  Times,  "June  27, 1910. 

MUSIC    SCHOLARSHIPS   FOR  THE 
BLIND. 


At  the  conclusion  of  a  concert  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,  at  a  garden  party  held  at 
the  college  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Dr. 
Huntley  (organist  of  St-  George's,  Hanover 
Square),  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  South  London  Musical  Festival,  said 
that  they  had  selected  Wilfrid  Kershaw,  a 
blind  pupil  of  the  college,  for  the  scholar- 
ship offered  by  the  South  London  Festival. 
Dr.  Huntley  handed  the  cheque  for  the 
scholarship  to  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  the 
principal,  and  said  that  after  hearing 
Master  Kershaw's  pianoforte  playing, 
and  particularly  his  accompaniment  to 
Mac  Cunn's  chorus  "Lord  Ullin's 
Daughter,"  which  for  a  boy  of  15  was 
wonderful,  they  felt  sure  they  were  pro- 
viding for  a  rich  musical  future.  Dr. 
Huntley  warmly  praised  the  singing  of  the 
college  choir,  and  said  the  Festival  Council 
hoped  to  be  able  to  award  two  scholarships 
for  the  college  next  year. 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  thanked  the 
council  for  the  scholarship  and  said  it  was 
Master  Kershaw's  ambition  to  make  a 
home  for  his  mother. 
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Saturday,  July  23,  1910 

ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 


PEIZE  FESTIVAL. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Annual  Prize 
Festival  took  place  at  the  College,  when  a 
large  number  of  those  interested  in  the 
work  assembled  for  the  occasion.  Favoured 
by  fine  weather,  there  were  demonstrations 
in  the  garden  of  the  methods  used  to  edu- 
cate and  train  the  pupils  to  obtain  their  own 
living,  including  classes  studying  reading 
and  writing  in  Braille,  arithmetic,  geography 
and  euclid  under  a  similar  special  method, 
whilst  in  the  Hall  there  was  an  exposition 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting  by  means  of 
specially  constructed  machines,  for  the 
Braille  translation. 

In  the  Grosvenor  Building  an  Organ  Re- 
cital was  given  by  Mr.  John  L.  Kenny, 
L.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O.,  followed  by  a  concert, 
in  which  the  item  apparently  most  appre- 
ciated was  "I  wish  I  were  a  tiny  bird" 
(Lohr),  by  Messrs.  John  L.  Kenny  and 
Horace  Watling,  who  had  to  repeat  their 
delightful  little  duet.  Other  most  interest- 
ing items  were  Alfred  Thompson's  piano- 
forte solo  "Finale  from  Sonata,  Op.  7 " 
(Grieg),  and  the  part  song  "  Sleep,  gentle 
lady,"  by  the  Choir. 

After  the  concert  the  company  adjourned 
to  the  grounds,  where  the  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed. The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lamington, 
G.C.M.G.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  de  Oourcy 
Laffan,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sec.  British  Olympic 
Association,  Miss  Alice  Armitage,  Sir 
Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, Rev.  W.  B.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Mr.  H.  J. 
"Wilson  and  several  other  local  influential 
gentry.  The  Chairman,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  said  that  they  had  inspected 


the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution, 
and  listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  the 
musical  programme  just  performed,  which 
showed  the  excellence  of  the  training 
in  that  particular  direction  given  in  the 
College,  and  now  they  were  assembled  to 
distribute  prizes  gained  in  the  different 
phases  of  work.  He  was  pleased  there 
were  so  many  visitors  present,  and  hoped 
the  outcome  would  be  a  greatly  increased 
practical  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Blind 
College.  They  also  welcomed  Miss  Alice 
Armitage,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  School,  who  had  graciously  con- 
sented to  distribute  the  prizes,  and  were 
gratified  that  people  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  would  say  that 
theirs  was  not  merelv  a  local  institution, 
not  merely  a  metropolitan  institution,  nor 
merely  a  national  institution,  although 
pupils  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
neither  was  it  merely  an  Imperial  institu- 
tion, if  pupils  did  come  from  several  of  the 
Colonies,  but  it  really  constituted  a  great 
universal  institution,  since  they  had  under 
their  care  children  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  were  at  present  training  a  youth 
from  Finland.  They  were  not  only  of 
service  to  the  actual  inmates,  but  the 
College  served  as  a  model  for  similar  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  world,  and  had  visits 
from  inspectors  who  needed  information  or 
example  from  every  part  of  the  globe.  It 
was  indeed  the  foremost  of  institutions  run 
on  the  same  lines,  and  should  meet  with 
universal  support,  but  he  regretted  to  say 
that  it  experienced  grave  financial  diffi- 
culties, £4,000  a  year  being  needed  to  put 
it  upon  a  sound  footing,  beside  having  the 
burden  of  a  £15,000  mortgage  debt.  Surely 
it  was  possible  to  make  such  an  effective 
appeal  that  the  money  would  be  forthcom- 
ing each  year.  They  aimed  at  the  great- 
est efficiency,  and  desired  to  send  out  their 
pupils  so  trained  that  they  could  do  their 
work  equally  well  as,  if  not  better,  than 
those  who  had  the  great  gift  of  sight.  To 
this  end  the  expenses  were  heavy,  but  it 
was  one  of  the  best  expenditures  of  money, 
to  enable  such  sorely  handicapped  persons 
to  take  their  part  in  the  race  of  life. 


Rev.  ft.  S.  de  Courcy  Laffan  delivered 
an  interesting  and  forceful  address,  paying 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  noble  work  of 
the  College,  and  remarking  that  it  had  to 
be  said  to  our  shame  that  this  country 
was  far  behind  ever}7  other  in  corporate 
action,  for  no  other  nation  made  public 
subscription  for  the  care  of  the  blind,  it 
being  only  here  that  the  matter  was  left  for 
private  action.  The  natural  condition  of  a 
child  born  blind  was  one  of  helplessness 
and  feebleness,  but  under  Dr.  Campbell's 
direction  they  here  saw  the  miracle  accom- 
plished whereby  the  freedom  of  the  limbs 
was  developed,  to  be  used  with  a  wonderful 
efficiency.  The  mind  was  also  trained  to 
be  the  director  of  the  limbs  and  the  spirit 
set  free,  so  that  the  night  of  loss  wTas  for- 
gotten in  the  radiance  of  inward  light  that 
had  been  kindled.  But  there  were  25,000 
blind  in  England  and  Wales  ;  were  they  to 
be  left  a  burden  to  the  community  ?  If  not, 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  In  establishing 
asylums,  an  enormous  expense  was  in- 
curred, and  the  poor  unfortunates  were  cut 
off  from  the  great  national  life,  whereas  in 
this  institution  they  were  equipped  to  do 
their  share  in  the  life  of  England,  the  work 
being  done  by  individual  care  and  education 
to  develope  the  instincts  and  powers  they 
did  possess.  Let  them  see  to  it  that  in 
wishing  the  College  Godspeed,  they  pledged 
themselves  that  from  what  they  had  seen 
they  would  become  fellow  workers  with 
those  engaged  in  so  great  a  task. 

Following  the  presentation  of  prizes, 

Eev.  W.  B.  Taylor,  M.A.,  proposed  that 
the  thanks  of  the  company  be  given  to 
their  speakers,  to  whom  they  had  listened 
with  such  great  pleasure  that  afternoon, 
and  particularly  to  Lord  Lamington  for  his 
kindness  in  taking  the  chair. 

This  was  seconded  by  Col.  Campbell, 
and  carried  unanimously.  Also  on  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wilson,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Miss  Armitage  for  so  graciously 
distributing  the  awards. 

Tea  was  then  served  on  Mount  Lawn, 
and  a  general  inspection  of  the  College  con- 
cluded the  day's  proceedings. 
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